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Entered assecond-class matter at the postoffiice, Dalton, Ga nder Act o 





DESIGNED FOR A LONG, USEFUL Ly E 









When the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi 
at St.Louis was designed in Civil War days. such getieeme | 
liberal factors of safety and such high grade 
chrome steel were used that it is asafe bridge 2 z= 
today in spite of the great increase 1n Ny 
the weight of railway trains in the 
past sixty years. 
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Textile Machinery equipped with durable, chrome-vanadium steel Hyatt Roller Bearings 
gives many years of useful service without bearing replacement. 

Such service pays—pays you. 

Send for complete information on how Hyatt Roller Bearings can make your Textile 
Machinery of greater value to your customers. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COTTON 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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rt TRADE-MARK _* 
% LOOM REPAIRS & 
wae OUR loom repairs are made from the same fi: 
as," patterns as the parts that they replace on the 4S 
it; Northrop looms; they are machined with the ts 
ae same tools, jigs and fixtures; they are made rs 
a from the same high grade materials "i. 
tai" ; os: Ht 
ss"8s Repairs made under our conditions i 
ie ARE better than those made in job foundries <a 
“15. and shops and without our interest in the te 
ot working of the Northrop loom a. 
ot Draper Corporation service goes with our mts 
oat goods oft 
oy Our prices for loom and other repairs are of"ar 
ae low <r 
i We carry several hundred tons of Finished ae 
ts, Loom repairs in stock for the convenience of % 
i” our customers ts 
oe “ 
wm DRAPERCORPORATION ¥%& 
oe. HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS Pa 
ote NS ai sick nedinionn ty 
ssa of out orsyt treet Atlanta Georgia * ri 
giTolige ougg" Saat” "Eas" Ege” "Bgl", "Sat", "Sat" Hee", ge" ge", ae", agi, Sal, eel, tae fie 
os” ee “oe ote oie a oh. be ats, ss ss, ze a a7 
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SAYS THE WISE MAN TO HIS 


* 
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View of Weaving Room 


LANETT COTTON MILLS, WEST POINT, GA. 


The power to drive these Looms is Furnished thru 


- HYATT ROLLER BEARING HANGERS 


on the Floor below. 


HYATT BEARINGS 
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MACHINES “MORE POWER TO YOU” 


MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 


The far sighted man who says “More power to you’ to his 
machines and gives them more power gets his reward in 
sreater production—$500 greater per year for each horse 
power. 
The thing most needed if you areto get greater production 
irom your mills is more power. 
More power delivered to the machines. 
You can get more power by: 

1. Increasing your power plant—expensive. 

2. More economical distribution of your present 

power—effective. 

Every horse power that you can save by economical dis- 
tribution of your power will produce $500 worth of textiles 
every year. 
It is therefore worth money—real money to youto give 
careful consideration to a sure means of saving power 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers will save at least 15 per 
cent of your total power. 
Which means that the use of Hyatt Roller Bearing Hang- 
ers on your line shafts will make possible an increase of 
at least 15 per cent of your total production (salable gocds) 
without the use of an extra shovel of coal or an extra 
pound of water. 
Can you afford to put off installing Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hangers? Send for complete engineering data. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, 


Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery. Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, 





FOR LINE SHAFTS 
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Uniform Bales 
90 / Greater Den stly 


Although, under the old method, a temporary density of 50 to 









09 lbs. per cubic foot is reached at the blow, an average density 
of only 22 or 23 lbs. remains after the bale is bound. 


With final pressure of only 450 tons, the Standard 3-Ram 
Hydraulic Compress produces greater remaining density than 
. the 2000-ton smash of the old style one ram steam compress. 


SOUTHWARK STAND- 








1. Southwark-Standard bale—each 
side rectangular. 2. Old style bale 
with bulging ends. 





roved Sx *k-Standard C - ; P , . ° nda cteinn ~ 
eeeee ore a ow : (Pat Gin bale ready to receive hydraulic Greatest pressure of 450 tons makes 
a 4 ae ’ pressure from five sides. density of 32 to 36 lbs. per cubic foot. 
ited, }) 





Protecting Ameri- 


Overseas spinners call the old style American 
cotton bales “the worst in the world.” Con- 
sequently Indian, Egyptian and Chinese cot- 
ton fields are being exploited to America’s 
disadvantage. 


If America wants to maintain or increase 
its sales of cotton in Europe, our cotton must 
be properly baled, or Africa and the Orient 
will diminish our markets. 





A Southwark-Standard bale of rice hulls—equivalent.of ten bagfuls. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY é 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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-NoWasia 
CY, L ess Pp ressure 


By assembling the-cotton from five sides by means of three 
hydraulic rams, and holding the density while binding the 
bale, under the Southwark-Standard process the final density 
of 32 to 36 lbs. is but slightly less than when under actual pres- 
sure. 











Hence, the fibre is not injured and the bales are uniformly com- 
pact and perfectly rectangular in shape and uniform in size. 


ARD COMPRESS ( sercrric 


° Bales made in multiples of car dimen- 
sions reduce freight charges. 


=a | 











This press has maintained an aver- Southwark-Standard bales (at right Showing resiliency of Southwark- 
age of 60 bales an hour—all same shape of two old style bales) double storage Standard bale when opened—cotton 
and size. capacity at piers, ete. uninjured. 





ca’s Cotton Industry 


So it’s: more than a matter of conserving space, 
reducing freight rates, and preserving the superior 
quality of American cotton: it’s a matter of holding 
your markets, both here and abroad. 


The Southwark-Standard uniformly compact, rec- 
tangular shaped, high-density-low-pressure bales 
mark the dawn of a new era for America’s cotton 
industry, 


















A Southwark-Standard bale of hay—from five ordinary bales, 


& MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Modern Methods in Humidification 











1s applied to this big Spinning Room. This mill has 72 cards, 42,000 Spindles, 1100 Looms 





This is the day of better building in all lines—the 
day of efficiency—the day of specialists. 















Mills that have bought humidifying apparatus 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years have not 
been buying on a scientific basis—not always on a 
common sense basis. The result is their apparatus 
is not up to modern requirements. 


Any humidifying system is better than none at 
all, but at a conservative estimate 75 per cent of 
those now running are inadequate in capacity—not 
positively controlled—do not contain many neces- 
sary features required in present day textile manu- 
facturing. 


Parks-Cramer — specialists in humidification— 
offer you not only originality and modern efficiency 
in every air conditioning equipment, but the services 
of their engineers who undertake your whole prob- 
lem of humidifving, heating, process and power pip- 
ing. You get all the advantages incident to consoli- 
dation of all problems into one—one set of workmen 

one house to deal with. Service—satisfaction— 
up-to-the-minute efficiency. 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Buy your looms on a 
cost-per-yard basis 


‘ ‘HERE are two ways of buying looms. 

You can buy a loom in payment for which 

vou will sign the smallest check 
or 

you can buy a loom for which you will sign the fewest 
upkeep checks—and receive the most dividend 
checks—a loom whose output will be a standard 
one because it will produce material at the lowest 
cost per yard. 
Kvery Fletcher Loom is made with a view to per- 
formance, that is, to its ability to run continuously 
for a long teim of years without lessened production. 
It is designed with a view to the cost per yard of 


producing materials, that means ease of operation, 
accessibility, and a minimum of attention from the 
operator. 


Ask for the rest of the story. 





Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave and 2nd Street 


Philadelphia,U.S. A. 
Eastern Agent Southern Agent 
= A. 3. CADY STUART W. CRAMER 
= 304 National State Bank Bldg: Charlotte, N. C. 
=| Troy, N. Y. 
= Western Agent Southern Representative 
S| R. R. STREET & CO. HOWARD MORSHEAD 
541 West Washington St. Glenwood Ave., at Second St. 
Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 






FLETCHER WorKS 
Cotton Belting 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


SYSTEMS 
Boom Production in Textile Mills! 


Sits Unfavorable climatic conditions 
—t . inside textile mills cause innumer- 





Bhan 55 | 
Riis > 


able yarn breaks with their result- 
ant delays and shutdowns. ‘‘Fly”’ 
or ‘‘Fluff’’ saturated atmospheres 
are detrimental to the health of em- 
ployees and promote inefficiency. 


Typical Sturtevant Heating, Ventilating, and [Tn each case production suffers! A 


Air Conditioning System 


‘‘elimate doctor’’ is needed! 


Specify Your Ideal climate and we will Guar- 
antee to Furnish it 365 Days in the Year 


EGARDLESS of outside weather our “climate doctors” and 
R “air specialists” will make every day an ideal day inside 


your plant—for your material—your manufacturing process 
—and your employees. Countless industries are already success- 
fully and economically operating Sturtevant Air Conditioning sys- 
tems. In textile mills we get at the heart of yarn breaks by elimi- 
isthe symbolofthe nating static electricity, We furnish a 
JE * Fletcher . : 
Co.. engineeriug COO], Gry climate in summer; warm, 
experts in the de~ woist climate in winter. Humidity and 
sign and installa- . 
tion of Air-Con- temperature are under easy control and 
ditioning Systems. . 7 

can be regulated at will. Request our 





engineering department to study your plant and submit a plan and 
an estimate of your needs. No obligation incurred. Write the 
nearest of our twenty-three Sales Engineering Branches. 





For greater strength and effe 
ciency Sturtevant multivane fan 
wheels have patented cup- 
shaped vanes which enable 
Sturtevant multivane fans to 
deliver largest valumes of air 
at smallest cost. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASS., 


HYDE PARK, 





AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Good Construction 


Is The Backbone 
Of Good Operation— 






Say what we may, we 
can’t get away from the 
fact that good _ con- 
struction is essential to 









good loom motor opera- 







: ~ tion ° 


It often happens that the 
least noticeable details 
of design are of first im- 
| portance from the stand- 
| point of uninterrupted 
| operation and low main- 





— 

















\ tenance cost. 






Loom Motor Leaflet 1292 


A customer once said, ‘‘An incident has come to 
my attention that convinces me it was well worth my 
while to carefully review your construction leaflet. 
Developments have confirmed the choice it enabled 
me to make from a construction standpoint.”’ 

Leaflet 1292 will convince any textile man of two 
things (1) That the engineers who designed the 
Westinghouse Loom Motor knew what is re- 
quired of such a motor, and (2) that nothing 
has been left undone to fit it for loom motor 
requirements. 


























Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinchotise 
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DUSTLESS AND 
AUTOMATIC 


LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 





A ence momen 






Economical to 
Operate 





Low Cost of 
Maintenance 













Saves Time and 
Labor 





BE Fe ht ge 


Simple, Durable 
Practical 












Strips Card 
Clean 






Control Always 
Absolute 






Nee 


Sanitary and ©; = | ieee yoo oa ? > fliteration 
Efficient | Ne. ee ——— —s Furnished 
: ~ Cet OF oF gage . > 












South Bre .ch Offi 
Rogers amotte wc Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upier Fai's, Mass. “Greenvule’s co” 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 
closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


———— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


———————— 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 
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TRADE MARK. 


FOR THE TEXTILE MILL 


In many of the leading textile mills, the question of venti- 
lating and air conditioning has been solved with satisfaction and 
profit. 


In the Arlington Mills, shown here, a better quality of pro- 
ducts, improved working conditions and satisfied employes are 
the result of the study made whereby the right kind of air is 
furnished every hour of the day thruout this big plant. 


Whether it is equipment for the handling of cotton, or 
fans, blowers or air conditioning apparatus for the textile 
field, we are in a position to furnish the kind of equipment 
which experience has proven to be best suited to the particular 


needs. 


If you are contemplating any additions to your plant or if 
there is any point at which ventilation enters which you would 
like to talk over with us, we would be glad to have you get in 
touch with us. One of our sales engineers located near you 
will be glad to cooperate to the fullest extent. 








American 


Blower 


Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Sirocco Co. , Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. 





ee Branches in All Large 


Arlington Mills e.° 
Lawrence, Mass. Cities. 
users of ‘‘Sirocco’’ products 
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IG DENSIT 


A Press 


of Enormous Capacity 


Cummin’s' New Patent Horizontal 
Cotton Baling Press for High Density 
End-Pressed Bales consists of a horizon- 
tal hydraulic press of enormous capac- 
ity as compared with any press of the 
present day. 

56 pounds per cubic foot is the den- 
sity obtained by the Cummins’ bale a3 
compared with an average of 22 pounds 
by the present methods-employed in this 
country, 

The Merchant Sample Machine is 
supplied with each press at a very nomi- 
nal price. With these machines samples 
ean be drawn from any bale of any 


desired weight without the necessity for 
re-pressing. 

On the left is shown the cotton bale 
in machine, samples being drawn of any 
desired weight. 

On the left cotton bale in machine, 
after sampling. Re-hooped with origi- 
nal hoop, and fit for shipment as be- 
fore. 

We shall be glad to confer with 
those interested in the future of Amer- 
ica’s cotton exports, giving them the 
benefit of our long experience in High- 
Density baling. Write for catalogue. 


W. D. Crumpton 


American Representative 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO Lrp 
MANCHESTER ENGLAND 


29 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 
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The leading Textile Manufacturers of the Country place the burden 
of all their figure-work on the Monroe Calculating Machine 
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‘ The office of the Pyramid Si ks Corporation where 
us conrone™ ois where Monroe Calculating Machines have proved 
agrees cover @ * invaluable in perfect.ng and maintaining their 

- well organized cost system. 


gece ae | The MONROE: Does More than Simply Reduce 


| Mistakes— it eliminates them 


O matter what type of figure-work—yardage, payrolls, mill costs, sale sheets, 

inventories, etc.—you can figure them easily and quickly on the MONROE, 
\ because it notonly Adds, but Multiplies, Divides and Subtracts as easily as other ma- 
chines add. The two-way mechanism of the machine marks the simplicity of 
figuring on this four-in-one machine; a forward turn for Addition and Multiplica- 
tion and backward turn for Subtraction and Division. 

But of greater importance than speed is the 
assurance of absolute accuracy of your an 
swers. This feature is made possible by the 
MONROE Visible Check of Accuracy, which 
enables you to proveand check your figures 
as you go along. And last, but not least, is 
the flexible keyboard, which enables the oper- 
ator to detect and correct an error in depress- 
ing a key before the error enters in the 
machine. 


The “SHOW ME” Coupon 
Mail it Today 





To Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company 


Let us prove to you by actual demonstration in your ofhce 
on your own work how the MONROE can save you time 
laher and money in doing all your figure-work There 
obligation attached, Use the coupon, 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Woolworth Building New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Send op f r olde 
‘*Cutting the Cost of “Cloth Cor 
struction.’’ 
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Manufacturers 
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of 
HANK CLOCKS 


for all makes 


of 









Combing, Drawing, Roving, 





Spinning and Twisting 






Machines. 






Correspondence Solicited. 





ee 


Recognized as 


the Standard 


V JE ARE grinder specialists giv- 
ing our entire time to the man- 


ufacture of one thing—GRINDERS. 














That is why Roy Grinders are rec- 
ognized as the standard. 


Our position in the industry which 
we attained by over fifty years of spe- 
cialization on such machines permits 
no compromise. 


By countless experiments and the 
embodiment of every improvement in 
our grinders that these tests have 
proven we believe we are now offering 
mill men the highest type of Card and 
Napper Roll Machines it is possible to 
produce. 










The hearty endorsement of mills 
which lead the Textile Industry is con- 
clusive evidence of Roy Efficiency and 
Service 









SHIPPED T 
wil 


ORLD OVER 


ULNA AANA = 
















B.S. ROY & SON CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Roy Grinders 
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With wages higher and working hours 
shorter than ever before, accurate time- 
keeping, cost accounting and payroll 
computing are vital necessities of busi- 
ness. 

These factors protect the emplover. They also safe- 
guard the emplovee by insuring him of reliable, im- 
partial time records—which in turn guarantees fair 
payrolls. 


International Time and Cost Recorders 


—mechaniecally operated by the work- International Time Reeorders show 
ers themselves—take all the guesswork how much time each worker spends 
out of timekeeping, cost figuring, and the plant each day. 

payroll preparation. Their records are International Cost Recorders show 
simple, complete,  clearly-printed what each worker accomplishes—job by 
always accurate. job—while he is there. 


That piste pporinnt mecdl 


is explained clearly ; d briefly t de qui! ! 
plaining in mare fact lhterature whic] we wall a id 


nd you on requ W rite 
260 Models- Electric or uy ae Driver 7" 











== 


International Time Rinadhin’ C oO. 


General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 
Works: Endicoit, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 
Canadian Office: 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto 


London Office: 
57 City Road, Fi--hnrv Tondon, E. C., England 


Paris Office: 
75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France 


Offices and Service Stations in all principal 
Inte:uational Cost Recorder cities of the World 

















International Card Recorder 
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HE STAFFORD Automatic 


Loom stands for low operating 







cost and high quality of fabrics. 






It has the widest scope of any auto- 





matic loom and can be easily 






changed over from one fabric to an- 






other: 









And remember that while saving 
50% 


you the weavers can earn from 40% 







to 50% more wages. 






Write for illustrated catalog. 





to 60% in weaving costs for 
| 
| 
| 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 













———— 
——— 


Because It’s An Investment That Solves 
Labor Problems and Increases Production 











The question of efficient labor is of vital impor- 
tance to every textile mill man 

The laboring man of the future 
influenced by the advantages offered 
family by the mill—advantages that 
and bind him to the job. 

Such advantages are no considered or 
elassified within the narrow ‘* Welfare 
Work’’ but are considered by the farsighted ex- 
ecutive as an absolute necessity that will prove a 


is going to be 
him and his 
attract him 


longer 


limits of 


paying investment 

It requires no stretch of imagination to picture 
the contentment and loyal feeling of employees that 
are provided with outdoor gymnasia and athletic 
goods, and ‘nurseries and playgrounds for their 
families. The workers are healthier in mind and 
body through the use of such apparatus and they 
have something to look forward to at the 


always 
Playgrounds for 


end of their day's arduous labor. 





HILL-GTANDARD 


the children uplift the standard of health through- 


out the entire village, increasing the ability of the 


larger operatives to work more efficiently and con- 
tentedly. 

there is a reaction throughout your en- 
tire family of operatives—a reaction mentally, 
morally and physically that cannot help but in- 
crease individual productiveness and be profitable 
n dollars and cents to the mill. 

FUN-FUL Playground Apparatus is already in- 
stalled in over two hundred of the largest mills in 
the country who are finding that it’s a paying in- 
vestment—finding that FUN-FUL Apparatus is 
made to stand the use and abuse of the roughest 
operatives. The line includes Swings, Slides, See 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Outdoor Gym- 
nasia, Athletic Goods of all kinds, etc. 


In short 


Ask today for complete catalog. 


Co: 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE- 
Edward Ferger, 276 Lucile Ave., Atlanta 





FACTORIES: 
Anderson, Indiana, Kokomo, indiana 














Important! 
Income Tax 
Exemption. 









Owing to the fact that 
the policy of the United 
States Government is to 
encourage recreation and 
general welfare work 
among _s industrial em- 
ployes and their famil- 
ies, manufacturers and 
other employers are au- 
thorized to deduct ex- 
penditures for such pur- 
poses from their Income 
Tax Returns. 

Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to equip your re- 
creation grounds practi- 
cally without expense te 
you. 
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The more cotton you pro- 
duce and sell, the heavier 
grows your correspondence, 
and the faster each letter and 
memo must be written. 


With The Dictaphone al- 


ways at your elbow, you stand 


A High Production Curve ; 


Means Faster Dictation 





the best chance of keeping 
your factory and your custom- 
ers promptly informed. Phone 
or write for convincing | 5-min- 
ute demonstration in your of- 
fice, on your work. Branches 
in all principal cities—see your 
telephone book. 


DIZ TAPAVNE 


alk Rezist2ared in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 

A Dept. 137-L, Woolworth Building, New York City 

iN Jacksonville Columbus Tampa Birmingham Burlington Nashville 
Montgomery Brunswick Savannah Albany Wilmington Knoxville 
Clarksdale Valdosta Charleston Charlotte Chattanooga Memphis 
Atlanta Ottawa Vancouver, B. C. St. John Halifax Calgary 
Toronto Pawtucket, R. I. Montreal London Hamilton 
Winnipeg Providence Boston 

There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and manufactured by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 








**The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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other: 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Because It’s An Investment That Solves 


matic loom and 
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HE STAFFORD Automatic 
Loom stands for low operating 


cost and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any auto- 


can be 


changed over from one fabric to an- 


And remember that while saving 
50% to 60% in weaving costs for 
you the weavers can earn from 40% 


to 50% more wages. 





Labor Problems and Increases Production 


The question of efficient labor is of vital impor- 
tance to every textile mill man 

The laboring man of the future is going to be 
influenced by the advantages offered him and his 
family by the mill—advantages that attract him 
and bind him to the job. 

Such advantages are no longer considered or 
elassified within the narrow limits of ‘‘Welfare 
Work’’ but are considered by the farsighted ex- 
ecutive as an absolute necessity that will prove a 
paying investment 

It requires no stretch of imagination to picture 
the contentment and loyal feeling of employees that 
are provided with outdoor gymnasia and athletic 
goods, and ‘nurseries and playgrounds for their 
families. The workers are healthier in mind and 
body through the use of such apparatus and they 
always have something to look forward to at the 
end of their day’s arduous labor. Playgrounds for 





HILL-GTANDARD 


the children uplift the standard of health through- 


out the entire village, increasing the ability of the 


larger operatives to work more efficiently and con- 
tentedly. 

In short, there is a reaction throughout your en- 
tire family of operatives—a reaction mentally, 
morally and physically that cannot help but in- 
crease individual productiveness and be profitable 
n dollars and cents to the mill. 

FUN-FUL Playground Apparatus is already in- 
stalled in over two hundred of the largest mills in 
the country who are finding that it’s a paying in- 
vestment—finding that FUN-FUL Apparatus is 
made to stand the use and abuse of the roughest 
operatives. The line includes Swings, Slides, See 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Outdoor Gym- 
nasia, Athletic Goods of all kinds, etc. 


Ask today for complete catalog. 


Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE- 
Edward Ferger, 276 Lucile Ave., Atlanta 





FACTORIES: 
Anderson, Indiana, Kokomo, tndiana 





Important! 
Income Tax 
Exemption. 


Owing to the fact that 
the policy of the United 
States Government is to 
encourage recreation and 
general welfare work 
among industrial em- 
ployes and their famil- 
ies, manufacturers and 
other employers are au- 
thorized to deduct ex- 
penditures for such pur- 
poses from their Income 
Tax Returns. 

Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to equip your re- 
creation grounds practi- 
cally without expense te 
you. 
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A High Production Curve : 


Means Faster Dictation 


The more cotton you pro- 
duce and sell, the heavier 
grows your correspondence, 
and the faster each letter and 
memo must be written. 


With The Dictaphone al- 


ways at your elbow, you stand 


Revzistared in 


the best chance of keeping 
your factory and your custom- 
ers promptly informed. Phone 
or write for convincing | 5-min- 
ute demonstration in your of- 
fice, on your work. Branches 
in all principal cities—see your 
telephone book. 


DIC TAPAVNE 


the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 137-L, Woolworth Building, New York City 





“*The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


iN Jacksonville Columbus Tampa Birmingham Burlington Nashville 
Montgomery Brunswick Savannah Albany Wilmington Knoxville 
Clarksdale Valdosta Charleston Charlotte Chattanooga Memphis 
Atlanta Ottawa Vancouver, B. C. St. John Halifax Calgary 
Toronto Pawtucket, R. I. Montreal London Hamilton ; 
Winnipeg Providence Boston 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and manufactured by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 









with the No. 10 Finnell 
Scrubber. The aisles 
are scrubbed with 
larger machines at 
the rate of 2,000 
to 5,000 square 
feet per hour 


Last month we asked, ‘‘Which is the 
Cleanest Mill in America>’’ We printed a 
picture taken in a New England mill show- 
ing how clean the floors are kept. 


This month we show another photograph. 
Here we see how floors are scrubbed 100% 
clean under the machinery. The mill in 
which this picture was taken is one of the 
cleanest in America—because its floors, the 
most difficult part to keep clean, are scrubbed 
the Finnell way, the 100% clean way. 


No mill can be cleaner than its floors. 
How clean is yours? Can you claim the 


COTTON 


Competing for the Honor 


of Having the 


Cleanest Mill in America 



















title, ‘“‘The Cleanest Mill in America’’ ? 


Cleanliness is important. It helps to keep 
employees clean, morally and physically, to 
keep them happy, to improve their effi- 
ciency, to reduce accidents and to eliminate 
waste and soilage. The Finnell System 
saves thousands of dollars. One mill saves 


$12,000 a year. 


We shall be pleased to give you complete 
information about the Finnell System of 
Power Scrubbing, its cost and its efficiency. 
Please address our general offices when 
writing. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta Buffalo Denver 
Baltimore Chiczgo Detroit 


SCE TECEES HEY 
a ertectact 
tecteaen 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Boston Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee 

Cleveland KansasCity Minneapolis 


Newark Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
New York Providence 

ha St. Louis 
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POWER’S MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


MEANS— 


‘‘HIGH CLASS PROJECTION 
LONG SERVICE 
SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION” 


Complete Motion Picture Theatre Equipment 


Southern Theatre Equipment Coast 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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F.H. THOMAS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



























A First Aid Koom or an Kmergency Hospital for your employees will: 






Decrease your liability for industrial accidents. 






Decrease time lost through temporary incapacity of your workers. 






Decrease needless suffering from minor injuries and prevent minor in- 
juries from developing into serious cases. 







Increase morale and loyalty among your employees and give you oppor- 
tunity to show your interest in the welfare of your workers. 







The F. H. Thomas Company has equipped First Aid Rooms for over four hun- 
dred factories and mills who have appreciated these facts. 







A modern Thomas equipped emergency room will put you also among the pro- 
gressive owners who are saving money and advancing the conditions of their 
workers. 






Write for information and advice stating, if possible, the number and nature 
of your accidents. 





A new catalogue will be ready the middle of October. 


F. H. THOMAS COMPANY 
689-691 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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the Large Cotton Mills 


THIS is the economical answer to the problem of long and heavy 
hauls, over factory and warehouse floors, along loading platforms 
and docks, where there is irregular routing and constantly shifting 
conditions. 

The I-T-C Storage Battery Trucks dispense with fixed tracks 
and trolleys. Swiftly, noiselessly, under perfect control, they 
glide in and out and around, negotiating with ease the heaviest 
requirements. 

In I-T-C Trucks are embodied all the newest and best ideas 
of battery truck construction. Investigate the I-T-C before 
vou invest. 


ASK FOR I-T-C BULLETINS 
THEY DESCRIBE VARIOUS TYPES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK COMPANY 


Div. of COWAN TRUCK CO., 107 CANAL ST. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


OUR SOUTHERN PEPRESENTATIVES ARE: 


The Lav'neond Ao., i F. J. Gauntlett, 


406 Peters Bldg., Wilkins Bldg., 
‘Aenea a J Washington, D. C. 
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3 TYPES: 
TRACTORS, 
ELEVATING 


and 


LOAD CARRYING 
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HITE Truck performance is so widely and 
favorably known, it is considered standard 
among truck users. It is the basis for judging truck 
operation and maintenance. 


There is never any argument about White 
dependability or economy or value. These are 
established factors. 


Everywhere White Trucks are known for their 
high earning power, for their ability to do the most 
work for the least money. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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In the Land y Cotton 
More Efficient Hauling Methods. 


This is the great age of industrial efficiency. 


Everywhere—more efficient methods of production are be- 
ing installed. 


Electricity leads, and one of the greatest improvements has 
been the replacement of the hand trucker by this great power. 


Today it is the storage battery Truck and Tractor that is 
supreme in rapid transportation of raw materials, at Ware- 
houses, Railroad Terminals and Steamship Piers. 


They are great time and labor savers and are proving wise 
investments in the Cotton Industry. 


The Storage Battery is the HEART of the machine. On 


its performance depends the success of your haulage system. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES, with their all steel and 


iron construction guarantee your Trucks and Tractors sure, de- 
pendable service, day in and day out. 


Our Bulletin 600-C-D shows what Industrial Trucks and 
Tractors equipped with Edison Storage Batteries have accom- 
plished in many industries. May we send you a copy? 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. 


Distributors in 

New York Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Denver 
Kansas City New Orleans Atlanta Washington Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

Scranton Syracuse New Haven 
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OUTLINE OF MA/N DRI/VE 


BROOKLYN ELEVATOR & MILLING CO. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


1 DRIVEN 
PULLEY 


Plo on Le > 5o 


H.P Required 150 

Belt Speed 2990 F.RM 

R.PM Dr ve Pulley 68 
er Diam. Drive Pulley 40 


Diam. Driven Pulley A’ 


Specified GOODYEAR BELT 30’6Ply 


BLUE STREAK CONSTRUCTION 


A Main Drive, an Idler, $3.28—and the G. T. M. 


ditions could be met better by a certain kind of 





There used to be an idler on the main drive 





BELTING » PACKING 


of the Brooklyn Elevator and Milling Company. 
There used to be expensive belts on the drive 
costing $6.84 a foot. They used to last about 18 
months. For more than two years that drive has 
been belted at a cost of $3.28 less per foot than 
they used to pay—the idler has been taken off 
—and they have saved $389.28 in 24 months on 
that one drive. It happened this way: 


One day in 1916 a G. T. M.—Goodyear Techni- 
cal Man—called and explained the Goodyear 
Plan of selling belts to meet conditions. He 
explained the plan in detail, pointing out that a 
belt was really a machine part and should be 
bought just like any other part, to fit the con- 
ditions—and not as one buys nails. Hetold them 
how the Goodyear Technical Man carefully 
studied a drive before specifying a belt for it, and 
enumerated some of the savings that had been 
made on the drives of a number of plants. 


They asked him to study the main drive, because 
the expensive belt on it was just about giving 
out. Hedidso. He found that the idler on it 
could be dispensed with provided a certain kind 
of Goodyear friction-surface belt were used. He 
also found that the slow speed and other con- 


6-ply Goodyear construction than by the belt 
then in use. 


He specified a certain 30", 6-ply Goodyear. 


It cost $229.60 less than the belt they had been 
using. They decided to try it. It came, was 
applied, and has already given 24 months of 
trouble-free service—and still looks as good as 
new. With the old kind of belt that drive used 
to cost $26.60 per month plus trouble and repairs. 
With the G. T. M.'s belt it has cost less than $10.38 
per month—and no+rouble or repairs. For the 


24 months the saving has been $389.28. 


Since then the G. 7.M.— Our Mr. Kernohan— 


has been asked to study many other drives in that 
plant. His recommendations have saved so much 
for the company that when they built a new plant 
every drive in it was belted according to his 
analysis and specifications. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive—no matter 


how small or how large—ask a G.T.M. to call. 
He'll do it without charge when next he is in your 
vicinity. The G. T. M.’s services are free because 
the savings they effect for belt users are so con- 
siderable that a gratifying volume of business is 
certain to come to us within a few years from 
the plants served. 


GoopyEarR Trre & RusserR Company 
Offices Throughout the World 





MADE IN U.S.A 
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In Comb’ Boxes---One Filling of 
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NON-FEULD OIL 
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Lubricates 
6 to 8& Weeks 





It is an absolute fact that one filling of NON- 
FLUID OIL in Comb Boxes will yield 6 to 8 weeks ~ 


of perfect lubrication, while the best grades of oil last 


0) LL about a week. 
Here is a splendid place to try out NON-FLUID 


PATENT OFFICE OIL and find out for yourself how much better lubri- 
cation it gives and how much work it saves. 


NON-FLUID OIL will greatly reduce the cost 
of lubrication, in the card room—gives better lubrica- 
" tion—helping to maintain the accuracy of setting and 
Text ile drive conditions that determine the strength of the stock. 
Where NON-FLUID OIL is used the bearings of 


carding machinery will not wear out of alignment as 


Lubricants etl sand 
Then, too, NON-FLUID OIL positively will 


not spatter on card clothing and goods being manu- 
factured, drawing cans or floors—insuring a better 
product and a cleaner room. 


NON-FLUID OIL should be used in licker-in 
bearings to prevent them from heating—on cams to 
minimize wear—and on cylinder bearings to avoid 
frictional heat, as well as in comb boxes. 
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Special 


Send for free testing samples and new 
edition of Lubrication of Textile Machinery 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C. Lewis W. Thomason, District Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HE fact that there has 

been from the first a steady 
growth in the nation-wide 
demand for Strom Bearings is 
the best proof of the high 
quality of these bearings and 
the dependability of their 
performance in service wher- 
ever a shaft turns. This, 
perhaps, accounts for the un- 
precedented demand which is 
now being made upon us for 
Strom equipment. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent License) 


Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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“The Finest Belt Made’ 


That’s what the engineer in charge says of the Ladew Leather Belt here 
pictured. It has been running about 5 years, and took the place of 
another Ladew Belt of the same size that gave 36 years of service. 


When you think of records like this, doesn’t the first cost of a belt seem 
like a mighty secondary matter? Doesn't it appear self-evident that a 
belt that will give service like this, is worth almost any price you might 


) 


have to pay for it? 


Trouble is, most belts are mere temporary affairs—they don’t last— 
you've got to think about replacements. Ladew Leather Belts—rightly 
selected, installed and cared for—are permanent investments. 


Eow.R. AAD EW Co.,INc. 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK.,U.S.A. 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal 
Citics of the World Carry Complete Stocks. 
Look in your ’Phone Book for Local Address. 












































We Also Make 


OE! lev ators an ae (4 onveyors 







2 Portable Loaders 












Another Indorsement 


for Silent Chain Drives 
MB; J. E. Sirrine, one of 


America’s foremost tex- 


tile mill designers and produc- 
tion engineers, as a result of his re- 
search work, declares in a recent 
address:— 


“In no case have we ever known a 
mill that failed to get increased pro- 
duction, where individual drives were 
installed. In applying individual 
motors to looms, we find we are not 
only getting a higher production but 
a better cloth, due to the fact that 
the speed is constant, and the cloth 
looses that wavy appearance, due to 
unequal beat-up of the filling threads. 
Altogether, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that one of the ways of in- 
creasing production, is securing uniform 
speed, either with Silent Chains, direct 
connected motors, or by gears. I think 
we get better results with silent chain 
than with any other form of drive’. 


Think over these statements and send 
for one of our experienced engineers to 
study your conditions, and explain the 
results of various tests which have proved 
the superiority of Link-Belt Silent Chain. 
It is the ultimate drive for textile ma- 
chinery. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


FSLLADELP REA CHICAGO aac rr «hem Is 
" 9 Broadway Boston 9 Federal St 
‘ttabara ‘ 15 gor Park Bid ig St. Le Central Nat'l Bank Bidg 
cael Ellicott S .vare Wilkes- = 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg 
Hunt tiagton, w Ve . Robso 
eland 
= ae mburst Ble ig 


Jeattle se . - ; ; ; First Avenue. 5 
*ortland, Ore Firs t and Stark Sts. 


3a Francisco ° 582 Market St 
Los Angeles ° ° Los Ange eles St 
Tr o, Cam. . » Cocatin Dink Belt Co., Ltd. 
Denver ‘ : } Lindrooth, Shubart & Co 
Lousville, Ky Fred’k Wehle, Starks Ridz 


New Or cans C. O. Hinz. Hibernia Bk Bldg 
Biemiospem. Ala g w 720 Brown-Marx Bidg 
Charictte,N C. J 4% poe Com’! Bank Bidg. 
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Known as 


“Old 
Reliable”’ 
Since 


1542 


Don’t keep on 
wasting money at the coal pile, 
in machine output and labor cost by 
ising cheap leather belting. Give ‘‘old reli- 
able’’ Cocheco Belting a chance to save you money. 


Cocheco Belting—tanned by the slow-but-sure white oak 
bark process, curried, stretched, stripped, properly matched 
and inspected all along the line—can be depended on to give 
maximum production at minimum power cost. 


Cocheco Belting is Quality Belting—sold on merit. Ask for more information. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N. H. 


BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer Street NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray Street CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin Street 








REUNUE 


Nature's Water Softener 


Detroit 


Threats and Suit Do Not Worry 
This Satisfied Refinite User 


THE REFINITE CO., Refinite Building, OMAHA, NEB. 


New York Chicago Cincinnati Minneapolis Kansas City 
a ‘ Atlanta Pueblo ” 
ft Salt Lake City San Francisco Los Angeles sf 
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HARVEY LAUNDRY COMPANY 


82 to 90 CHENANGO STREET 


Burra.o, N. Y. | 


















To Users and Prospective Purchasers of 
Refinite Water Softeners 


As most of yeu doubtless know, suit alleging infringement recently was filed 
against us because of our use of a Refinite Water Softener. a 


Why this suit was brought against us is a question we are not in position to 
answer. We do know, however, that such action was publicly threaténed be- 
fore we purchased a Refinite system. 


We have had our Refinite water Softener about two years. When suit was finally 
started against us, naturally we wondered whether we had made a mistake --- in 
other words, would it not have been better for us to have been intimidated into 
deciding against the use of a Refinite system? 


We wish to state that we believe we acted wisely and that under the same circum. 
stances we would again purchase & Refinite system. Here are our reasons: 


First -- The Refinite Company has taken entire charge of the de- 
fense, as it agreed to do in the event of such action. The suit 

has not cost us one minute of annoyance nor one cent of expense. 

We have the manufacturer's guarantee of protection against possi- 
ble damages (we can have a surety bond, in addition, if we want it). 


Second -- The water supplied our laundry is 7 1/2 grs. hardness. 
With this water we used 30 lbs. of soap and 70 ibs.of soda to wash 
$100 worth of work. Since installing Refinite, we use but 13 lbs. 





Refinite soft water prevents scale in our steam boilers pipes, 
This has greatly reduced our fuel consumption, in addition to sav- 
ing much trouble, time and cost of repairs and equipment. 


Refinite gives us a perfectly neutral water of NO HARDNESS. This 
water not only cuts our washroom expense far more than half but en- 
ables us to launder the finest fabrics that are washable without 
injury to color or fibre. 


Instead of regretting our action, we are of the opinion that wé could not afford 
to be without a Refinite Water Softener even if we did not have the unlimited 
co-operation and protection of the Refinite Company. 


HARVEY UNDRY COMPANY 
By 
President. 





The above tells you first hand what Refinite means to this user-—why he could not afford to be 
intimidated. 


The Refinite Water Softener is making money for this user—it will make money for you. 


The Refinite Company is protecting this patron—it will protect you. 





LET US TELL YOU ABOUT REFINITE. 







Toronto Spokane Buffalo 
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Industrial Gommunities | 


Alt this time when so much 
thought is directed to the bet- 
terment of living conditions, 
we offer the coordinated serv- 
ices of a thoroughly equipped 
organization, together with an 
extensive experience. 


Community Buildings 
Model Mouses 
(Water Supply 
Sewerage 
Dairies 
Electric Lighting 
Sidewalks 
Community Laundries 
Street Improvements 
Refrigerating Plants 





BSERVICES 
J-E-SIRRINE 
EN,GINAAF ER, 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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COMPLETE BUILDINGS 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


No Excavating Necessary 


‘Circle A’’ Buildings are put up as easily in winter as in 
summer. They are factory built complete in interchangeable 
units: Floors, walls, ceilings and roof sections. When they reach 
you there is no painting to be done, no hardware to be attached; 
they are all ready to the last detail for instant assembling by bolt- 
ing. Here then is the immediate solution of your industrial-housing 
problem; and besides ‘‘Circle A’’ structures are more durable and 
cost less than those which are standard built. 


‘‘Circle A’’ Units assure both permanency and portability. 
Their salvage value is 100%, for they are dismantled just as easily as 
they are erected, and without any damage. The same units may 
be used interchangeably for factories, schools, residences, bunk 
houses, recreation halls, storage buildings, barracks, offices, 
hospitals, etc. 


The co-operation of the ‘‘Circle A’’ Service Department is at 
your immediate command. We maintain a permanent organization 
of engineers, architects and building superintendents for the purpose 
of extending our clientele active assistance at all times. No matter 
how big your building problem may be do not hesitate to ask 
our advice. 


If you so desire, one of our industrial-housing experts will call at 
your office to present the ‘‘Circle A” story in full detail. 


For further information write or wire our nearest 
office—Chicago, Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal 
Telegraph Bldg.; Fort Worth; Detroit, Hall Bldg. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


O©“CIRCLE-A”® 


PATENTS PENDING 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


COTTON 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 


car. Normally, 
leaving our mill. 


shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 


QUICK RESULT 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. 
sheathing, siding, flooring, 
bered and ready to nail in place, 


SERVICE PLUS 


Every piece of material, 
interior finish, 


joists, studs, rafters, 
is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 poula- 


tion. Experienced town planners, 


landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 
spent months of study and work in their production. 


This service becomes a part 


of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 


All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, 
flooring, interior finish, plaster, hardware, 
paints, nails, are carried constantly in stock, 
ready for instant shipment. 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


As many as five hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion. 


=—SS——— 





A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
price_on a single house or complete cities of 300, 
500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 population. 
These cities are now listed in our book on In- 
dustrial Houses. Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools municipal buildings, water 
distributing systems, electric light plants and 
distribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 
‘‘Book of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in- 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin Book ‘Industrial Housing’ 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 


The Aladdin Co. 


(621 SOVEREIGN AVE., 





HOME BUILDERS TO THE NATION 
TOWN BUNT FIRS TO THE NATION 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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Manufactured in large quantities, after patented methods. 
Especially adapted to industrial villages. Used by many of 
the largest corporations. 


Thoroughly substantial. Costs 
less than half the ordinary house. 
Quickly erected. Absolutely 


guaranteed. 


Saves architect's, contractor's, lumber dealer's and jobber’s 
superfluous profits. Cost of manufacture and erection cut 
in half. 
It Will Pay you to Investigate. 
Address 
QJuicke\tY Bungalow Department F118 


A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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You will know Lupton Factory Sash by its clean-cut lines. 


A joint that does not mar the finished appearance of the sash. Pivots that preserve the 
weathering, yet avoid clumsiness. 

The Lupton Joint has been a feature of With the recently-revised Lupton sections, 

Lupton Factory Sash for many years. It the lines of the muntins and frame members 


secures ample strength by the manner or 4Fe neater and cleaner than ever before. 


framing the muntins together; the stronger Full particulars about details and sizes in 
the wind pressure, the tighter is the lock of (Catalogue 10-LSS. Are you posted on the 
the intersecting members. new Standard and Warehouse Stock sizes? 
DAVIDLUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Amber St. and Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. le casie sa tnia 
Makers of Modern equipment for daylight and natural ventilation —_—— Type 
Chicago Pittsburgh Boston ta tn tnd 
New York Cleveland Detroit d and side walls 
Washington Pond Operating Device 
Fj for long lines of sash 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Sketch shows the Reading 
Cotton Mill, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Reading, Penna. 
Lupton Factory Sash used. 
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For Interior Walls and Ceilings 


Supplies more and better light, by reflecting and diffusing Sunlight as well 
as artificial light to every corner of your mill thereby increasing the hours 
of daylight and saving much of the artificial light required at night. Pee 
Gee Factrilite has a high gloss, tile-like finish of highest reflective power— 


Stays White for Years 





Pee Gee Factrilite is made by our own |} It isan economical paint, because it is 
perfected process of especially prepared || Washable, Durable, Germ and Moisture 
white pigments and long oil, therefore || Proof. Saves the expense of frequent re- 
it will not turn yellow like ordinary | painting,does not peel or crack and with- 


paints which contain lead and varnish. || stands the vibration of heavy.machinery 


Pee Gee Factrilite spreads freely and is easily applied on wood, plaster, 
stone,brick or metal surfaces,having a covering capacity of 450 to 550 
square feet per gallon. It is madein gloss enamel or eggshell finish. 


We Supervise the Job at Our Expense 


Write today for Sample Board painted with Pee Gee Factrilite 
and Booklet on Pee Gee Industrial Paints 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


Incorporated 


Established 1867 Paint Grinders, Varnish Makers Louisville, Ky. 
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Waukegan, Illinois -: Cleveland, Ohio 


LOOK FOR THE AW/fay MARK OF QUALITY @N ALL CYCLONE PRODUCTS 


Phone, Wire or Write Main Offices at Waukegan, Illinois, or Branch Offices Nearest You 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: 


Branches: Chicago Detroit Rochester Philadelphia New York City Oakland, Calif. 
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Vorco-lite and the Vortex Painter : 
A Combination Hard to Beat = 


When you put white oil paint on your factory interior, you want Fs 
high-grade material and you want it put on right. Vorco-lite is a it 
Vortex Quality Paint that we can go to the mat for. The Vortex ‘2 
Painter is a mechanical applier that handles Vorco-lite right. : 


The illustration above is that of the East 55th Street Gymnasium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Each panel in this ceiling contains 104 square 
feet. It took two hand-brush men 35 minutes to go over one of 
these panels with one coat only. One machine-man with the Vortex 
Painter covered one of these panels with one application of Vorco- 
lite equivalent to three coats in 5 minutes. 


Pa 





He 


Figure it out for yourself. 


nA 


There is a reliable painting contractor in your locality who will be 


qlad to use the Vortex Painter on your work. Or we are prepared  \ ¥ FOR? CO) 


J Ai tu send you this equipment, with full instructions for its use. = BRANDS 
- . ; sti; sengee seize : oe 2 
‘ . - H 
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(1) GREENVILLE, 8S. C 

lst Southern Textile 
sition 

2nd Southern Textile 
sition. 

3rd Southern Textil 
sition. 

Seuthern Textile Exp 
Bldg 

Ameriean Spinning Co 
(4 contracts 

Dunean Mills (3 cont 

Po'tnsett Mills 

Woodside Cotton Mills 

Brandon Mills 

Camperdown Mills 

Monoghan Mill 

Mills Mfg. Co 

City of Greenville 
(Pumping Station) 

Camp Sevier 
(U. S. Nat. Guard) 

(2) 


Exposit on Co 


(3) GREAT 


Republie Cotton 


ALBEMARLE 
Wiscassett Mil 

($8 contracts) 
Efird Mfg. Co 
(5) WINSTON-SATI 
P. H. Hanes 

(3 contraets) 





ATLANTA, GA. 


sEM 
Knitting 


n Mi 


FALLS, 8. C 
No. 


Mil 
N. C. 


s Co 


(6 


Expo 
Expo 
E 


ce 


x 


contracts) 
N 


Hanes Rubber Co. 
(2 contracts 
Hanes Hosiery Mills 


(6) HONEA PATH, &. C 


Chiquola Mfg. Co 
(2 contracts) 14 
(7) TRION, GA 


The Trien Company 
(8) UNION, 8. C 
Monarch Mills (2 contracts) (4, 
Victor-Monoghan Mill 
(Ottary Plant 
9) SPARTANBURG, 8. ¢ 


Beaumont Mfg. ¢ 


2 contracts 


Saxon Miils (2 contracts oT 
Caldwell & Co. (2 contracts F 
Camp Wadsworth 
U. S. Nat. Guard 18 
(16) LEXINGTON, N. C 
Erlanger Cotton Mills 
(3 contracts 
(11) GREER, 8. C 
Victor Monoghan Mills 19 
(Greer Plant 
Victor Monoghan Mi 
Mo lohon Mfg. Co 
(Victor Pant 
(3 contracts) 


COT TON 





ARLINGTON, 8S. ¢ 


Victor-Moneghan M 
Apa ache Plant 
MARION, N, C 
Clinchfield Mfg 
DARLINGTON, 8 
Darlington Mfg. Ce 


HARTSVILLE 


Souther! 


Novelty ¢ 


CHESTER, §&. ¢ 


Baldwir 


4 


rigst 





Cottor 
itracts) 


in Mills 


ontracts) 


Eureka Mil's 


WESTMINSTER 
M 


ANDERSON, 8. C 


Rivers 


de 


x 


Anderso 


Erwir 


DURHA 


Durham 


(4 


oO 


Cottor 


trart 


Mi 


Mill 
Equine 


M 


elt Mfg 








otton Mil 
Hosiery M 


ntracts) 


Milis 


Cotton Mill 
M, N. (¢ 


CHAPE: HILL, N 
Du He M 
I ver V ; me 8 
PIEDMONT, 8S. ¢ 
Pied: Mfg. ¢ 
CLOVER, 8S. ¢ 
Hawtl Spinning Mi 
ROCK HILL, &. ¢ 
Aragon Mills 
Arcade ( M 
BELTON, 8S. ¢ 
Blair Mills 
NEWBERRY SS ( 
M Mfg. ¢ 
2 mitracts 
FORT MILL, S. ¢ 
I Mill Mfg. ¢ 
contracts 
WARE SHOALS, S 
Ware Shoa's Mfg. ¢ 
WAYCROS: GA 
W County Light & 
Co 
GAINESVILLE, GA 
Pa t Mfg. ¢ 
Gainesy ( M 
ymntracts 
MAYSVILLE, KY 
Maysville Cotton Mill 
2 racts 
( ran Br t 


Here Are the. Owners of the Million Happy Spindles 
Driven and Lighted by Huntington & Guerry 


‘‘Trouble-Proor’”’ Electrical Installations. 


EASLEY sg ¢ 
Easley ¢ Mills 
Alice Millis 
2 contracts 

2) SIMPSONVILLE, S 
City of Simpsonville 
Simps v ‘ 
FOUNTAIN INN 
Fountain I Mfg 

4) WOODRUFF} e. ¢ 
Woodruff ( Mil 
SENECA Ss ¢ 
Victor-Monoghan M 

ser a Pl 

TROUGH. 8. ¢ 
P Mfg. ¢ 
GLENDALE, 8. ¢ 
Dp, Box \ Cc 
TUCAPAL, 8. ¢ 
Tucapau M 
EAST DURHAM, N 
Dur m Cott Mfg 
GAFFNEY, 8S. C 
Gaft Mf ( 
GREENWOOD. s 
«ir Mills 
JONESVILLE, S. C 
\ M M 
W; P 
ENORFI gS ¢ 
I Mt Coe 





HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Greenville, 








South Carolina 
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Mil 
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TT HIS book, ‘Modern Methods in Textile Mills,’’ has 
been written by a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of textile manufacturing. It contains, 
therefore, much that is of interest and value to mill ex- 
ecutives, particularly those who are responsible for pro- 








duction. 





If you have not read this book, send for a copy. It 
is free to executives. You are sure to get one or two 
ideas from it that will more than repay you for the time 
taken to read it. 







Write for your copy today. 






Westinghouse Lamp Company 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country. 
GUARANTEED BY THE NAME For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Federal Electric Siven 
The Super Signal forlextile Mill Use 


Type B Double Head 

7 7 — 

COMMANDING note that everyone hears tee eunlner nenes astecting 
above the din of looms and spindles—and and quitting signal or for fire 

instinctively obeys. That is what makes the tration radius 114 miles. 


Federal Electric Siren ideal for textile mill use. TpyeA”’ Siren for interior 


use as a fire alarm, call sys- 


As an outdoor time signal it is heard for miles tems and other uses requiring 
a signal to be heard in every 


around—a dependable call for every day, the Type B 
c ‘ P y y> t yP nook and corner above 
Siren is supreme. the noises of the tex- 
‘ \ tile mill. 
For indoor use as fire alarm or call signal, the — 
smaller Type A Siren fills a distinct need. 


Always ready— operated from the office,engine room 
or any number of distant points. Current cost averages 
$2.00 per year. No other maintenance expense. 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES wing CHIC ny 


91 New Montgomery Street 649 We 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ‘NEW YORK, NX 


Branches in all Large Cities 


That Weird Penetrating 


Screech that ccmmane, 


Cam» 


rd Street 








Even 


the wost efficient reflector can only cut out 


part of the glare if it must be seen against the deep 
black background of an unlighted ceiling. 


Another New 


A Glass-Top Reflector 


The illustrations above show 


The new developments in lighting come 
IVANHOE. Here is the latest—the 
regular bowl-type or RLM-type reflector 
glass top. 
small portion of the light (10% or less) to 


from 


made with a This permits a 


go to the ceiling, By lighting the ceiling, 
vou avoid the glaring contrast of a bril- 
liantly lighted reflector against a black 


COTTON 
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the Glass-Top IVANHOE -<ieflector lights the ceiling 
just enough to avoid glaring contrast with the bril- 
liantly lighted reflector below. 


“IVANHOE”’ 


background. 


how glare is reduced—in fact, for the first 


time completely 
reflector! 


eliminated—by this new 
The glass-top steel reflector is 
an IVANHOE idea. 


glare problem, why not ,order at 


If you still have a 
once 


samples of this new reflector and give it 
a tryout in a day or a building? 


IVANHOE REGENT WORKS, of General Electric Co- 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“*Ivanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, Ander- 


son Self Adjusting Arms 


and Illuminating 


Service. 


Ivanhoe Glass-Top Reflectors 


The contour of the reflector is 
the same as before—the tried 
and proven RLM STANDARD 
or bowl-type. It reflects the 
light efficiently into the working 
plane. It protects the eye from 
the intense brilliance of the 
MAZDA filaments. And now, by 
permitting a little upward flow 
of light to the ceiling, it pro- 
tects the eye also from that 
other kind of glare — brilliant 
spots of light against the deep 
blackness of the ceiling! Both 
kinds of glare are bad. You've 
eliminated one—why not elimi 
nate the other? 
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Arrows Show 
lectrical Equip 
, a 


in = 


GE Motor Driving Spinning Room, Sterling Cotton Mills. Franklington, N. C 


Electric Power for Maximum 
Production 


Electric Power from G. E, Motors is a necessary condition where 
most product of highest quality is desired at least power cost in 
textile mills. 

G-E Motors have been specially developed for The 
drive of spinning and twisting frames to permit maximum produe 
tion and ideal operating conditions at maximum constant speed. 

Losses and danger due to line shafting and belts are el:minated 
by the use of G-E individual motor drive for spinning frames. The 
dirt and fly, that are circulated by belts and pulleys and often spoil 


nadir idual 


varn, are likewise eliminated. 


The indestruetible windings for these motors; their 
the waste-packed bearings that require 


fans which 


5, we q assure positive ventilation: 


g ae / \ 
\ is | D6 fq | . . ° ] ] a9 } *. 
em Hi | ~~ i minimum attention and use least oil without leaking; 
Ya ’ || So the extra-heavy shafts assure continuity of operation 


Weaving. : ‘“ _ and, therefore. permit maximum produet on. 
f ~ 4 Ss Let our specialists look over your power problems 


and give vou the benefit of their ex 
perience obtained in supplying most of 
+] ley 


the motor drives in use today 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 











Write the following positive gains against the 
cost of installing and operating a 
“Permutit’’ Water Softener: 








Big savings in soaps, and alkali 





Reduced consumption of dye stuffs 





Brighter, truer, more uniform 
colors 





Perfect matching of shades 
Less re-dyeing, with resultant labor 
saving 


Spoiled goods materially reduced 






Better, more uniform quality of 
product 







Lower tuel consumption 


And remember—you pay for ‘“Permutit’’ 
once, but its earnings continue indefinitely. 







Fact is, you cannot afford NOT to use 
“Permutit.” 






Shall one of our engineers call? 


The Permutit Company 


440 Fifth Ave. New York 


Water Softeners Filters 
Iron Removal Apparatus 


BRANCH OFFICES 











AGENTS 


Bostor Mass Starkweather and Broadhurst, 
53 State Street 








St. Louis, Mo Reeves & Sk'nner Machy. Co., 
ee 





J 





Westaway 
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QUICK 
DELIVERIES 


on 
LARGEST SIZES 
of 


DOGWOOD 
DUCK SHUTTLES 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


— 
——>= 














Straight Floor Sweep 


FLOOR 
SWEEPS 


are made to last. Your broom ex- 

pense will be practically eliminated, for 

Feleo Sweeps outwear a dozen brooms. 

Made in any width for any purpose. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes 
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Advertising 
$1.00 per 


Editorial and 
Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year Entered at the 
matter. 


columns 
names of 


Contributions to the 
after iblication The 
used, but must 


Volume 84 





IN THE DAILY MAIL. 


From the Vice-President of a 
North Carolina Knitting 
Mill: 

“Please advise me where I 
can obtain the best small ice 
chests. We have established 
an ice plant in one of our mill 
villages and would like to be 
able to supply our employees 


with a good ice chest. If you 
could put me in touch with 


manufacturers of these chests, 
I would appreciate it great- 
ly.” 


From a Mississippi Mill: 


“We want to buy an ad- 
dressing machine, the latest 
improved model, motor driv- 


en, and if possible we want 
a machine for making our 
own stencils. I would appre- 


ciate it very much if you 
would get in touch with the 
right party and have them 


forward me at once complete 
information on the machines, 
that is, price, cost of stencils, 
cost of filing cabinets for sten- 
cils, etc. We expect to buy 
one of these machines at once, 
if we can get the proper ar- 
rangement for handling our 
mailing list.” 


From a Mississippi Manufact- 
urer : 

“Kindly give me the address 
of the parties to communicate 
with regarding plans and spec- 
ifications for equipping a knit- 
ting mill, i. e.. number of ma- 
chines, their capacity. costs, 
ete.” 


From the President of a Geor- 
gia Cotton Mill, referring 
to the World Cotton Confer- 
ence Number: 

“Won't you please accept 
my congraurutations on the 
very handsome issue of Cot- 
TON received this week? Not 
only is the typographical mat- 


ter very attractive, but, in ad- 
dition, the articles are most 
interesting.” 


From an Advertising Agency: 
“We are just in receipt of 


copy of your October Issue und 
wish to cwempriment you upon 
your success with 
certainly is 


same. It 
a land mark.” 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
REVIEW NUMBEP 


EDITORIAL , 1] 


CONTENTS. 


The Southern textile mills 

= are completing what is gener- 

Collective Bargaining... oc .s ences ccc caves. wae alter penaeiinel as one-at tie 
ms inmost successful years the) 

Repeal the Excess Profits i) Se i have ever enjoyed in their his 
tory. They are running to ¢a- 

Inereased Productior:! Necessary........--..eeeeeeee 50 pacity. They have organized 


and are building more new 


Safety Dovaees Pay Divid@hd cscs icc cece ese es S0 mills and additions than ever 
before started in a like period 
a ae ree Toe EE Pe Pe ee ee 80 of time. Cotton mills, Knit- 
ting mills, and dyeing, bleach- 

ing and finishing plants have 


all shown their share of de- 
velopment, 


GENERAL AND TECHNICAL— 


The Southern manufactur 
‘rs are looking forward to 
ier Angle stris Cee $1 : 
Another Angle on Industrial Democracy even a bigger and better year 
‘ , . . ‘h; F in 1920. After pointing out 
Cotton Manufacturing in China............+..-+++: ot) in ss ! 
A the basie reasons for the short- 
The Manufacture of Domets..............+.+.. $..+: oe age of textile goods and the 
unparalleled demand, Mr. E. 
Designs for Farey Cotton Fabrics...........+...+-- 97 Kent Swift, treasurer of the 
Whitin Macnrne Works, in his 
What the Southern Mills Are Doing eer TT tye ee 99 address at the recent World 
: : Cotton Conference concluded : 
The New England Mill Situation........... pcunAas 102 “It is safe to prophesy that 
for the next four or five years 
TE EPR Ae eee TCT eT eee Teer eer 104 or perhaps for the next de- 
ee . - cade, our facilities will be tax- 
eT Yr os Gapna < Calne RRw SoH Ree eA 105 ed if we are to make ‘up the 
’ , - astonishing deficit in produc- 
Notes Al Me ts ..icens couareeumness 106 rs ; 
Notes About Men You Kno tion capacity. Fundamental- 
meine the Sirens Set tine! Talk: ..<.. 2.6. ccn0scccas os 109 ly, the cotton industry today 
‘i faces inevitably, in my opin- 
A Suggestion on Fire Protection...2.............. -110 ion, great activity and pros- 
perity.” 
A Suggestion on Crate Making..........-..-+0... iol The January ANNUAL RE- 
VIEW NUMBER of Corton 
En Er eae tt ee eras ae 112 will he larger, broader and 
: r more interesting than ever be- 
MI 5 6.25.15. 64 REE b oe sos ons cog an ean es = 115 fore. Its important articles 
: by authorities in the field. its 
NN ONIN Sok oben cad se haw ead st neweea 119 views of the year’s activities 
; a will insure its being read with 
Some Dan gers of Oil Storage... -.--...+.. +e eee eee 12 more than usual interest. A 
copy will reach every textile 
mill of reeord in the Southern 
States. It will be consulted 
KNITTING SECTION earefully for information 
Recognized for over twenty 
The Knit Goods Market........... Rana: Se Ay 27 vears as the one medium for 
a ; d reaching the Southern textile 
ie ea ee ee ree 133 field, over 500 companies used 
es 7 its advertising pages during 
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Clean Boilers Keep the Coal Pile High. PICKERS 


eS wa) 0 keep them clean of seale is to feed 

1 little of Dixon's Pioneer Boiler Graphite It is sim 

| a tna) f——_h in the 1 t is fed to the boilers 
the wa t loose ns seale 





“DIXON'S FPAPHT HARNESSES 





is mechanical, not chemical, absolutely safe and harm 
less No injury whatever is done to the tubes or 
heating surfaces 

The use of Dixor’s Pioneer. Boiler Graphite re- 
the cost of cleaning tubes to at least one-fourth 
it formerly cost But the biggest saving is in 


d 


uces 
of what 


coa 
Our Booklet No. 34-T, ‘‘Graphite for the Boiler’’ 
will be a revelation Write for a copy of it today. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, WN. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 


D 4 ESTABLISHED 1827 DOG 
a , 
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EK. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE, | NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND 
CITY PLANNER 


PREPARATION OF ILLUSTRATED REPORTS EMBODYING 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GENERAL MILL VILLAGE IMPROVE 
MENT AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS TO GOVERN 
ANNUAL BUDGETS. 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 











JORDAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
| BOBBIN MAKERS 













The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 

chine makes Stencils in thousands of man- 

half a minute, at reduced afacturers and ship 
rs. 


Bradley 223202 
Stencil 


Machine 








Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
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Collective Bargaining. 


In an article upon another page of this issue Dr. Leis 
erson indieates that collective bargaining and all that goes 
with it is the very heart and soul of industrial democracy; 
that the step from employee representation, through shop 
to 
labor uniorism is short and easy. 
diffieult 
these undeniable 


committees or other means, collective bargaining and 


Once taken such steps 
Be- 


while to 


most and often impossible to retrace. 
of it 


study the question from all angles before making any defi 


are 


cause facts is well worth 


nite decision on the subject of divided control. 

This question of collective bargaining was the rock upon 
the 
Nobody was disputing the right of labor to organize and 


whieh President’s industrial conference was wrecked. 
bargain collectively, but there are a number of methods in 
use and the employer’s group would not be led or coerced 
into approving a collective bargaining resolution which 
did not clearly define the methods and circumstances under 
which it would take place. The emplover’s group looked 
that 


gain for the steel workers, or to induee their group to 


upon resolution as a premeditated attempt to bar- 


accept a rule that could be used to force the Steel Corpora- 


tion te reeognize the American Federation of Labor offi- 
eials in dealing with the striking employees. 

Dr. Leiserson urges employers to beware of employee 
representation and shop committees unless ready for col- 
But 


panacea for labor troubles. 


collective bargaining is not a 


A 


Committee in its investigation stated that of seventy recent 


lective bargaining. 


witness before the Senate 


strikes within the Federation of Labor, only eight had been 
strike of the coal miners affords 
the of 
They did not wait until their present contract 


authorized. The recent 


an excellent example of failure eolleetive bar- 
faining. 
had matured, but like certain printers unions in New York, 
they had the power and despite their previous “bargain” 
or contract they struck for something better. 

One of the railroad brotherhood chiefs is quoted as en- 
dorsing the action of the labor group in withdrawing from 
the conference, and also with saving that collective bar- 
gaining has been in force on the railroads for thirty years 
and has been successful. Those of us who have seen the 


ot 


these same brotherhoods during a period of national stress, 


administrative powers this great country coerced by 


fully realize how they make use of the power they, possess 





Nineteen-Nineteen.: 


and “collective bargaining” does not deseribe what really 


happened. 
Until organized bodies of men are incorporated or other 
wise become legally responsible for the contracts or agree- 


ments entered into in their behalf by their authorized repre- 


sentatives, collective bargaining will continue to be, as 


unrighteous 
if 


to paralyze the 


frequently the ease in the past, merely an 
demagogues and mob leaders. 


the 


club in the possession of 


organized labor is to be given right 


industries and commerce of this country whenever its lead- 
ers so please, then authority over our community life will 
have passed from the regularly elected representatives of 


the people into the hands of those leaders of organized 


labor. This is an unthinkable situation, but it seems to be 


the logical goal toward which we are now headed. 


It is time for cool] thinking, and CorTron will be glad 


to receive from all mill managers a clear enunciation of 
individual beliefs on this entire question of industrial de- 
mocracy with its corollaries of employee representation 


and collective bargaining. These expressions will not nee- 
essarily be for publication, although many suggestions will 
doubtless be reproduced with or without the identity of the 
writer being disclosed. The ultimate end to be attained is 
a more thorough and complete illumination of the subject 
of all 


for the benefit econeerned, 





Repeal the Excess Profits Tax. 
During the war it became necessary to fix prices on a 
number of commodities, This was done, but the price fix- 
ot 


f production allowed 


ing committees found that the fixing a single, 


process 
standard price on an article or unit o 
of 


of 


If the price was lowered to suit the first tvpe, 
} YI 


very much higher profits to a factory with a low cost 
production than to another factory with a higher cost 
production. 
the higher eost factories would necessarily have to suspend. 
As all of this production was needed on war work, it was 


decided to affix the higher price on all these commodities and 
with the aid of an excess profits tax to turn back inte 
the treasury all profits over a certain amount that might be 
In other words, the theory 
of 


dollar of undue profits a condition of private profiteering 


considered “undue profits.” 


was that by taking back 30 or 60 or 80 cents out eacl 


] 


would be avoided and at the same time enough additional 
profit allowed to induce increased production to the limit 


of the facilities at hand. 
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Experience with this method of manufacturing seems to 
have demonstrated that the exeess profits tax is one of the 
foundation piers upon which the present inflated and 
intolerable price structure has been reared. This top- 
heavy price structure works a hardship upon the econsum- 
ing publie as well as upon the business public. Also, the 
excess profits tax, insofar as it is a revenue producer, penal- 
izes the faetory with the conservative capitalization. En 
terprise, initiative, mechanical ingenuity, ambition and 
hard work count for little if a firm does a large business 
upon a small capitalization. Conversely, a concern” with 
an inflated capitalization is allowed a smaller tax rate and 
therefore secures a much larger rate of divisible profit. 

The war is over. Price fixing in themajority of in- 
dustries has become history. But the excess profits tax is, 
like a mill stone, still unjustly hanging around the necks 
of a multitude of manufacturers, destroying initiative, 


confiseating 


legitimate returns upon effort expended, and 
working a real hardship in many instances. 

It should be repealed. 

Increased Production Necessary. 

The prospect of every American having a fair share 
of the things necessary to sustain life and make it worth 
living, depends in part upon the speed and quantity in 
which those things are produced. If we were able for a cer- 
tain length of time to devote the whole of our productive 
powers to making useful things and nothing else, their cost 
would be reduced to a price which would enable everyone to 
have all required. 

It is obvious that the wage earners of the country con- 
stitute the chief market to which producers must look for 
the purchase of the goods produced. In the main, it is 
necessary that we produce for ourselves and for others such 
things as we require, such as food, shelter and clothing. If 
a sufficiency of such things were produced, their prices 
would fall to a level where all might obtain what theit 
necessities demanded. 

The cheaper these things become, the less they take up 
of the wages of the workers, the more money is freed for 
the purchase of other things and a demand is created for 
fresh commodities. This demand furnishes further em- 
ployment and additional wages. So this eyele continues t« 
revolve indefiritely around Production. By increasing pro- 
duction the cost of living not only is decreased but em 
ployment is augmented and money is liberated to command 
less necessary things. 

If we do not adopt every means of increasing output, 
if we do not abolish waste and diminish unnecessary ex- 
penditure, we must gradually impoverish ourselves as a 
nation. Unless we give_a larger share of our national ef 
fort to production of necessities and save on luxuries that 

more capital may be released for plants and machinery for 
further production, conditions will be produced which will 
tend to lower the general standard of life of the wage earn- 
ers in spite of higher nominal wages. 

jut the mechanical features are not the only ones to 
be considered, the production of the individual unit, the 
hours worked per day per man on machinery where time 
is the essence of production, is equally important. The em- 
ployee producing without the aid of machinery may be able 
to foree his production to a point where he may work less 
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hours and still produce the same number of units, but this 
is seldom true of the employee at the machine. 

A reduction in the eost of living rests with the producers 
of the country. When they fully reeognize this fact and 
realize the absolute impossibility of “beating” fundamental 
economic laws, no matter how successful they may seem to 
be in “putting something over” on their employers, then 
we may look for a more sane and stable situation both in 


standards and eosts of living. 
Safety Devices Pay a Dividend. 


Under the new liability insurance law which will go iffto 
effect in Pennsylvania on January 1, employees who may 
be injured will be entitled to an average of about one-third 
increase in benefits from compensation. Yet there will be 
no increase in the compensation insurance rates which ho- 
siery manufacturers of the state will pay. This is not true 
of any of the other divisions of the knitting industry, and 
underwear manufacturers will be required to pay an in- 
erease of five cents per $100 dollars in payroll. 

That hosiery manufacturers have escaped an increase 
is due to their having conformed in a general way to the 
recommendations of the liability insurance underwriters 
in the matter of installing safety devices and so training 
employees as to reduee the number of accidents to a min- 
imum. The rate at present in force was based on an ex- 
posure of a $15,000,000 payroll in 1916. Wage disburse- 
ments in Pennsylvania hosiery mills in 1916 and 1917 
amounted to $40,000,000, .ecording to J. E. Van Doren, of 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, and 
it is estimated that for the entire knitting industry of the 
state the disbursements for wages for 1918 and 1919 will 
total $85,000,000. 


Solid Dreams. 





Dreams are bubbles, “but they can be turned into stuff 
more stable than granite. Many castles in Spain are based 
on the clouds, but they can be put upon a rock-bottom 
foundation. 

Only the dreams of the idle are idle dreams. The 
dreams of the industrious and thrifty; the dreams that are 
dreamed in our waking hours and cherished in our thoughts 
are promises for the future. They are the stern and solid 
stuff that life is made of. 

But you eannot make dreams come true by just dream- 
ing them. The bungalow in the suburbs, that college educa- 
tion for a growing son, that automobile, that new piano, can 
be materialized out of the ephemeral vapor of dreams and 
brought down to the more satisfactory basis of cold reality 
but it requires effort that is far from dreaming, 

In some measure money is required to make every 
dream come true. You must have money to take that long 
dreamed of trip through the Yosemite Valley, to build 
that home among the trees. Everything worth while in life 
must be paid for. If you can’t pay now, wait—and save 
—until you ean. Patience and the ability to see that it is 
better to go without something today in order to have 
something better tomorrow will make those dreams come 
true. 

Thrift is the thing that will make solid everyday con- 
tentment and enjoyment out of the real dreams of life. 
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Another Angle on Industrial Democracy 


BY W. M. LEISERSON. 


Whether we call it “Organized Labor” or “An Organ- wages, hours, and shop discipline, which, as I shall show 
ized Working Force,” the subject we are to discuss is de- presently, are the subjects that must be handled, and to 
mocracy in industry; and, as Prof. Commons says in his an extent controlled, by any organization that pretends to 
recently published book on “Industrial Goodwill’ provide democratic control of industry. 

Representative democracy in industry is representation of organ- The second eroup of organizations n av be called “ex 
ized interests. Individuals who are not organized can not choose rep. - ° 99 ; = as G 
resentatives. They must be content with their tacit proxies given ployers unions. In this gro ip are inciuded aul — 
to the organized. When once organized they can be consulted in ad P 7 at ee . =. 4 P a 4 Mid le Stee 
vance of action Procedure of autocracy is to act first and consult lans which either explic itly are do lidval ‘ag 
afterwards * * * & Ordnance Co, plan, “We recognize the right of wage 

3ut democracy can not quickly consult all individuals whose in : ; ; ] ; a a ee 
terests are affected It comes as near as possible to doing this when earners to bargain colle tivels with their emp —— 
it consults those who have been freely chosen for the purpose without or whieh by implication recognize the prine ple of ecollee 
interference from other classes, so that they really represent the in- = “0 rae ’ 
terests of the class affected. tive bargaining between the employees and their employers, 


The mistake we are likely to make in dealing with this as do the plans of the Bethlehem Steel Co.. the Intert ationa 





problem is to assume that because industrial democracy Harvester Co., and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. T 
necessarily involves an organized labor force capable of ployers’ organizations in this group represent a long ste} 
acting as a unit through saneindiin . ae eer eee 

its representatives, there- trial democraev, for the, 
fore every organization of Last month we printed an address on industrial involve getting the consent 
working people in indus- democracy as well as some comments thereon. As of the employees who ar 
trial plants is an example the werne ———_s 


the subject seems to prove of interest to the average 
mill manager, we are presenting herewith another 


¢ 


of industrial democracy. 


Committees and employee- ae , : . trial laws. You remembe1 
leieabation pith. an opinion showing where it will lead. a ae eae i 
spreading rapidly through- The accompanying extracts are from an address J, Juyjonden says 

out the industries of this delivered before the National Assoc ation of Employ- vovernment derives its 
country and employment ment Managers by Dr. Leiserson, who is chief of the —just powers from the con- 
managers as well as em- Division of Labor Administration, Working Condi- sent of the governed. As 
ployers are assuming that tions Service, U, S. Department of Labor. political democracy pro 
all these organizations, no The subject of his address was ‘‘Employment vides for the consent of 
ened whet pens °r Management, Employee Representation, and Indus- ¥ eee wake, 
yurpose, are providing 1n- SO iInaustrial democracy 


trial Democracy.’’ His views are of especial interes; 
because he represents the attitude of the Depart- 


dustrial democracy for will provide for the consent 





their employees. ; ; of the governed in industr) 

As a matter of fact, ment of Labor, which, as is well understood, is not ye difference betwee 
however, a ‘study of the iMimical to labor unionism.—Editor. these “employers’ unions” 
employees’ organizations and the ordinary unions 
a20W in existence will show known as “organized la 
that they classify themselves into three general groups, and — bor” is that the former are initiated by the employers; they 
the element of democracy is not present in one of them, are confined to ore company rather than connected with a 
nor is it present in each of the other two to the same%ex national organization of employees, and the management is 
tent. not exeluded from the meetings. 

The first group of employees’ organization plans may The third group of organized workers are the ordinary 
be called welfare committees or shop committees proper. labor unions, and they usually involve written or under- 
These are merely advisory organizations of the working stood agreements between national unions of the employees 
force selected by either the management or the employees and individual firms or associations of employers. T 
for the purpose of conferring with the foreman, with safe- agreements invariably cover wages and hours and usually 
ty directors or personnel and service managers regarding working conditions as well. 
problems related to working conditions in the plants. The However much the emplover whose workers are includ 
matters with which these committees are concerned are pri- ed in the third group may object to the principle of collee- 
marily safety and welfare work with a small number trying tive bargaining, he understands thorouglily that his agree 
to extend their activities to inelude- grievances. Although ment with the union involves that principle. In the se 
these committees are constantly hailed as examples of in ond group, however, in the plans we have called “employ- 
dustrial democracy, they involve no element of collective ers’ unions,” there is not always this clear understanding 
bargaining or joint control over terms and conditions of on the part of the employer of what his employees’ orgar 
employment. Complete authority is centered in the man- ization involves. Where the principle of collective bar- 
agement; the committees merely giving advice and sugges- gaining is present only by implication, as is true, in prac 
tions which may or may not be accepted by the manage- tically all the plans except that of the Midvale Steel © 


ment. The powers, functions, and methods of operation of it quite often happens that the employer does not real 
these committees identify them with the service work of that his plan involves this principle. The employees, how 


the plants rather than with problems of bargaining, of ever, usually assume it does not mean anything unless it 
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opportunity to bargain collectively with 
It is hardly necessary for me to point 


gives them the 
their employers. 
out to a group of employment managers that any misun- 
derstanding like this of the purposes of a plaz! of employee 
representation is likely to between em- 
ployer and employee, making the employees feel that they 


cause trouble 
have been deluded, while the employers are likely to think 
that the workers are for all the things the 
management has been trying to do for them. 

In spite of the danger in misunderstandings of this 


ungrateful 


kind, a deluge of shop committees and employee-representa- 
tion plans is flooding the country. Employers, feeling un- 
rest and distrust among their employees, are seizing on 
these plans as a sort of panacea for all their labor troubles 
without clearly analyzing their troubles and the nature of 
the remedies. Employment managers—and labor experts 
also, I am sorry to say—are zealously advocating representa- 
tive committees as if the mere organization of these would 
of itself solve any labor problem. A great many of our 


caused by labor management. 


employees will not remove 


‘labor difficulties are poor 


Democratic organizations of 


these. Only good management will help in such eases. 
Employees’ organizations are needed to deal with labor 
troubles that arise under the best management, that grow 
out of the democratic movement in industry. 

Before attempting to deal with organizations of his 
employees the employer ought to have a thorough under- 
standing of the labor question. He must analyze the 
relations between his own management and his working 
foree, and he must have complete knowledge of the labor 
administration machinery already existing in his plant, 
which labor relations this machinery is designed to handle 
and which it is not equipped to handle. This is the diag- 
nosis part of the job and, unfortunately, diagnosing the 
is usually neglected by both 


Remedies are applied be- 


industrial ills in a plant 


employers and labor experts. 
eause of their supposed general healing powers, and just 
now shop committees seem to be the most popular of these 


patent medicines. You may have heard of the country 


doetor who, when he did not know how to diagnose a 


ease, gave his patients a coneoction to throw them into 


fits. And he had a good remedy for fits. We must avoid 


thinking that all labor troubles are just fits that can be 
eured by one remedy like committees. 

Let us, therefore, try to analyze the relations between 
employers and employees, and see if we ean find out the 
nature of various kinds of industrial ills and which of 
these can be removed by organizing the working force. 
In any plan or policy of labor management for industria! 
enterprises two sets of labor relations must be clearly dis- 
which 


tinguished. First, the personal relations present 


the personnel management problems; and, secondly, the 


economic collective relations which eover the problems of 
bargaining and democracy. The 
these are not very apt, but the different kinds of relations 
Perhaps 


names I have given to 
exist and must be dealt with in different ways. 
we can get the distinction more clearly if we deseribe in 
more detail the two sets of labor relations. 

What I have called the personal relations presents the 
problem of managing human beings in industry. It means 
handling the human element that goes into production with 
the same understanding of the feelings, instinets, prejudices, 


and characteristics of the workers as the management has 
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of the materials and mechanical forees which it uses. The 


‘personal relations in industry cover such questions as hir- 


ing, selection, placement, training, promotion, treatment by 
foremen, health, safety, recreation, lunches, rest periods, ete. 
These conditions, as we shall see presently are not essentially 
controversial in nature; they do not involve conflicting in- 
terests and they have to be settled by good management and 
scientific experts rather than by democratic decisions of 
majorities. 

The second set of labor relations, those which I have 
ealled the economic or collective relations, presents quite 
a different problem. It has to do with the division of the 
product of industry, with the government or control of in- 
dustry, with bargaining, wages, hours, unionism, and shop 
discipline. The return that workers should get for their 
labor, the number of hours they shall work for what they 
get, the authority they shall have in fixing terms and con- 
ditions of employment, the voice they shall have in making 
disciplinary rules and punishing infractions of such rules 

these are questions that present controversial issues which 
ean not be settled by any technical expert. They are mat- 
ters which require democratic decisions and about which a 
wide diversity of opinion will be permitted in any demo- 
eratic system of industry. 

The personal relations in industry divide themselves fur- 
ther into two sets of problems, First, the employment prob- 
lems; secondly, the service problems. ‘The employment 
problems require an administrative organization—commonly 
ealled a centralized employment department—for properly 
recruiting the work foree, selecting and placing the work- 
ers, intelligently training them and educating them in their 
work, and providing an adequate system of promotion and 
transfer to give advancement to the ambitious and the cap- 
able, to make readjustments for those unsuited to certain 
work or to certain foreman, and to provide steady employ- 
ment when the amount of work in different departments 


i 


of the plant fluctuates. 

The service problems are somewhat different from 
these. They arise from the mere fact that a large number 
of human beings are congregated under one roof and the 
management must provide a service organization to meet 
the human needs that develop under such circumstances. 
Health problems arise, sanitation and medical eare is need- 
ed. Safety must be looked aftér and compensation for ac- 
cidents provided. Then there is the education and protec- 
tion of the foreigner, the illiterate, and the juvenile em- 
ployees; providing eating, rest and recreation facilities, 
and pensions, maintaining and building up 
morale. While the service and employment problems differ 
somewhat in nature, they are alike in that they do not pre- 
They are two 


insurance 


sent essentially controversial questions. 
phases of the personal relations in industry; both are per- 
sonnel management problems rather than economic problems 
of democracy or government. 

Whether we have a system of privately owned industry 
or Government ownership, or socialism or bolshevism, these 
problems remain the same. How to manage the working 
foree with due regard to the fact that it is made up of 
human beings and not some abstract thing called “labor,” 
how to provide for their human needs and how to use their 
characteristics, feelings, instincts, ideals, and ambitions to 
get the greatest amount of production—these are problems 
that confront not only the private industrial manager—Mr. 
Burleson is up against them too, and so is Lenin, the Bol- 
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Democ- 
racy is not the problem here—the problem is sciex tifie, effi- 
cient management. In these matters of purely personal 
relations final authority may be safely lodged in the hands 
of experts and scientists. 


shevist, and Tchaikowsky, the moderate Socialist. 


We have made some progress in this direction in the mat- 
ters of safety and sanitation. Employers and workers are 
generally agreed that every place of employment should be 
as safe and sanitary as it is possible to make it. What 
constitutes a safe and healthful place of employment is a 
subject for the safety expert, the sanitary engineer, and the 
medical man to decide after research and investigation rather 
than for a decision by a democratic majority. It is easy 
to see that safety and health problems are technical and not 
essentially controversial, and that the same holds for the 
other welfare or purely service problems will also be ad- 
mitted. But it is not so obvious that the other phase of the 
personal relations, the employment problems, are also tech- 


nical and need to be handled by experts and scientific men. 


We have a notion that everything in the world is natural 
except human beings. The materials and the mechanical 
forces used in industry work according to their natural 
characteristies and the laws of their being. but humans, we 
think, 


to do 


act any old way, and if they are employees they ought 
anything the employer expects of them. A manager 
would never expect wood or conerete to stand strains and 
do work that only steel can do. He will employ a trained 
man who understands these materials to decide the different 
uses to which they are put. But while the manager will 
say that there are lots of workmen with wooden heads, he 
seldom thinks of employing a trained man who knows 
the difference between wooden-headed men and other dif- 
ferent kinds of men to decide the different uses to which 
they shall be put. Qualities, characteristies, and capacities 
of human beings are subjects of scientific study just as 
are the qualities and characteristics of materials or steam 
or electrical power. As we expect an engineer to know 
something about the boilers or turbines he handles, so we 
ought to expect the men who want to manage the human 
engines to know something about the emotions, the intellects, 
the capacities and the resistance power of human beings. 
Slowly we are beginning to realize this and the movement 
for expert employment managers is the best evidence of 
this. 

But the employment manager or human engineer is a 
technical man like the safety expert, the medical man, or 
the sanitary engineer. He is not a statesman or a politician 
and it is not his function to deal with questions of democratic 
control or government of industry. Moreover, the better 
expert he is at his employment work the less qualified he 
is likely to be at the controversial questions that comprise 
the second set of labor relations, which we have galled the 
He is likely to 


try to decide these by absolute scientific laws when they are 


economie collective relations in industry. 


very much a matter of opinion and bargaining power. 
Committees of employees may be used by the technical 
men who handle the personal relations in industry, but they 
are not the same kind of organizations of employees that 
are needed to deal with the economie or governmental rela- 
tions. The first can be permitted to offer to the manage- 
ment only advice and suggestions. The second must have 
a veto power on the acts of the management and will soon 
er or later demand an equal voice in determining wages and 


hours and controlling discipline. What we have earlier in 
J 
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this paper called shop committees proper are nothing more 
than advisory committees on employment and service prob- 
lems. Welfare committees might be a better name for them. 
They deal with personal problems only, with personal man- 
agement questions; yet either in ignorance or as a subter- 
fuge they are commonly offered to employees as industrial 
Aemocracy. 

This is playing with fire, or with dynamite, if you prefer 
that. 
gaining, who is not looking toward turning over to his 


Any employer who is not ready for collective bar- 


employees 50 per cent of his control over terms and con- 
ditions of employment had better beware of shop committees, 
If he desires merely to improve the personal relations be- 
tween his management and his men, if he wants only to be 
brought into closer contact with his employees for the pur- 
pose of insuring a square deal to them as he sees it, if he 
wants to see that justice is done to every employee as he 
sees justice, then all he needs is a good employment and 
service organization. What he wants to accomplish can 
best be done by expert employment and service managers, 
Shop committees are not at all necessary and they are likely 
to confuse the managers with issues of democratic contro] 
of industry while the employees may be misled into think- 
ing they are going to have a real voice in the management 
and become resentful and rebellious when they find out the 
truth. If these advisory shop committees are used in 
personnel management work it is very important that most 
careful explanations be made to the employees so that they 
will not misunderstand. 

It is always dangerous for an employer who wishes to 
maintain personal control of his business to use representa- 
tive committees, which are a device of industrial democracy. 
The administrative machinery of such committees is de- 
signed primarily for the collective action required in dealing 
with the economie or governmental relations in industry. 
Only when he is ready to administer justice to his employees 
as they understand justice, only when he is ready to give 
them a veto power on his act and to insure them a trial by 
their peers, a jury of fellow employees, should an employer 
For 


he begins to deal with governmental relations in industry 


inaugurate an employee-representation plan. once 
he must create wage-fixing committees of employees, arbi- 
tration boards, and impartial umpires. In a word, he must 
be prepared to give up his exclusive control over wages, 
hours, and shop discipline. 

Perhaps you still doubt my statement that representa- 
tive committees are essentially devices of unionism and col- 
leetive bargaining. Perhaps you think I am not justified in 
the 


Let me, therefore, support my statements with 


ealling employee-representation plans “Employers’ 
Unions.” 
citations from the experience of England and America with 
works committees. 

The United States Shipping Board has published a re- 
port of an investigation of “Works Commitiees and Joint 


Industrial Councils” and finds that 





Works committees have evolved out of certain shop practices and 
organizations of union labor. * * * It is evident that the institution of 
shop or works committees will be easiest where both employers and 
workmen are already accustomed to collective action through trade- 
union organization. This fact explains the comparatively large num 
ber of committees in English establishments and their paucity in 
American industry. * * In England the movement has developed 
quite naturally upon the basis of the craft or shop stewards so that 
the backbone of the committee system there may be said to be 
alreadv existent trade organization." 


The Whitley committee, appointed in England to report 
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to popularize shop committees than any other single cause, 
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with employers covering wages, hours, and discipline are 
here to stay. It is their practices that gave rise to shop 
committees and they will grow in power and prestige with 
the extension of the committee and employee representation 
plans. There can not be complete industrial democracy un- 
til bargaining power is equalized between the management 
that owns a thousand jobs and the man who wants to hold 
one of these. To bargain on equal terms the thousand men 
must act as one in dealing with the management. An¢e 


there can be no such unity until the employees are organized 


independently of the employer. 


Let not this statement, however, mislead you into think- 
ing that | am advoeating trade-unionism to’ you or to any 
employer. I am advocating only that the employer should 
know what he is about when he begins to form organizations 
of his employees. I point out the demoeratie trend in in- 
dustry to show you what you are headed for once you get 
away from the purely personnel management questions and 
pass over into the domain of collective and democratic re- 


1 


lations between employer and employee. It has been my 
purpose in this paper to point out that personnel manage 
ment, the handling of the employment and service problems 
in a plant, however scientifically and efficiently this may 
be done, can not meet the demands of democracy in indus- 
trial relations. Mere welfare committees attached to su 

management is not democracy and when an employer thi 

or pretends that it is he is preparing trouble for himself. 
If he is not ready to give up personal control of justice let 
him beware of any employees’ organization. Once he starts 
with eommittees he is on the road to unionism, and he can’t 
stop or go back. Welfare committees in England, the Whit 
ey report shows, have prepared the way for works con 

mittees and a strengthened unionism. In this country the 
employer will find that our shop committees tend to bi 
come employers’ unions, and these will develop into labor 
organizat ons, independent of the emplover, to complet 


the trend toward industrial democracy. 


The American Textile Banding Co., Ine., Hunting Park 
Ave, & Marshall Street, manufacturer of spinning and twist 
ing tapes, has leased 25,000 square feet of floor space in a 
mill building at Belfield Ave. & Wister St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The company will occupy these new 
quarters about the first of next year. The output of the 
company is to be doubled. In addition to the regular lin 
of spinning and twisting tapes, automobile fan belts and 
anti-squeak webs will also be manufactured. “Amtex” is 
the trade-marked name which will be applied to all th 


products of this company. At a recent meeting, Edward 


Jefferson was elected president, continuing also in the 
oflice of -treasurer; Miles P. Hoffman, vice-president and 
Harry Jefferson, secretary. The offices of this company 
will be continued at 23 South Second Street. It is planned 


to inerease the capitalization from $20,000 to $100,000, 


“The Clutch that Clutches” is the title of a 16-page 
booklet recently issued by the Medart Patent Pulley Co., 
Inc., with general offices and works at St. Louis, Mo. This 
book contains matter descriptive of the V-groove frictior 
clutch and other products manufactured by this company 
and gives adequate illustrations of these clutches as installe: 


it’ various manufacturing plants. 
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(hina is the greatest market for cotton yarn in the world 
and the second largest market for cotton piece goods. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the imports of cotton goods into 
China amounted to the sum of about $150,000,000, or ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of her total imports. China claims 
to be ranked the third in the world’s production of cotton. 
The total number of spindles in China has appeared in 
many periodicals as being “about 1,000,000,” or “a little 
over 1,000,000,” ete. Her exact position in the cotton 
manufacturing world is little known to American textil 
men. For those reasons and many others many Americans 
say “it is a Chinese puzzle.” After reading the following 
paragraphs, the reader may find that his puzzling in these 
points will be somewhat untangled. 

In order to understand the cotton manufacturing situa 
tion in China clearly, thoroughly and exactly, let us first 
review in brief its history from A to Z and trace the 
different stages of its development. In 1890 the first Chines 
modern cotton mill was erected in Shanghai by the late H. E. 
Li Hung Chang, the greatest Chinese statesman known to 
foreigners. Its total capital was about $600,000 Mex. and 
was subseribed by the high officials of that time. Its num- 
ber of spindles is not known but is assumed to have been 
about 1,800. Everything went along nicely for nearly three 
vears after the construction, September, 1893, when a fire 
broke out in the mill. The buildings were destroyed and the 
machinery completely ruined. The mill disappeared, but 
the spirit of the modern industry was not entirely ex 

tinguished. 

Hung Chang was, then, the father of Chinese cotton 
manufacturing. He sowed the seed for present day Chinese 
to reap. Immediately after the disaster, Li’s assistant tried 
hard to start another mill with the help of his employer. 
Opposition and discouragement were met with everywhere. 
In 1894, a vear after the burning of the first mill, another 
mill of 65,000 spindles and 600 plain looms was erected 
Shanghai. In the same year a mill in Hupeh and another 
in Shanghai consisting of more than 25,000 spindles were 
erected. In 1895 two more malls were erected. The start 
of the modern cotton industry in China really began here. 

Prior to 1895 no foreigners were allowed to operate mills 
in Chinese territory. In 1895 a treaty granting the right 
to foreigners to import machinery of all kinds and to en- 
gage in the manufacturing industries in the treaty ports of 
the country was signed. The following mills were erected 





*Mr. Lee the arthor, is in charge of the Denartments of Cotton 
Spinning and Economics at the Nan Tung Textile College, Kiangsu 
China 
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in Shanghai by foreigners in 1896, according to a Chinese 


souree, 


Name of mills. Spindles Capital. 
Soy Kee Spinning Mill (German) 40,000 1,000,000 taels 
Laou Kun Mow (British)...... 25,000 720,000 taels 
Ewo Cotton Mill (British)...... 50,000 1,900,000 taels 
Hang Yuen Mill (Ameriean).... 40,000 1,000,000 taels 


For some reason the management of the latter mill was 
changed. The total number of spindles at this time was 
little over 400,000, and over 2,000 looms, including bot! 
Chinese and foreign, were installed. Many Chinese mills 
passed through the hands of the Japanese and many new 
ones sprang up in different centers, such as Tungchow, Soo- 
chow, Ninpo and Wuchang. 

These years of prosperity were followed by years of in- 
dustrial depression or what is termed in economies, indus- 
trial crises. The foreign, capital overwhelmed the country 


with the establishment ot large mills, while those of 


(‘hinese were ina lequate and too small to meet the eom- 
petition. Consequently many Chinese mills were forced to 
shut down temporarily or suffer financial loss. This was 


the first and also the greatest industrial transitional stage 
from handicraft to modern industrialism. The causes were 
to found partly in the division of labor and the time using 
or capitalistic method of production; and partly in some 
elemental traits of human nature. They were partly econ- 
omic, partly psychological. 

During the period of expansion of nearly ten years, 
from 1896 to 1905, the infant industry was hammered in 
all directions. There was no cooperation among the native 
manufacturers, no government help of any sort, such as 
protection against imported goods. Economists have gener- 
ally admitted that there is a certain amount of truth in 
this assumption. If an industry gets an early start in a 
given district, this loeality is likely to retain its peste 
beeause of the concentration at that point of capital and 
labor. It should be remembered that the imported duty on 
foreign goods in China has been restricted on account of 
a treaty and could not be raised or lowered according to 
conditions. In 1905 the industry became active onee more. 
All mills which had once suffered from financial loss now 
became prosperous. More new mills were erected in various 
provinees, Chili, Hupeh, Hunan, and Chekiang. 

At the dawn of the establishment of the Republic, the 
Chinese cotton industry was in the full swing, on account of 
the encouragement given by the government and because 
of a self-realization on the part of the people themselves 
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No. of No. of No. of spindles 
Year Chinese foreign in Chinese 

mills mills mills. 
1894 l 65,000 
1896 8 5 225,267 
1902 12 5 302,240 
1906 17 5 426,767 
1907 2] 6 501,298 
1908 21 7 512,163 
1909 22 7 541,279 
1910 22 7 524,009 
191] 24 5 601,700 
1912 24 8 580,341 
1913 24 10 593,191 
1914 26 10 651,984 
1915 29 10 700,014 
1916 30 11 721,105 
1917 30 1] 740,091 
1918 3] 1] 765,091 


toward this important industry. The competition of the 
experienced foreign manufacturer, especially that of the 
Japanese and British, was then encountered. More for- 
On account of the 


efficient management, broad technical experience and the 


eign mills were erected in Shanghai. 
large supply of capital of the foreign interests, the native 
owned mills suffered loss once more. In spite of all these 
disadvantages, the Chinese mills have been kept going very 
well, although they are not so prosperous in comparison with 
the foreign managed mills. The preceding figures give the 
list of all the cotton mills in China either under Chinese or 
foreign management together with the number of spindles 


and their annual production from 1894 down to 1918: 


These figures show that at the present time there are 


one million and a quarter spindles already in operation 


besides those under construction. Out of this total number 
of spindles in China, foreigners own nearly 40 per cent. 
The number of mills managed by the Chinese is about three 
times as that owned by foreigners, but these of the latter 
are considerably larger in size Accordiny to the theory 
of large scale production, the foreign managed mills have 


But the 
latter would be making a fair profit if they were under 


many advantages over the Chinese owned mills. 


honest management. It is also worthy of note that the 
average number of spindles in each of the foreign owned 
mills is 44,000, compared with about 22,000 per plant in 
the Chinese owned mills. The average foreign owned mill, 
therefore, is about twice as large as the average Chinese 


owned mill. 

The following list gives the names, location, number 
of spindles, looms, initial capital and the year in which 
they were erected of all the Chinese cotton mills already 
in operation at the present time: 


No. of Year 
: Spin- No.of in which 
Mills Location. dies. Looms. Erected. 
Heng Foong Mfg. Co........... Shanghai 15,576 350 1895 
San Sing Cotton Mill.... ...Shanghai 65,520 1,106 1894 
Yu Yuen Cotton Mill..........Shanghai 26,926 250 1895 
Poa Tung Cotton Mill.... -Shanghai 18,200 300 1900 
Anglo-Chinese Mfg. Co......... Shanghai 13,200 1906 
Heng Chung Cotton Mill....... Shanghai 9,392 1907 
Dong Chung Cotton Mill....... Shanghai 11,200 1908 
Teh Dah Cotton Mill... ..-Shanghai 37,368 1914 
Hang Yui Cotton Mill... -Shanghai 23,000 1914 
Shun Sing Cotton Mill ..-Shanghai 20,000 400 1915 
Eastern Mill, formerly German, 
now Chinese .....-..... -Shanghai 50,768 250 1895 
Hou Sung Cotton Mirl.. Shanghai 25,000 800 1918 
Chung Sing Cotton Spinning Co., 
Wusieh, Kiangsu 45,000 1906 
Kwang Ching Cotton Spinnine Co.. 
Wusieh, Kiangsu 20,500 1916 
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No. of spindles Total No. Annual 
in fore.gn of production 
mills. spindles in piculs. 
65,000 
204,342 429,609 
207 694 509,934 
214,157 640,924 
254,638 759,936 900,000 
271,943 784,100 1,050,000 
280,034 831,313 1,050,000 
300,094 834,103 1,050,000 
302,546 904,246 750,000 
304,786 885,127 1,200,000 
370,841 964,032 1,200,000 
371,911 1,023,895 1,600,000 
390,192 1,090,206 2,000,000 
400,146 1,121,251 2,000,000 
482,142 1,222,233 2,200,000 
483,500 1,248,591 2,400,000 
*A Picul equals 133% pounds. 
Yih Ching Cotton Spinning Co., 
Wusieh, Kiangsu 15,000 1896 
Dah Sung Old Mill, ..Tungchow, Kiangsu 60,000 350 1897 
Dah Sung New Mill, Tungchow, Kiangsu 20,000 200 1914 
Dah Sung Mill No. 2 Tsungming, Kiangsu 26,500 1910 
Soo Lon Spinning Co........... Soochow 21,500 1896 
Tsi Tai Cotton Spinning Mill, 
Taitsang, Kiangsu 13,200 1906 
Lee Yung Cotton Spinning Mill, 
Kiangyin, Kiangsu 16,000 1908 
Yu Tai Citton Spinning Mill, 
Changsu, Kiangsu 15,000 1908 
Yui Sing Cotton Spinning Mill, 
Changsu, Kiangsu 10,192 1907 
Tung Wai Kung Spinning Mill, 
Siaosham. Chekiang 13,000 1906 
Ting Sing Cotton Spinning Mill, 
Hangchow, Chekiang 21,016 1897 & 1906 
Tung Chiu Yuan Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Co ......Ninpo, Chekiang 18,800 216 1895 
Ho Feng Cotton Spinning Mill, 
Ninpo, Chekiang 23,600 1906 
Kwong Yih Spinning Mill, 
Changtefu, Hunan 47,000 1909 
Chihli Cotton Spinning Mill. 
Tientsin, Chihli 10,000 1914 
Hupeh Government Spinning & 
Weaving Mill ....... Wuchang, Hupeh 90,000 800 1895 
TOO: <cbin.cdvs oa Sears edo etictan 793,486 4,522 


It will be noticed that out of the total number of thirty- 
one Chinese mills, 12 are located in Shanghai, and 11 in the 
Kiangsu province or in the neighborhood of Shanghai, thus 
making 23 of the total number, or 66 per cent of the Chi- 
nese cotton mills in the empire province. In view of this 
fact, the eotton manufacturing supremacy of Kiangsu has 
been flourishing from the beginning of the Chinese cotton 
industry until the present time and certainly this supremacy 
will continue for years to come and perhaps become even 
greater in the future. In the northern provinces the mills 
are still seattered, but in certain localities they have grown 
faster than others. Tientsin and Tsinanfu, Shantung, are 
rapidly becoming great cotton manufacturing centers. In 
the southern provinces this industry is still unknown on ac- 
count of lack of supply of cotton and the high rates of 
transportation. 

The reasons for the more rapid growth of the industry 
in Kiangsu, especially in the city of Shanghai, are the ad- 
vantages which accrue from centralization in general, and 
the natural advantages pagsessed by the different localities 
in particular. The first, if not the principal reason, is 
ample supply of native cotton in this province. Long 
before the modern industry was developed, the old style 
methods of spinning and weaving were prosperous in this 
section. The secondary factors are: nearness to market 
and supplies of labor and eapital. Since the Nanking- 
Shanghai railway has been open for traffic, the industry 
has been rapidly moving on this line. On account of the 
quick method of transportation, many towns within a coup.e 
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of hundred miles of Shanghai are becoming sort of suburbs 
of Shanghai. 

Practically all the large foreign importers 
headquarters in Shanghai, and the Chinese 
ever China have their selling and buying agents there. 
Agents for beth British and American textile machinery are 
located at this place. The port possesses more commercial 
machinery than any other city in the country and also pos- 
sesses unusual shipping facilities for foreign and domestic 


have had their 
merchants all 


trade. A favorable geographical location has helped to 
give Shanghai its enormous cemmercial supremacy and in- 
dustrial expansion in North, West and Central China. Fac- 
tories and mills are not subject to the taxes of the country. 
For these reasons and others the foreign managed mills, 
without exception, are located in Shanghai. A list of mills of 
the different nationalities im Shanghai follows: 


COTTON 





Under Construction. 
343,480 (Chinese ) 950 (Chinese) 
120,000 (Foreign) 600 
3esides those already mentioned, the foreign textile 


( Foreign ) 


agents in Shanghai, such as Anderson and Meyers, repre- 
senting Saco-Lowell machinery, British agent for Howard 
& Bullough machinery, ete., have lately taken orders for 
about 100,000 spindles from Chinese cotton manufacturers 
in different parts of China The 
of these newly proposed mills are not known, but it is safe 


names and exact locations 


to say that there are 1,776,560 spindles and 102,980 plain 
looms in China. It would not be surprising if these num- 
bers were doubled within the next few years, 

Japan is undoubtedly using all its strength to push this 
industry in China as well as in Japan. Since the war began 


Germany is eliminated from China and the only foreign 


Mills Management No. of Spindles No. of looms. 
Ewo Spinning & Weaving Mill. Erected in 1895 ..................4. British 74,420 709 
Yangtzepoo Cotton Mfg Co. Erected in 1912 .................0000e- British 55,632 446 
Loau Kung Mow Spinning & Weaving Co. Erected in 1895........... British 40,096 300 
Kung Yik Spinning & Weaving Co. Erected in 1908. ................ British 25,367 400 
Sino Chinese Cotton Mill. Japanese. Formerly Chinese. Erected in 1895 Japanese 53,205 500 
Shanghai Gotton Mfg. Co. No. 1. Erected in 1906. ....:.. 

Shanghai Cotton Mfg. Co. No, 2. Erected iv 1908. .......... 0.0.0.0 Japanese 140,892 88] 
Shanghai Cotton Mfg. Co. No. 3. Erected in 1916. ....... 
Naigai Wata Cotton Mill. No. 12, Erected in 1912. ....... 
Naigai Wata Cotten Mill. No. 34, Erected in 1913, .................. Japanese 130,000 1.000 
Naigai Wata Cotton Mill. No. 56, Erected in 1916. ....... 
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The following is a list of Chinese mills which are under 
construction and are not yet in operation either due to one 
or all of the following reasons: (1) Buildings having not 
been completed; (2) Machinery having not arrived; (3) 
Not having enough eapital. 


competitors on Chinese soil are the British and Japanese. 
The former have been very active and energetic in this in- 
dustry in the past, but not so much recently. The greatest 
and most powerful foreign competitor is the Japanese, who 


is trying not only to monopolize the cotton manufacturing 


Mills Loeation No. of Spindles No. of Looms. 
i i Me cas ren crandeds kes densdhaass aed Shanghai 42,000 250 
Wing Yuen Spinning & Weaving Co. ................+-- Shanghai 10,000 200 
Se eee ROGUE SOUNE INO DB orig 5 ong os n0 asad sees ssacade Haimenting, Kiangsu 30,000 
SO EE eke edd a dese h es caadeedobaee Wuchang, Hupeh 40,280 500 
Changsha Spinning Mill No. 1 ............. ses eeeceeees Changsha, Hunan 40,000 
I I a aig ccc awake nace soa dive num Shasi, Hupeh 50,000 
Yu Hung Cotton Spinning Mill ....................005- Tientsin, Chihli 15,000 
Senne ein CN OD ono, on nn csv ccdbewsadsecceees Paoting, Chihli 1,200 
Lou Fung Spinning & Weaving Mill ............-++...... Tsinanfu, Shantung 25,000 
Wa Sing Cotton Spinning Mill ................eeeceeee Tientsin, Chihli 25,000 
Poa Tung Cotton Spinning Mill ........... A ee Shanghai 30,000 
Chengchow Cotton Spinning Mill ...................... Chengchow, Hunan 20,000 
Wuhu Yu Chung Spinning Mill No.1 ................... Wuhu, Anhwei 15,000 
The following is the list of Japanese mills which are ——- —-- 
already planned, but are not yet in operation: Total No. of Spindles 343,480 Looms 950 
Mills Location No. of Spindles No. of Looms 
NE is ha én ocbenbdbae ee geben Shanghai 30,000 
ee cians vnnecledaowbenb ea ces Shanghai 20,000 
Naigai Wata Cotton Mfg. Co. No. 7 ...........ceeeceees Shanghai 20,000 600 
Yu Yue Spinning Mill (Chinese and Japanese) .......... Tientsin, Chihli 50,000 
Naigai Wata Cotton Mifg. Co. No. 8 ...........ceeeeeees Tsingtao, Shantung 20,000 
Total No. of spindles 120,000 Looms 600 


The following lists show the grand total number of spin- 
dles and looms in operation and those under construction 
jn China up to the present time: 

In Operation. 
Looms 
4,522 (Chinese) 
4,226 (Foreign) 


Spindles 
793,468 (Chinese) 
519,612 (Foreign) 


in China, but to control the raw cotton supply as well. 
Last year, two mills, one British and the other Chinese, 
were purchased by the Japanese spinners. They now have 
ten big mills in Shanghai besides those at Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. At Tientsin a joint undertaking was started not 
long ago to establish a cotton mill and was backed by many 
well known Japanese firms. 
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The Chinese and Japanese cotton markets are very 
closely related and conditions at the present time are such 
that the price of raw cotton in the Shanghai market fluct 
uates very sharply. Both of these markets, however, are 


influenced to a greater extent by the market in America 


than they influence each other. In Japan there is a system 


of forward sales of yarn known as “sampin,” and when 
ever, as a result of speculation, there is any fluctuation in 
the yarn market in Japan there occurs a corresponding 
change in the yarn market in China, and naturally the price 
of raw cotton moves in close sympathy with yarn prices. 
The 
must be more expert in this line of business than he would 


cotton operator in China, in order ‘to be successful, 


have to be in any other market in the world. In China there 


is no association of any kind to determine classifications 


] 


of the raw material and there is no fixed standard; and 


re“ 


oe 
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A Miu Interior. Note THE DOFFING BASKETS aT THE RIGH1 
the natural result of such a state of affairs is that opera and the acquiring of scientific knowledge by the cotton 
tions in the cotton market in China, and in Shanghai par- growers. During the last few years, many cotton experi- 


ticularly, are attended with an enormous amount of risk. 
Cotton Growing in China. 

The Chinese mill owners, having struggled and suffered 
very much to maintain themselves in the world-wide compe- 
tition, now begin to realize how serious is the necessity of 
improving the quality and growth of Chinese cotton, as well 
“Slowly but 


surely we will reach the goal,” a prominent mill owner once 


as closer cooperation among their fellowmen. 


said. 

Cotton is grown in Shantung, Chekiang, Honan, Hupeh, 
Sechuan and Kiangsu, but little science has been applied 
to the eultivation, and little has been done either to suit the 
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seed to the soil or to improve the length of staple. 































The 
present high average per acre 1s reported to be 180 pounds 


cleaned or 490 pounds seed cotton. According to eareful 


estimates made in the south-westerly provinces, it would 


1 


seem that there is an area of about nine million acres avail 


able for the cultivation of cotton and if irrigation was em 


ployed this might perhaps be increased to eleven million 
acres, while the Yangtze province and Shantung there ar 
about sixieen million acres under cultivation so that 

those provinces there would appear to be about twenty-six 
million acres, which if properly cultivated should yield a 


least 1.520.000 tons of cotton annually, enough at least to 


¢ + 


provide China with all the coarser counts of twist dril's, 
shirtings, ete., needed. 


aid ot the gov 


This can be accomplished with the 


mental stations were established by the government in th- 
various cotton growing centers and an American cotton ex- 
pert has been appointed for the further improvement of the 
native cotton. Recently a large quantity of seleeted cotton 
seed was sent out by a special committee of the Chinese Cot 
ton Mill Owners’ Association to the farmers in the various 


erowing localities. A body of committees takes 


all 


planting in China, and supervises the cotton experimental 


eotton 


eharge of concerning scientifie ecottan 


improvements 
stations. The outlook for satisfactary results .is very proc 
ising. The following figures give a rough estimation of 


the annual production of Chinese cotton: 


ae 


Sat) set | 


Name of place. Annual production in piculs. 


1 Picul . 133% pounds. 
Shanghai and its neighborhood .......... 1,200,000 piculs. 
Nan Tungchow, Kiangsu ............+.-: 800,000 pieuls. 
Nimpo, Chemiem@ 2.000 cccccenccesesocs 500,000 piculs. 
ReeGD PORTED .ccccncccrinesesaceeans 700,000 pieculs. 
SOROS, TIGNES oink osc cndacsundegaetan 200,000 pienls 
Tietbete, CRIB ..cccccoscccncrccesugua 500,000 piculs. 
Shanes PYOVINGS « iscc cess cscdeicastmume 100,000 pieuls. 
Other PIRES 2 cc ccc ccicoccccccesccess 1 000,000 pieuls. 


This makes a total of about 5,000,000. piceuls or wbeut 665,000 
000 pounds or about 1,350,000 bales of 500 pounds each. 

Efforts to cultivate cotton from American sed have 
been made by various individuals and organ:vations and 
satisfactory results have been obtained in many eases. The 
climate and soil along the Yangtze valley is claimed to be 
exceptionally wel! suited to the cotton plant. Mr Ii. Y. 
Moh, a Chinese cotton expert has stated that if ecrtain 
methods are carefully observed, there i3 no reasen why 
American cotton eannot be successfully grown in China, 
particularly in the Yangtze valley. However, there is a 
general curse that American cotton matures too late, usually 
about 50 per cent of the bolls are not cracked when frost 
sets in. To solve the difficulty the nearly matured bolls 
were picked a few days before frést set in and artificially 
dried, and the result obtained is but little inferior to cot- 
ton naturally dried. It is, then, a question of time to reach 
the desired end. When that time comes the Chinese eotton 
industry will have a new epoch. 

The following table shows the amount and value of cot- 
ton imported into China during the past several years: 


Year. Amount Value. 

1911 39,676 piculs 905,738 taels. 
1912 279,192 piculs 6,179,852 taels. 
1913 134,735 piculs 3,017,318 taels. 
1914 126,488 piculs 2,087,228 taels. 
1915 357,821 piculs 6,619,390 taels. 
1916 407,644 piculs 8,068,790 taels. 
1917 300,128 piculs 6,406,314 taels. 


The imported cotton may be either American or Indian 
cotton. Some of the best mills in China, particularly the 
Japanese mills in Shanghai which produce superior yarns, 
make it a practice to mix a certain amount of American 
cotton with the local staple, whenever the price of the 
former is low enough to make it advantageous. Some mills 
use American cotton to spin fine counts, such as 42s. 

It is surprising to know that when a Chinese mill owner 
wishes to buy American cotton in Shanghai, he is eompelled 
to buy it from a Japanese firm there, and the latter gets it 
from Japan. Where does the Japanese buy American 
eotton? Frequently he buys it from England and the latter 
in turn buys it from America. Why does not America han- 
dle this business with China direct? This question re- 
mains to be answered. China in the future .gay not import 
more American cotton due to the fact that the production 
of fine yarns is comparatively insignificant. Moreover, bet- 
ter methods of cultivation will doubtless result in an tm- 
provement in the quality of Chinese cotton. 

The practice of watering cotton with from 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent of moisture has been the custom of many 
dishonest dealers in the past. It led to the establishment 
of a cotton testing house at the ports in 1901. Cotton was 
rejected if found to contain an excessive amount of moist- 
ure and the dealers making the sale were punished. In 
1911 the Cotton Anti-Adulteration Association was estab- 
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lished, under the rules of which the members agreed not to 
use any cotton which contained more than 15 per cent of 
moisture. Shanghai, however, has not in this respeet reach- 
ed the high level of the Tientsin market, where the standard 
of moisture is placed on a stricter basis than it is in 
Shanghai. In Tientsin no cotton containing more than 12 
per cent of moisture is. allowed to pass the barrier, while 
in Shanghai the standard is placed at 15 per cent. Numer- 
ous tests made by the testing-houses have shown that the 
adulteration by water has been greatly reduced. 

One of the greatest needs in the raw cotton business in 
China is an association to determine classifications, there 
being no authority at present to determine how a raw pro- 
duct coming into the market is to be elassified. It would 
undoubtedly be a great help towards making the deals in 
raw cotton in this market less risky, if a procedure some- 
what similar to that in vogue in India were introduced. 
In India as soon as the new crop comes out, samples are 
brought into the offiees of the Cotton Association and 
standard samples for elassification purposes are determined 
upon. The Chinese mill owners are beginning to realize the 
need of such an association and are now working to perfect 
such an organization. 

There are two large associations of cotton manufacturers 
in China whieh aim primarily at the improvement of the 
methods of manufacture in general. The older of these 
is the Cotton Mill Owners Association; of China which is 
composed of both Chinese and foreigners; and the other, 
the Chinese Mill Owners Association, is composed of the 
Chinese manufacturers only. The benefits which resulted 
from the establishment of these associations aroused wider 
and wider interest among cotton manufacturers and Jed to 
their expansion. It is impossible to measure the influence 
which these associations have had upon the development 
of the industry in past years, but it must have been by no 
means small. 

Most Chinese mills, -when started, employed foreign text- 
ile engineers for some length of time. Even today some 
prosperous mills are still employing foreign advisers or 
superintendents. The inerease in the seale of operations 
and the keenness of competition placed a premium upoa 
the competent overseer and superintendent, and where it is 
desired to improve the quality of the product a greater 
demand for well trained textile men arises. In order 1o 
meet the condition, Hon. Chang Chien founded the Nan 
Tung Textile College in 1912. The influence the schoo! 
exerted upon the cotton industry in China cannot be over 
estimated. The Chinese mill owners are being stimulate:] 
by the foreign pressure, particularly the Japanese compe- 
tion, to seek some way of safeguarding their position and 
are turning to textile education as one means of relief. 
Their efforts have resulted in passing a resolution last year 
authorizing the establishment of -a textile school in Shang- 
hai, the second school of its kind in China. Each mill will 
contribute a certain per cent of its annual expenditures, 
according to the number of piculs of cotton consumed per 
year, 

Only the well-to-do Chinese ean afford to learn textiles 
in schools; while the poor have little chance even to glimpse 
the inside of the buildings. In order to spread the textile 
knowledge among the workmen, a trade paper is contem- 
plated. Japan has been publishing textile journals for 
years while in China no association or individual has ever 
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attempted to undertake this task. In order to remedy our 
short-sightedness in the past, Hon. Chang Chien has sug- 
gested that the publication of such a magazine be started 
at once. In accordance with this idea, the Nan Tung Textile 
College is undertaking the work. This is another progress- 
ive movement in the Chinese textile world. 

Slowly and surely the Chinese mill owners are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of having some means to up- 
lift the standard of efficiency among their workers. Num- 
erous methods, of course, are being practiced in many 
American miils but some of these cannet yet be applied 
to the Chinese industry for many reasons. Shanghai, the 
largest Chinese cotton manufacturing center at the present 
time, has done something along this line. The Yangtzepoo 
Club for the textile workers was establisued a few years 
C. Nieh, the manager 


‘ 


ago under the leadership of Mr. C. 
of Heng Foong Cotton Mill. Some children workers are 
getting part time education from this club free of charge 
and men workers receive social enjoyment and various sorts 
of recreation. The elub has proven very helpful and in- 


teresting to the workers. 
The problems of efficient management have not been 
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students. Therefore the future prosperity of the Chinese 
cotton industry seems quile promising. 

The pay that Chinese labor receives is, perhaps, the 
lowest in the world. It should be remembered, however, 
that “cheap labor is dear labor.”” We have to consider the 
standard and efficiency of labor. Low pay depresses the 
workers’ standard of living and consequently lowers their 
intelligence and character. Although American laborers 
receive more pay, as a rule they can du more work. The 
cost of living here is extremely Icw in many quarters. 
Oftentimes it has been found that it would be more profit- 
able to use man power than machine power. The purchasing 
power of money is much higher in China than in many coun 
tries, and if a man gets 20 or 30 cents per day, he is no 
worse off than one who receives $5 or $6 per week in Amer- 
ica. In the course of time the economic maladjustment wil! 
be modified. In economics we have learned that the effi- 
ciency of labor depends on two factors, namely, the effi- 
ciency of the workers themselves and the manner in which 
the labor force is organized and directed. Only economie 
and general educational advancement can remove the pres- 


ent faults. At present many mill owners are trying their 
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TRANSPORTING CHINESE COTTON TO MARKET. 


seriously considered by men in Chinese textile circles. best to increase the labor efficiency in their respective mills 


A man who can read and write good Chinese and who un 
derstands ordinary mathematics is considered to fulfill all 
the requirements and qualifieations of the Chinese industry. 
In most mills no officers can tell the cost of production or 
the methods necessary to reduce expenses. Some still be- 
lieve the prosperity of a mill is due purely to luck, and that 
scientific and efficient methods have nothing to do with it. 
If anyone ever attempted to compare the methods of man- 
agement between the Chinese and foreign mills, in nine 
times out of ten he would find that the Chinese plants are 
under the control and management of men possessing no 
managerial or technical knowledge. The Chinese mill own- 
ers must improve their methods of management or they 
will be behind the rest of the industrial world. It is evident 
that they are turning toward the first point. In most re- 
cently established mills, the men in charge are of a different 
type; they are men of world-wide knowledge in technical, 
commercial and economic points of view. Mr. H. Y. Moh, 
manager of Hou Sung and Teh Dah mills, and Mr. Chow, 
manager of Lou Fung Mill, are both returned American 


by various means, 

It seems almost incredible that the bonus system is 
universally recognized and maintained in every textile es- 
tablishment in China, although it may not be effective or 
uniform. The Chinese cotton manufacturers employ the 
bonus system, the origin of which has to be traced in his- 
tory and cannot be diseussed here, as a means of reward to 
increase efficiency, but is not employed as an agent for in- 
dustrial peace, for the Chinese workmen, as a whole, have 
no effective or well-organized union yet, and besides this, 
only the salaried men share the bonus and not the workmen. 
Other agencies for industrial peace, such as profit sharing, 
welfare arrangements, sliding scales, arbitration, ete., are 
not yet employed. Some mills, for example, the Dah Sung 
Mill, of Nan Tungchow, give as much as 20 per cent of 
their entire net profit as bonus. The manager and super- 
intendent of the above mill have been receiving as much as 
from $8,000 to $10,000 per year when we include their 
regular salary and bonus. 

Besides the bonus system, most Chinese mills provide 
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salaried men. Sinee the 


free board and lodging for their 


men ‘ these two factors, which constitute the greater 


per cent of their daily expenditure, they can save nearly 


90 per cent of their total income. Take an ordinary ease. 


If a man in America receives $70 per month and spends, 
say, 50 per cent for board and lodging, he would really 
receive $35. If a Chinese should receive $20 per month, 
he would really receive $20 per month. According to the 
number of dollars, the former receives more and the lat 
ess. But remember the purchasing power of. money in 


China, in the comparison with that in America, is much 
ereater. After all there is slight difference in this point 
between China and America, if one studies the fundamental 
law in economies. At present there are no mills in China 
providing houses for operatives as in many foreign coun- 
tries. No cooperation has ever been tried, nor have co 


operative stores ever been established. 


; 


tt as mueh as you can out of your business” is 


‘To 


too often heard in Ameriea. The same holds true in China. 


Whether in mereantile or in industrial pursuit, man al 
ways seeks for a thing which will enable him to make more 
profit. Unless there is a law instead of moral foree which 
is not strong enough, to protect children and women working 
long hours in miserable conditions, mill owners are tempted 


to employ them as money making instruments. Here women 


and children offer themselves for employment because peo 


ple are many and wages are cheap. Here there is no labor 
legislation for the restmetion of employment ot women 
and children, no limitation as to the number of hours and 
conditions in which ey work, ete. If any one goes tu 
visit a cotton mill in China, especially at night, he will find 
many children probably under eight years in age, and 


women with their babies in baskets, working all night, from 
six p.m. until six a.m. next mornine. A eluld ree-ives, 
on the average, 10 cents per working day. This eonstitutes 


f the greatest evils in cotton manufacturing in China 


yr 


one of the g 
at the present time. On account of foreign competitors jn 
China, who pay little attention to the matter, many Chinese 
mill owners who try to remedy s defect will cause them 


sel€es financial loss. Shanghai, the greatest cotton manu 
facturing center in China, is an international port and henee 
it is not under the control of the Chinese government. 


value in taels of yarn im- 


The following table gives the 


ported into China from different countries during the past 
few vears: 

Year. British Indian 

1912 164.709 35,762,958 

1913 219,004 36,397 346 

1914 201.733 29,702,950 

1915 15,813 98.793,715 

1916 roe 25,638,517 

1917 1,863 29 068.944 


It is readily seen that the imports from Japan amount 
to over 50 per cent of the total. India comes next (Cer- 
tainly Japan will continue to export more textile goods into 
China in the future. Although China has at present more 
than a million and a half spindles in operation, still she 
needs a great deal more to supplv her own needs. Yarns 
spun in China are mostly from 10s to 20s and sometimes 
42s, the latter being spun from American cotton. Onlv 
coarse gray sheetings are being produced in mills in China, 
the higher quality cloth being imported. There is a great 


fie’ for American textile men to investigate in the market 
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conditions of these lines of goods and organizing of an 


export method to meet such a demand. 

\ story of the cotton manufacturing industry would not 
be complete without the mention of the knitting industry. 
The latter industry has been developed during the last twen- 
It made its appearance first in Hong Kong and 


tv years. 
The total number of 


then gradually spread to Shanghai. 
knitting machines in China at present is over 1,000, besides 
the hand knitting machines made by the Japanese. The 
makes used are Banners, Seott and Williams, and Brintons, 
of which has an agent either in Hong Kong or in 
Nearly all the product of the knitted goods is 
consumed at home but a small quantity is being exported 
to Manila, Caleutta, Singapore, ete. There are numerous 


each 
Shanghai. 


small knitting factories consisting of a few Japanese made 
machines seattered all over China. The cost of that kind 
of machine is about $40. It is claimed that each machine 
of this kind can produce about two dozen half-hose per one 


working dav of 12 hours. 

Up to the present time there are 1,500,000 spindles and 
about 9,000 plain looms in operation in China, over 10 per 
eent of which ere of American make, and the rest are of 
English manufacture. Fortunately nearly all knitting ma- 
ehinery has been imported from America. The marked 
success of the mills under foreign management in Shanghai 
in the past years has proved that China offers a splendid 
field for the development of cotton manufacturing. The 
British and Japanese are already here. Will Americans 
follow suit? The demand for imported high grade sheetings, 
erey sheetings, drills, jeans, and piece goods of high quality 
is enormously great in China. Why should the American 
textile manufacturers not study this market more seriously 
and ascertain the exact kind of goods which can be made 
in the United States and profitably sold in China? Re- 
member there are three important lines of trade in which 
\mericans should be interested, namely, textile machinery, 
cotton piece goods and the establishment of cotton mills in 
China. 

The present Chinese boycott on all Japanese articles has 
again roused an interest in the possibilities of the sale of 
American cotton goods in China. Although this movement 
may not last very long, this spirit toward Japan will be 
germinated like mustard seed as time goes on. Before the 
war Great Britain easily led the world in the sale of this 


material in China, but beeause of shipping difficulties and 


Jananese Other countries Total 
23.756.746 4,967,721 61,.445.593 
32.550 897 512,191 71.060 089 


69,985,616 
67,107.523 
60,164.091 
60,141,806 


1.842,350 
2.505.271 
1.892.842 
1,461,180 


other reasons caused by the war, England’s opportunities 


87.575.662 
36.455 627 
24.023 .383 


30,556.278 


have been greatly hampered and Japan has been able to 
make great inroads into this business. The recent decision 
of the English manufacturers of ¢otton goods to send a 
commission to China for the purpose of investigating the 
market for British piece goods in China shows the import- 
ance which that country places on the Chinese market. In 
view of the awakened interest on the part of Americaa 
dealers in this merchandise, the following article, by Julean 
Arnold, American Commercial Attache, printed recently in 
the U. S. Commerce Reports is apropos: 
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“Chinese cotton experts state that the demand for Amer- 
ican cotton goods will advance in the post war period only 
if American manufacturers adopt fundamental changes in 
their methods of dealing with Chinese wholesale dealers. 
The stocks now held by dealers here are but a fractional 
part of the amount ordinarily held in the trade here. The 
falling off in the sales of American cotton goods is due 
mainly to the keen competition on the part of the Japanese 
manufacturers, who have gradually absorbed the business 
of American cotton goods in China. Secondly, American 
agents have subjected the Chinese dealers to too keen com- 
petition among themselves by selling the same brands of 
goods to many firms. In the ease of English agents the 
sale of one chop or brand is eonfined to one dealer, so that 
there are no two agents in the country selling similar brands 
of eloth. This procedure is best adapted to the market, 
for it has enabled many Chinese capitalists to push the sale 
of English cloth, since they are sure to get buyers in the 
interior at their own prices. In the past the foreign houses 
in China handling American cloths did their best to giv 
the native distributors the necessary encouragement by con 
fining certain mill brands to certain dealers, but in this they 
were not supported by the mills and their agents in Amer 
ica, who would sell the same brands to any buyer. This 
made comp ‘tition so keen that practieally every distributor 
of American cloth lost money on purchases made. Further, 
American agents may find it very difficult to compete sue- 
cessfully against the Japanese, who are able, by the estab- 
lishment of local plants, to produee low priced goods and 
to follow the market. These Japanese mills use 20 per cent 
Ameriean cotton and 80 per cent Chinese and Indian eot- 
ton, thus being dependent upon the price of American and 
Indian cotton. Chinese buyers, however, are beginning to 
appreciate the superiority of the quality of American cotton 
goods and are looking to the wearing qualities in makinz 
their purchases. This is especially true in Manchuria, and 
lends hope to the possibility of the resumption of an Amer- 
ican cotton goods trade in that market which formerly took 
millions of dollars worth of American cottons. 

“There are only 300 bales of American grey shirtings 
in pieces of 12 pounds in the market as this is written; or 
of drills in 12 to 14 pounds, or jeans of 814 to 11 pounds. 
There are ample stocks of all these cloths in the hands of 
Japanese dealers, except the 14 pound gray shirting which 
they cannot make. Some of the retail stores have in stock 
American cloths of many deseriptions, but only for special 
customers, The difference in the cost between American and 
Japanese cloth is between one and two taels per piece. 
When shipping opportunities beeome more favorable and 
freights to the Orient lower, it will still be possible to im- 
port American piece goods into China provided the prices 
are kept within the limit of competitive sales. American 
cloths are of excellent quality and liked by the Chinese, but 
the Chinese merchants are now compelled to deal in Japanese 
goods beeause they cannot get American goods at the price 
required by the majority of their customers. The American 
manufacturers, so the Chinese dealers state, would profit by 
following the British methods of confining the sales of 
certain brands to certain dealers. Good opportunities await 
American e¢apitalists who are willing to operate cotton mills 
in China and produce the brand of goods to suit the local 


market at competing prices.” 
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Western Electric Portable Utility Light. 


+ 


A new type of night light for highly localized lighting 


has recently been placed on the market by the Western 


+ 


Electric Company. This light, which is known as the 


Western Electric portable utiliiv light, is for use at close 
ranges where the light is to be located at a distance not 
greater than 125 feet from the object or surface to be 
inated, 

With the light operating on a 100 foot throw, a 100 
spread is obtained at an angle of sixty degrees. The w 


eives a smooth white light without gleam or glare. : s 


Is made, possible by a new development—the nmeres 
glass reflector. A 200-watt Mazda, Tvpe C, lan pis uses 

The hammered olass reflector IS spring s ispended na 
one piece cast iron housing. The housing is clos 
wire glass front which is fitted into a recessed cast iron ring 
This forms a door which is hinged at the bottom and s 
cured by a hand lateh, thus affording easy cess 
interior of the housing. The recessing in t ring makes 
the interior of the housing fully weather-proof. 

The lhehting unit is furnished in either a black or gray 
weather-prool enamel finish It is 19% inches igh and 
welgis approximate ly ov pounds. This hght weight n es 
the unit very easy to carry Trom place to place The base 
is 9 inches in diameter, giving the light stability when 
mounted on a flat horizontal surface. The unit can also 


be mounted on either vertical or flat surfaces such as walls, 


poles or roofs, by virtue of a heavy universal joint which 
fastens the housing to the base. 

The light has a wide range of applications. In 
road work it can be used for lighting transfer tables. eoa 


ing stations, inspection pits, loading platforms, cranes, 


roundhouses and drawbridges. On marine work it can 
he used tor lighting doeks, dredges, s] ps, loading opera- 
tions, eanal locks, dry doeks and pile drivers Its industrial 


applications cover even a wider variety of uses such as 
lighting shop yards, material yards, coal yards, well di 
ing, coal tipples, erecting shops, machine shops, tramways 
and inclines, conveyors and all kinds of emergeney work. 
Other uses will be found in illuminating play grounds, 
skating rinks, signs, street corners, alleyways, swimming 
pools, monuments, flags, building fronts and construction 


work in general. 


Motion Picture Machines for Cotton Mills. 


The Lueas Theatre Supply Company with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and a branch at Dallas, Texas, an- 
nounces that they are equipping such a large amount of 
cotton mills and other industrial plants with complete mov 
ing picture equipment, as to necessitate the installation of 


+} 


a new department, which is devoted exclusively to this pai 
ticular brarch of their business. It is in charge of a pro 
jection engineer of many years’ experience, and those con 
templating installing motion pictures at their plants should 
feel free in consulting this well-known concern. The Lucas 
Theatre Supply Company recently installed: a complete 
projection apparatus in the recreation hall of the Fultor 
Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, consisting of a special Sim 


plex Mazda Equipment with screen, ete. 
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The Manufacture of Domets 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


The Organization of the Fabric. 
As ] stated, the suecessful finishing 


operations necessary to produce a firm close finish upon a 


have previously 


piece of cotton domet are entirely governed by and depend- 
ent on the construction of the body of the cloth and if this 
is not built up as it should be, the finish will be inferior. 


Domets or “flannelettes” can be divided into two dif- 


ferent classes—the lower grades which will stand napping 
only on one side, and the better makes, both sides of which 
are napped. In the.first group, the warp is usually shown 
alone on the right side, while the filling is thrown on the 
back, but in the goods to be napped on both sides both 
warp and filling appear in nearly equal proportions, vary- 
ing, of course, with the weave. In this latter class of goods, 
the warp will also require the taking on of some nap aad 
should not, therefore, be made from yarn too tightly spun, 
but should be loose enough in twist to yield some nap, ani 
at the same time be made from cotton long enough in the 
staple to keep the strength of the fabric. 

Napping machines have been brought to such a high 
state of efficiency that it is difficult to tell a well napped 
flannelette of good quality from a fine woolen if the con- 
struction of the cloth is right and the napping and finish- 
ing have been conducted properly. 

After napping it is a rare thing that the cloth ean be 
allowed to go without a sizing to impart some stiffness and 
body to the goods, because cotton cloths are usually sleazy 
without it after napping. This applies especially to domets, 
but not to napped dress goods. 

The dressing applied to napped goods where the nap- 
ping is done on both sides should be well squeezed into 
the body of the cloth by heavy rollers, using for this pur- 
pose a mangle with rubber-covered rollers and a heavy 
pressure so that there is a minimum of dressing left on 
the nap. 

Low grade flannelettes used usually for linings are 
napped on one side only and must be napped lightly a num- 
ber of times so as to get an even and uniform nap, free 
from streaks, fraving and other damages. These goods are 
then filled heavily on the back, or unnapped, side only 
and china elay or other fillings may be used. This is ap- 
plied on a back filling machine, or in some eases a Tommy 
These, and in fact all napped 
dried 


Dodd mangle may be used. 
goods that are starched after napping, must be 
on the tenter and the nap raised again on the napping ma- 
chine, then damped or conditioned and heavily ealendered. 
Many finishers, when dealing with goods napped on only 
one side, give the other side a passage over the emery ma- 
chine, which is fitted with rollers covered with emery paper 
only. The object of this is to slightly abrase the surface, 
giving in fact a very gentle napping action which makes 
the cloth handle much fuller and more elothy. Starching 
on the back now follows, after which the goods are dried 
on the tentering machine so as to keep the width out and 
the nap as free and unmatted as possible, as drying on the 
ordinary steam cans would flatten the nap and make the 
second raising more difficult. 

The commonest style of domet is usually made from 


about 1476 ends of 


18s warp on a 22 reed and with 42 


picks of 15s filling. These should finish about 27 inches 


wide and weigh about 5 yards to the pound, though this 
width and weight will be governed somewhat by local con- 


ditions. This style of organization is especially desirable 


where the goods are to be eross-checked in the pattern. 
A very nice domet especially adapted to stripes is one made 
from 1476 ends of 22s yarn, 24 reed, and 48 picks of 15s 


varn. This will also weigh about 5 yards to the pound 


when finished. 

Another good style is 1520 ends of 22s warp, 24 reed, 
12 picks of 12s filling. These are shaker flannels and must 
be woven with a tape selvage of 10 threads of No. 15s 


light blue yarn on each selvage. This selvage should be 


drawn double like a flat thread duck. 

These goods may be woven into either checks or stripes 
and we give herewith examples of a few of the more pop- 
ular patterns:—Pattern No..1:Warp—2 blue; 2 white; 2 
blue: 4 white; 2 black; 2 white; 2 black; 1 white; 1 red; 
Filline—S8 black eadet; 8 brown cadet; 2 red; 
8 brown cadet. Pattern No. 2: All white. Pattern No. 3: 
All black or brown cadet. Pattern No. 4: Warp—4 red; 
8 blue; 8 red; 36 blue; 12 gold; 4 red; 8 gold; 8 red; 24 
gold; 24 blue. Filling—all blue. Pattern No. 5: Same 
as warp. Pattern No. 6: 4 royal blue; 8 drab; 8 royal blue; 
8 seal brown; 8 royal blue; 32 seal brown. 

The advantage of designing patterns that can be filled 


1 white. 


in both solid color and check is obvious where the mill has 
both plain and box looms, especially where automatic looms 
are concerned. 

The brown and black eadet called for can be made, for 
the cheaper grade of goods, by putting up a strand of 
brown (or black) and a strand of white from the slubber 
onto the intermediate and drawing them together into 
1-25 to 1-60 roving and then spinning single into 12s to 
l6s filling. For the better grades, however, a very different 
mode of procedure must be carried out. In the first place 
a standard grey and a standard brown must be made in 
the picker room on the finished lapper or 1n some reliable 
manner that ean be standardized; this brown or grey is 
made by mixing one lap of black or brown with three laps 
of white. This is carded in the manner, (as de- 
scribed) and split into four slivers on the ecard and run into 
four coiler eans. These are run through the slubber and 
the intermediate and if necessary through a finer frame 
as we need 3.50 or 3.25 hank roving from this. For the 
brown cadet we shall need a 3.25-3.50 roving made of half 
This 
makes a 3.25 hank brown and a grey mock twist. This in 
turn is put on the spinning frame with a bobbin of solid 
standard brown, and the two bobbins are drawn and spun 
together into a For the black cadet 
we put on the spinning frame one bobbin of black and 
white mock twist from the roving frame and one bobbin 
of solid standard both 3.25-3.50 and draw 
and spin together as for the brown; other combinations of 


usual 


white and half grey from the intermediate frame. 


15s or coarser yarn. 


orev, hank, 


colors are of course possible, 
I would say here, in passing, that black and white cadet 
for eottonades is different, and should be 


(mock twist) 
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made from 1 hank black and 3.25 hank white put up and 
spun together on the spinning frame. 

I would also reiterate the warning previously given, 
that any change in twist will materially alter the appear- 
ances or shade of any of these cadet mixtures and care 
must be taken to avoid this. 





In all places in the above where I speak of a slubber, 
I mean, of course, the intermediate fitted with the slubber 
take-up rolls and running the sliver direct from the ecard. 
There is another style of domet which the writer has made 
and which he styled “baby cloths” as they were designed 


for children’s wear, more especially for night gowns. They 
were made from 1392 ends of 25s yarn for the warp. This 


yarn is all white with the exception of a tape selvage of 
about 10 or 12 ends of No. 15s blue or pink. These goods 
were filled in three different ways—brown cadet and black 
goods were 


cadet made as described, and white. These 
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in the manufacture of domets and other napped goods and 
it may be rightly said that the finish is the main factor 
controlling the sale of the goods. 

In former times, when cotton was cheap, there was no 
need of giving “feel” As 
things are now, however, it is necessary to make light goods 


and weight by outside means. 


imitate heavy ones in handle, as well as in weight, and this 
is the finisher’s task, _ 

The first class flannelette, or domet, of a few years ago, 
before the great rise in cotton, has now almost entirely 
disappeared from the market and has given place to fabries 
of inferior quality. By making these inferior goods manu- 
facturers have been able to meet the increased cost of labor 
and raw material by charging only a little more for the sec- 
ond rate products than they had previously demanded for 
the better class goods, and by improved methods of fin- 


ishing. Customers are not willing to pay the advanced 
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15s filling and weighed 


woven on a 24 reed, 48 picks of 
about 434 yards to the pound. 
bleached, and 


I also made a “baby cloth” which I 


which certainly was a beautiful piece of goods. This was 
made of 1456 ends of 25s yarn, 24 reed, 48 picks of 12.30s 
filling and finished 4.75 yards. These bleached goods had 
a delicate blue selvage and were well blued after bleaching. 
They were bleached soft by the caustic soda and hypochlo- 
being allowed 


These goods sold well, the bleached ones and 


“ 


rite of soda process, no lime or “antichlor” 
near them. 
those filled with the black cadet selling the best. 

A good strong line of napped dress goods can be made 
from 16s yarn, 48 x 42 picks. This naps good and makes 
a nice line of plaid, of, for example, the following plaid in 
various varieties of colors: Warp—60 wine color (mahog- 
any); 4 white; 4 black; 18 white; 4 black; 4 white; 4 
black; 18 white; 4 black; 4 white. Filling same. 

Finishing. 


The finishing, of course, is the most important process 





price for the first class goods but they demand the soft feel 
of the old prime quality and the only way out of the diffi-* 
culty lies in giving a suitable dressing to the goods. 

The finishing consists of a good, but not too severe nap- 
ping on a napping machine with from 24 to 36 napping 
The goods must go through this at least twice on 
2nd 3rd, 


The more gentle the 


rollers. 


each side in the following order: Ist, face: and 


back; 4th, face. This is important. 
napping—that is to say the larger the number of runs re- 
quired (in reason) to achieve a given result—the better, 


i. e. the closer and thicker the nap. After napping the 


voods must be starched with the following mixture: 
Wheat starch 
Glauber salt 


12 pounds 


16 pounds 


PEE iia cnewcae acdsee eearasee s 8 pounds 
UN IRR IN go Sica Wie Sve as a pin a ida ov 6:8! pele 4 pounds 
Cis sg | ee ar ane a Aer eer 2 pounds 
ae nae ra pa PAE OA ee eee 80 gallons 


The moss is soaked in water for 12 hours, then boiled 











omni 
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for two hours and added to the other ingredients through a 
fine sieve. The goods are then dried on the tenteringe ma- 
chine and allowed to lie until quite cold. They are then 
napped again, onee on each side, to raise the flattened nap. 
In this way we get a quality of goods which even experts 
ean hardly tell by handle from first class all cotton goods. 

All the goods which we have mentioned are napped on 
both sides while being finished, but there are styles at woven 
colored goods made from fiber dyed eotton that are napped 
on one side only—for instanee, some stvles of coat linings. 
After napping twice on the face, these goods are heavily 
calendered to close the interstices between the threads. 


They are then starched on the back by means of a eloth- 


covered starch mangle or a back filling machine, and dried 
on the eans If the goods are of a thin, low texture, re- 
quiring a lot of stiffening, the starch mixture may consist 


of the following: 


Dextrine .... PEE Te eee ee Reed” 75 pounds 
Glauber salt .. ear Sec rreecr eS ey 
PONE OD. v's. 5.x.0.4 cb eardtalec ae dee aca 20 pounds 
We mE BOOROR: sv ca Rede ks boc can eee 5 pounds 





ys 
“ 
\ 
* 

\ 

\ 

i \ 

\ 
FiIG.2 FIGS 
SD WOME on ch vend ocveannuedabbaeans 5 pounds 
Magnesium chloride liquor ............. 30 pounds 


These ingredients are dissolved in 30 gallons of water. 
Add first the magnesium salt, then the starch (first made 
into a paste with cold water), then the glue, and then the 
dextrine. Turn on the steam and heat up until all are dis- 
solved. Turn off the steam and add the glauber salt and 
the turkey red oil and beil for a few.minutes. Make the 
whole up so ‘as to stand at 15 degrees Baume, at 50 de- 
erees Centigrade, by adding water if necessary. Linings 
raised on one side in a plain weave are usually of an in- 
ferior quality and must be heavily starched on the back 
with a dressing no weaker than 14 degrees Baume. Twills 
of even the same fabrie are better and the starch dressing 
ean be diluted to 12 degrees Baume. For good thick lin- 
ings starch dressing of 8 to 10 degrees Baume may be suf- 
ficiently strong. The dressed goods are then dried, napped 
lightly again to freshen up the nap, then conditioned or 
steamed, and ealendered, or better still, hot pressed. 

Linings napped on both sides are starched with a softer 
dressing, as it is desirable to produce a wooly, and not too 


stiff a finish. ‘Therefore, in the foregoing recipe, the 


starch is omitted and the quantity ot turkey red oil is in- 
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creased. The 
weight of red oil. The processes are exactly the 


5 pounds of starch may be replaced by the 


same 
same. The strength of the dressing varies from 5 to 10 
degrees Baume according to the quality of the goods. The 
dressed goods must be again raised (napped) and calen- 
deler as before. They will then have a wool feel and ap- 
pearance. Goods napped on both sides must be run over- 
head into the starch, i. e., run through it and it may be well 
to leave the glue out. 

The magnesium liquor mentioned in the recipe is made 
by boiling up 20 pounds of potato starch, 40 pounds of 
ervstallized magnesium chloride and 2 pounds of salammo- 
niae in 30 gallons of water. 

A specialty among the better class coat linings consists 
of the “Atlas” lining, which shows colored patterns on a 
white or uni-colored ground. The pattern is usually made 
with silk or mercerized cotton threads. _The goods have a 
twill or a diagonal weave. The peculiarity of these goods 
is the fact that they are napped twiee on the back or wrong 
sid - leavily ecalendered: starched on the napped side and 


dried. A vood dressing for these goods is made as follows: 


WHC CORIPINE Soci cee iid d 40 ames 75 pounds 
CHMUDED SOLE \ acs ns Saeed iene ae 20 pounds 
RUPECY PAO OM s ¢0.0ecaccueonawaheoamees 15 pounds 


These quantities are boiled up with water to about 30 
fallons and the finished dressing should stand at 13 to 14 
degrees Baume. This must be diluted with water before us- 
ing to 5 degrees Baume. The goods are then dried, re- 
napped, calendered and given a subdued luster (or silesia 
finish) by hot pressing. Another and more recent stvle of 
dressing for these linings and another style of napped fab- 
ric is to use a starch made soluble with diastofor. The mode 
of procedure may be as follows: Boil up 45 pounds of 
corn starch in the usual way, then eool it down to about 
150 degrees Fahrenheit and add one or two pounds of dias- 
tofor previously dissolved in lukewarm water. The paste 
soon becomes liquid and transparent. As soon as the de- 
sired consistency is obtained, the action of the diastofor is 
arrested by momentarily boiling or by the addition of a 
little soda. This may be used alone for some finishes. or 
the necessary thickening, weighting, or softening materials 
may be added to it to obtain any result desired. 

Starch made soluble with diastofor is a most valuable 
dressing for napped goods and any desired result may be 
obtained with it. A homogeneous paste is first prepared 
by mixing the stareh with cold water and boiling it, with 
constant stirring, until it thickens. It is then cooled to about 
150 degrees Fahxenheit, using cold water, if necessary but 
in the writer’s opinion, compressed air is better for both 
stirring the starch and cooling it off after boiling. After 
cooling, diastofor, previously dissolved in lukewarm water, 
is added, using from 8 to 12 ounces of diastofor to every 
25 pounds of starch used in the mixing. This is also well 
stirred in. The action of the diastofor must not be pro- 
longed beyond the point when the paste becomes thin and 
transparent, which will take about half an hour. It is nee 
essary to stir constantly during this tive so that no de- 
posit is formed and that the solution is thorough through- 
out the mass. The action is then stopped by bringing the 
mixture to a boil and all other ingredients are added at this 
stage of the game. 

Starch so converted is valuable for the preparation of 
supple and closely adherent finishes and is a highly satis- 


(Continued on page 117.) 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics 


By ©. 


WOODHOUSE 


AND J. IRELAND. 


PART FORTY-SIX, 


The 
warp_spotting on a pique ground. 


fabric illustrated in 
Two different counts 
are again used for the warp—one for the face and one for 
the ground. There are also two different counts for the 
filling; the face filling is practically the same count as 


the face threads, but the back filling is a coarser yarn, i. e., 


Fig. 210. 
a lower count than that used for the face. All the yarns 
are white, and the arrangement is as follows: 
Warp: 


medium yarn for ground cloth; one thread fine yarn for face 


One thread fine yarn for face cloth; one thread 


cloth; or equivalent to two threads of face to one of ground. 

Filling: One pick fine yarn for face cloth; one pick 
coarse yarn for ground cloth; one pick fine yarn for face 
eloth. 
fine yarn for face cloth, or, altogether, six picks of face 


This continues for two repeats; then come two picks 


yarn to two picks of ground yarn per repeat. 

The raised warp spots which form so prominent a feat- 
ure of this cloth are square in shape and are obtained by 
floating nine of the face threads over all the picks of the 
filling at the particular points desired. Tnese spots are dis- 
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Fig. 210 is an example of 






face of the surface of the cloth in the 


tributed over the 


well-known “diamond,” “drop” or plain-weave order, Ex- 
cept at these particular places all the face threads and 
picks interweave with each other in 1 up 1 down plain 
order. This is shown by the erosses in the sectional de- 
sign P, Fig. 211. The actual and complete design would 
occupy too much space but sufficient is exhibited to explain 
the strueture in conjunction with the diagrammatie sketeh 
in Fig. 212. 

In this sketch there are four repeats of the pattern, 
the unit being shown in solids in the bottom left hand eor- 
ner. The dotted rectangle S represents that portion of the 
repeat which has been selected for, and carried out in, the 
design P, Fig. 211. In the full unit of the design there are 
80 face threads and 40 ground threads made up as follows 
24 threads for portion T; 13 
threads for spot U; 47 threads for portion V; 13 threads 
for spot W: 23 threads for portion X. 

In the filling there 
of the pattern and 52 ground picks in one repeat of the 


with regard to Fig. 212: 


are 156 face picks in one repeat 


These are apportioned as follows, again with ref- 
36 picks for portion Y; 32 picks for 


pattern. 


erence to Fig. 212: 


spot Z; 72 picks for portion A; 32 picks for spot B; and 
36 pieks for portion C. 

Sinee only part of the design is given at P, Fig. 211, 
it follows that the draft at Q is not complete; it repre- 


sents only the draft for those threads represented in the 
It will be obvious, however, that all those por- 
tions marked T, V and X, Fig. 212, of which the first 16 
the last 16 threads of the design P 
part, will be drawn through the same three harnesses and 


design P. 


threads and form a 


in the same order as are those two groups of 16 threads, 
i. e., the order of drafting will be 1, 5, 2 with the necessary 
number of repeats of this order. 

Tt will be noticed that all 
ing those parts where the figured spots appear, are weav- 


} 


the ground threads, includ 
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ing alike, and therefore all the ground threads ean be op- 
erated by one harness, or if the number of threads per inch 
were excessive, by two harnesses both of which could be 
tied together to work as one. In the draft Q, Fig. 211, 
these threads appear on the 5th harness. 

The nine threads which float to form the warp spots in 
the centre design P have been placed on harnesses 3 and 4, 
but it will be evident that since the next spot to the left 
or right in Fig. 210 is not in the same horizontal plane as 
the one illustrated, two other harnesses would be necessary 
to operate the threads for this second spof, and the threads 
would be drawn through the eyes of these extra two har- 
nesses in a similar manner to that illustrated on harnesses 
3 and 4 in the centre of the draft Q. The complete draft 
would therefore require 7 harnesses, and for this complete 





Fig. 213. 


draft it would be advisable to place all the ground threads 
on the back harness, i. e., No. 7. In the draft Q, the 
ground threads are shown on the back harness of the five, 
but the introduction of the extra two harnesses for the 
second spot would clearly change the ground threads from 
the 5th harness to the 7th harness of the complete set if, 
of course, the spot threads oceupy harnesses 5 and 6. 
The weaving plan of R, Fig. 211, is for that portion only 
produced at P. In the finished cloth there are 100 threads 
per inch for face and 50 threads per inch for ground, which 
is equal to 150 per inch; while in the filling there are 210 
picks per inch for face and 70 picks per inch for ground, 
which is equal to 280 per inch. 

The structure of the cloth illustrated in Fig. 213 is very 
similar to that in Fig. 210 in that it is a pique cloth with 
spots distributed over the surface in diamond order. There 
are differences, however, in detail, and our remarks will 
be confined mostly to these differences. The warping order 
is again one thread for face, one thread for ground, and 
one thread for face, or equal to two of face to one of 
ground. 

The order of the filling is one pick for face and one pick 
for ground for 8 picks and then two picks for face which 
is equivalent to six picks of face to four picks of ground. 

The yarns are all bleached white; the face warp and 
filling are of practically the same count, the ground warp 
is slightly heavier or lower in count, while the ground fill- 
ing is heavier still. The ground filling is introduced into 
the cloth in double picks, that is, two filling picks run to- 
gether as one, technically termed “double filling.” These 
latter picks float on the surface at the necessary intervals 


1 


to form the small elliptieal figures. 


From what has been said previously in regard to the 
eloth illustrated in Fig. 210 and the design and sketch in 
Figs. 211 and 212, it will be unnecessary to supply the 
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full design for this cloth. We have selected a portion which 
embraces one of the elliptical figures as well as a few of 
the surrounding threads and picks, and the design for this 
section is shown in Fig. 214. The different marks in the 
design signify the following: Crosses represent the face 
threads and picks interweaving in plain order throughout; 
dots represent the ground threads which all weave alike 
and therefore ean be controlled by one harness. Diagonals 
represent the face threads lifted on the ground picks, The 
heavier crosses and diagonals are introduced solely to make 
the outline of the figure a little more distinct than would 
otherwise happen. 

In those places where the ground picks are brought to 
the surface to form the elliptical figures, the face threads 
have to be dropped, and therefore, the diagonal marks are 
omitted on these picks in these particular areas. Running 
through the centre of the elliptical figure is a vein or twill, 
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Fig. 214. 


and this is obtained by raising the face threads as indi- 
eated in Fig. 214. This vein serves a double purpose— 
it enhances the figure and prevents excessive floats of the 
filling. The vein in each case runs along the major axis 
of the ellipse. 

Although the order of the distribution of the spots is 
identical with that in Figs. 210 and 212, a considerably 
larger number of harnesses is required for the present 
example than for the one in Fig. 210. In the latter case, 

harnesses were sufficient, but for the complete design in 
Fig. 213, and of which Fig. 214 is only a part, it would 
be necessary to employ 35 harnesses. Of these, 16 har- 
nesses would be utilized for each of the twa vertical rows 
of ellipses, or 32 harnesses for the figured portion, 2 har- 


(Continued on page 113.) 
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THE Brocon MiLus, ANDERSON, S. C. 


The property of the MeComb Cotton Mills, McComb, 
Miss., was purchased recently by Alvin Hunsicker, who is 
president of the Mobile Cotton Mills, and vice-president 
of the Standard Textile Products Company, which owns 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. J. T. Broadbent, agent 
of the Meritas Mills and Mobile Cotton Mills, will have 
charge of the general management of the plant. C. K. 
Taylor has been appointed general superintendent and 
local manager. Mr. Broadbent was in charge of the Miss- 
issippi Textile School at the Mississippi A. & M. College 
The mill 
the McComb Mills is now being placed in operation and 


Starkville, Miss., some time ago. property of 


350 Draper looms are being installed. 

The directors of the Dan River & Riverside Cotton Mills 
Danville, Va., have made announcement of the authoriza- 
tion of enlargements and improvements to the Riverside 
mill group, the cost of which will be two and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The improvements will include the erections 
of a modern concrete mill building, 700 x 140 feet, three 
stories high, and the installation of from 2,500 to 5,000 ad- 
ditional looms. 

The Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Company will 
build a new school building, to be two stories high, elec- 
trie-lighted, and with modern equipment throughout. 

The Johnston Mills Company have opened offices in 
the Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
of this company are in New York and Philadelphia. 


The main offices 
The 
company acts as selling agent for a number of cotton mills. 

The eapital stock of the Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. 
C., has been inereased from $225,000 to $450,000. 

The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills are building 
a new warehouse. All the houses in the mill village have 
been painted and improved. 

The eapital stock of the Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., has been increased to $500,000. 

Ten new houses of the bungalow type have been erected 
in the mill village of the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C. 

Orders have been placed by the White Oak Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., for 1,000 Draper looms, to be installed 
at their plant, at which denims are manufactured. This 
will make the total number of looms at this plant reach 
3,000, as there are 2,000 looms already in operation. The 
present building of this mill will be enlarged to provide 
for the additional looms. It is reported the owners con- 


template spending $500,000 on improvements within the 
next few months. 

The Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., re 
cently amended their charter by increasing the capital stock 
of the company from $207,000 to $414,000. 

The Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., 
meeting of the 


are to he 


stock 


greatly enlarged soon. At a recent 
holders, it the 


capital stock of the company from $131,000 to $200,000 


was voted to increase authorized common 
It is also proposed to enlarge the mills and install 5,000 
new spindles. 

The Brison Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
has been chartered with a capital of $200,000, for the man 
ufacture of 


varns, ete. R. Hope Brison and others are the 


incorporators. 





A VIEW OF THE OFFICE AT THE Exposttion Cotton MILLS, 


ATLANTA. 
The Superior Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C., have been 
an authorized capital of $800,000, to 


Hall, of 


incorporated with 
manufacture yarn and cloth, by J. B. Belmont, 
N. C., and others. 

The Princeton Cotton Mills‘and the Marsh Cotton’ Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C 
cording to an announcement made recently by T. B. Marsh. 
The mills are controlled by Mr. Marsh, Frank Murdock 


and T. B. Marsh, Jr. 


., will be merged into one corporation, ac- 


An increase in the capital stock to 
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double the present amount will be made as soon as the de- 
tails of the consolidation are completed. The two plants 
contain about 50,000 spindles and both manufacture dam 
ask. 

A contract has been let to the West Point Iron Works 
for 150 bungalow type operatives’ houses for the new mill 
village of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. The 
village is to be equipped with electric lights, waterworks 
sewerage, etc. The engineering work will be handled by 
Robert & Co., engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Areadia (S. C.) Cotton Mills are planning thé 
electric lighting of their entire village, both streets and 
houses. The designing is being done in the office of J. E 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 

The Cowpens (S. C.) Manufacturing Company has been 
sold by J. W. Brown and associates to Hiram W. Kirby, 
of Spartanburg, 8. C., and James P. Gossett, of Williams 


ton, S. C. Mr. Kirby, who is also president of the Star 





STEPS OF CONCRETE THAT WILL ENDURE THE WEAR IS THE 
Kinp USED at THE Orr COTTON MILLS, ANDERSON, S. C. 


Knitting Mill, Spartanburg, S. C., was elected president 
and treasurer of the newly acquired company, succeeding 
Mr. Brown. 

The Fairfax (Ala.) Mills are building an extension to 
their bleachery. The building will be 163 x 75 feet, of re- 
inforced conerete and standard mill construction. The 
equipment will be electrically driven. Construction has al- 
ready begun. 

The Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Company is ar- 
ranging to change its equipment of 13,000 spindles and 350 
looms to eleetrie drive. The work is being designed by J. 
KE. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 

The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills will equip the 
houses of their mill village with Kaustine toilets. 

Plans have been drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Boston and Atlanta, for the eonstruction of a large ad- 
dition to the plant of the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Co. It is stated the plans eall for the construction of a 
four-story annex near the same size of the present mill. 
The company also plans to construct a number of cottages 
for employees as a nucleus to the establishment of a new 
mill village in that section. ' 

Plans and specifications have been completed for a 
new cotton duck mill at Waxahachie, Texas, by J. O. Chap- 
man and E. A. DuBose. The mill is to be modern in every 
respect, being equipped with eleetrie drive, automatie con- 


Vevors, ete. The contract for the eonstruetion of the mill 
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building, warehouse and mill village will be let in the near 
future. Robert & Co,, engineers, Atlanta, Ga., prepared 
the plans. 

The Ernaldson Cotton Mills Company has been inecor- 
porated at Raleigh, N. C., with a capital stock of $300,000. 
The incorporators are R. MeEachern, W. D. Johnson and 
R. C. Lawrence. 

The Rabell Manufacturing Co., Selma, Ala., will install 
2,000 additional spindles. 

The Spencer Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., are erecting 
an addition to their plant. They will install 2,000 new 
spindles. 

A contract has been let to T. C. Thompson & Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C., for a complete new plant for the Leakes- 
ville (N. C.) Woolen Mills. This contract includes the 
mill building, village and warehouses. The engineers are 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., have retained 
E. S. Draper, landseape artist, Charlotte, N. C., to prepare 
a report and general plan on village improvement work. 

The Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Company will 
build additions as follows: 120 x 60-foot slasher room, 114 
x 80-foot dyehouse, 114 x 30-foot opener room and waste 
building. Each of these additions will be two stories high. 

The Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills are planning to 
double the capacity of their plant by increasing the equip- 
ment to more than 20,000 ring spindles and 10,000 twist- 
ing spindles. 

The Katrine Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C., op- 
erating a yarn mill of about 5,000 spindles, has been sold 
to Charles J. Webb & Co.,, of Philadelphia, and associates. 
It is understood that a reorganization of the company will 
be effected immediately and Clinton J. Morgan, of Green- 
ville, will be president. The company was sold by T. M. 
and M. L. Marehant, W. Symmes and Herbert Lindsay, 
who purehased it from B. E. Geer about four years ago. 
The property includes, in addition to the yarn mill, a roller 
mill, a eotton gin and a well developed water power. The 
purchase price was not announced. 

A eontract has been let by the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills, 
formerly the Manchester Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 
to the Gallivan Building Co., Greenville, S. C., for the con- 
struction of a new weave shed extension, a dye plant and 
about 100 additional cottages. The construction work will 
begin January 5. 

The Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., will install electric 
lights throughout for their village streets and their oper- 
atives’ houses. The installation is to be modern and com- 
plete in every way. J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is the 
engineer. 

The Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
is adding new machinery and building new houses in the 
mill village at an approximate cost of $300,000. 

The Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C., have plans for a 
new dye house, a new opening room, a new warehouse and 
additional eards. ; 

The Alba Manufacturing Company has been incorpo 
rated for the purpose of taking over the Lloyd Cotton Mills, 
Stanley, N. C. 

The Ray Tire & Rubber Company, Chicago, IIl., will 
invest $250,000 to build and equip a cotton mill : t Birming- 
ham, Ala. This mill will have a daily capacity of 25,000 
interliners for automobile tires. 

The Lanett (Ala.) Cotton Mills are building a number 


of new bungalow type operatives’ cottages. 
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Ground was broken in November for the new construe 


tion at the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., which 
the 





will include a considerable addition to present mill 
building as well as the new mill reported some time ago. 
The Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & Export Company have 
contracted for a number of Alladin houses for the mill vil- 
lage and are planning the construction of a community 
house in the near future. 
Mills No. 1 and No. 2 of the 


Co., at Griffin, Ga., have recently let a contract for the 


Kineaid Manufacturing 
complete fencing of these two mills to the Anchor Post 
Iron W orks of New York. 
the Atlanta office of the company, of which George W. Fors 


The order was placed through 


ter 1S manager. 


Born almost out of necessity while the recent war was 


in progress, the Associated Manufacturers of Water Puri 
fying Equipment has now become a permanent organiza- 
tion. Although formed primarily for the purpose of get- 
ting the priority committee to enable members of the asso- 
ciation to obtain sufficient supplies for the operation of 
their plants, there were other reasons for the organization 
which did not disappear with the close of the war. Con- 
sequently, at a meeting held in New York in March, 1919, 
it was voted to continue the association. 

Besides establishing frie: dly relations and cooperation 
among the members, its work will consist largely of stand- 
ardization—such as standardization of equipment sizes, or 
euarantees to customers and of terms of sales. Coopera- 
tive advertising, educational campaigns, and freight rates 
are other matters which will be taken up. 

It will be an endeavor of the association to have arehi- 
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tects and engineers specify filters in such a manner that 
afl manufacturing companies figuring on the specifications 
will estimate on filters of the same diameter. This ear 
readily be accomplished by a specification bv architects 


and engineers of what the rate of filtration should be. 


Benefits from all standardization and cooperation effected 


by the association will naturally be realized by ultimate 


purchasers and users. 


Committees have been appointed to secure data on 


standardization of sizes of pressure filters and to draft 


forms. Reports trom 
received at 
1919, and 


to further continu 


standard paragraphs for contract 


these comittees were favorably last meet- 


tne 


1 


La the com 


ing, held in Pittsburgh, September 9, 


mittees were instructed their work 


Eligibility for membership in the association is restrict 


ed to individuals, firms and regularly en 


corporations 


1 


gaged in the manufacture and sale of apparatus or equip- 


ment for the purification, rectification or sterilization of 
water. 

The present officers are F. B. Leopold, of the Pitts- 
burgh Filter Mfg. Co., Chairman; Arthur M. Crane, of 
the New York Continental Jewel Filtration Co., Viee- 


Chairman; and H. G. Tate, of the Borromite Company of 
America, Secretary. 

Manufacturers of Water 
the Hotel 
Fontenelle, Monday, November 17th, at the invitation of 
W. W. Turner, General Manager of the Refinite Company. 
the 


A meeting of the Associated 


Purifying Equipment was held in Omaha at 


This was the first meeting of the association held in 


West. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The demand of the textile operatives’ unions for an ad- 
New Bedford and Fall 


vance of 25 per cent In wages 1n 


River mills to 1s be settled by December l. For the first 
time in many long months resistance to the demand is taking 
real form amone manufacturers of all kinds. It is econ- 


tended that while wages have gone up 108 per cent in three 
in the tex- 


vears, livine costs hav rone up but 75 per cent 


tile communities of New England. The wages for weaving 


have 


Line only setback being wien a 


; 


for four vears almost without intermission, 


gone up 


1S-hour law went into effeet. 


The price paid for weaving a 474% eut of 28-inch 64 x 64 


print eloth at Fall River is 381% cents now. In 1898 it was 


16 cents. 


The question that is uppermost now among manufaet- 


urers who are looking ahead is whether it is not more pru- 


dent to torego further wage advances in order to hold tor 


a long time what has been gained in the readjustment of 


textile labor values during the war. Textile work was un- 
derpaid before the war in relation to other occupations. 
During the war it has been found that consumers are will- 
ing to pay prices that will sustain the wage advances that 
have oceurred. In the same way they have paid prices for 
cotton goods that have warranted farmers in looking at 


25-cent eotton as nothing abnormal in these times. It 


used to be said that the public would not pay more than 


1244 cents a yard for a bleached muslin 36 inches wide. 


They are now paying from 39 cents to 45 cents a yard for 
the same goods. 

It used to be said that prints could not possibly retail 
freely when priced at over 5 cents a yard at the counters. 


But 


there is a limit beyond which consumers eannot go and it is 


Today they are priced at 20 cents a yard at the mills. 


believed that the limit has either been reached or is very 


close at hand. There are signs of an exhaustion of the 


power to pay the high prices asked for cotton goods today. 
The conservatism that has been spreading in the past 


montl: has been apparent among manufacturers. They have 


seen prices rising despite the known difficulty of getting 
full retail prices and they have become very cautious about 


he'r sales. The credit expansion in the trade has been 


very great and mills and merchants have been more care- 


ful in all their credit risks. This conservatism is now being 


reflected in firmer talk among manufacturers against going 


forward granting continued wage advances on which still 


further advances in cloth will be predicated. If wages go up 


and costs of produetion go on increasing it is inevitable that 


the pressure to advance prices will inerease. Eventually 


it will mean a erash and stocks will aceumulate and mills 


will have to stop. In this way operatives will be unable 


to earn, 


The mills have very large orders in hand and most of 
them are committed on contracts for deliveries running 


The de- 


mand for goods was very active in the first half of Novem- 


into February. Many are sold ahead into June. 


ber but when the stock markets collapsed and the rise in cot- 
ton was checked, buyers of goods pulled out and there was 
a little decline in the prices proeurable for print eloths. 
At tl 


Yarns held steady. present moment the hesitation is 
more general. 

In some measure this is a healthy thing as merchants see 
and the 


it, as they say the rise has been too fast to be safe, 


price plane is too high to warrant hopes that consumers 
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ean go on paying for al! the goods that can be produced. 
A moderate revision of prices, they say, will not do any 
ereat harm as the margin is still very wide for the mills 
and a shrinkage ean be taken now without the danger that 
may be forced if the expansion of credit continues un- 
checked. Several large mills are conscious of unusual risks, 
especially those that are called upon now to outline a policy 
of selling for fall delivery, 1920. 


already notified the trade that new selling conditions and 


Some of these mills have 


terms will be necessary. 

Cotton blankets and napped goods are being offered for 
fall by some of the large mills. Buyers are invited to place 
their orders, deliveries to begin in May and July but pr-ces 
are not to be named until February. Every order booked 
is understood to be a firm order. The goods will be made 
and held for the buyer. In some instances goods are being 
sold at eurrent prices for delivery in the next 90 days. 
Many of these goods will probably be carried over into the 
fall season. The prices are lower now than they are likely 
to be later on, provided the contemplated wage advance 
becomes necessary and other costs go on: rising. 

The merehandising condition in many respects is unlike 


anything hitherto known. Retailers have been ordering 


goods in advance very freely and some of the jobbers have 
These 
orders will amount to little in event of a further restriction 


the largest orders booked they have ever known. 


of financial credits or a drop in prices, yet the jobbers are 
The mills 


are generally conscious that many goods are in light sup- 


committed to the mills to take in what they buy. 


ply. In faet their own mill supplies are hard to get and 
The 


lack of production this vear is now being felt as well as the 


many stocks are lower than they were a year ago. 


normal effect of continued exports. There is searcity, and 
at the same time the expansion of credit due to high prices, 
makes that searcity more acute. 

Some of the buyers of dress ginghams for the cutting 
trade want mills to take orders now for fall 1920. Yet 
many mills are far behind on deliveries of spring orders 
through inability to produce. Production has been gaining 
somewhat since cold weather but it is very far below nor- 
mal in many centers. There are spots where higher pro- 
duction is not being encouraged because of the lack of de- 
sirable help. Agitators and those who work only in winter 


months, are not wanted in the mills, and manufacturers 
prefer to allow machinery to stand idle rather than bring 
into the factories an undesirable lot of restless spirits. 

No mill complains of not having business enough. Or- 
ders are good and profits large. The financial reports made 
to stockholders in the past month have been of a remarka- 
ble character. Mill stocks and mill dividends continue on 
a higher plane than in normal times and debts have been 
wiped out. In some places the demand for new machinery 
is so urgent that purchases are being made at the highest 
In Rhode Island at the present time 
there is more mill building underway or contemplated than 
If the ma- 


chine shops could take on further business there are many 


prices ever paid. 
has been true at any period in recent history. 


mills that would expend surplus funds in needed additions 
and repairs, not to speak of many replacements that would 
be desirable after the long period of activity during the 
war. 

The northern New England mills are now operating un- 
der better conditions than have prevailed at any time dur- 


ing this year. The seven weeks’ strike at the Naumkeag 
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mills was fought out by shutting the mills down. This pol- 


icy was successfully pursued by some of the Maine mills 


where local outbreaks were fomented by I. W. W. interests. 


During the past month or two, and notably in some of the 
large centers, the police, manufacturers, and the operatives 
themselves, have cooperated to rid their communities of 
agitators whose prime purpose is not a real alleviation of 


rrievances. Those who are at work and are known as 


steady people, have become better acquainted with the folly 
of going on making demands that cannot possibly be met. 

It remains to be seen whether the temper of operatives 
will stand a resistance to wage demands on the basis of 25 
per cent advance or any advance at all at the present time. 
the unions at Fall River have 


ars, 


During the 
three of their most experienced leaders, two by death, 


past t 


ree ve 
lost 


and one by resignation, the latter due to age. It remairs to 


are conservative or radi- 


{ heir successors 


control the 


he tested, whether 


rank and file as in the 


; 


. or whether they can 


All 


of them state that they have more business than they can 


The printers and finishers are very busy indeed. 


handle and some of the large printers have work enough 
to keep them fully employed for five months. In 
ods purchased by these factors have been with- 


several 
Instances 2 
drawn from sale as it is impossible to go on booking orders 
with few hopes of being able to make the deliveries sought. 


Pereales, prints, cretonnes, sleeve linings, voiles, and other 
fine goods are especially wanted. 

The cotton conditions have caused a great deal of anx- 
ietv in this section. The large use of grade cotton makes the 
of 
effort has been mad 
quantities than usual for fine spinning to make up for 


Peruvian cot- 


the crop failure hardest on this section. Some 


burden 
to secure Egyptian cottons in larger 


the dearth of long staple American grades. 
ton is also being brought in in larger quantities. But these 
supplies meet only a small part of the needs. Several fine 
goods mills have concluded not to go on aceepting business 
on yarns finer than 80s or cloths that require the finer 
yarns. It seems probable that the low grade of the cur- 
rent crop wi'l result in the production of more heavy goods 
than is usually the ease but that will tend to make demand 
for the limited amount of good white cotton in short staples 
unusually active. 
Because of the preponderance of short staples the prac 
tical manufacturers foresee much difficulty during the com- 
Poor spinning cotion invariably brings on 


ing summer. 


troubles with operatives. Poor yarns mean constant break- 
ages and irregular short staples mean slower carding with 
larger quantities of waste. The reports that are being re- 
ceived indicate that manufacturers are doing what they 
ean to conserve some part of their good cotton for use 
the coming summer in order to avoid friction. 


are already so high that workers do not need to 


during 
Wages 
keep as busy as usual in order to meet their bills and any 
cotton troubles in the summer will materially reduce the 
output. 

‘The Weevil Its Solution,” is the title 


of an interesting booklet published by the Junior Farmer 


Problem 


soll 
Company, Atlanta. The work, which goes into the great 
problem facing the producers of cotton in the South, is 
compiled by A. Lee Andrews, assisted by a number of ex- 
perts, who, having studied the cotton destroying insect 
are thoroughly conversant with the boll weevil problems. 
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Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 
New Orleans, November 17th, 1919, 

Not until the market crossed the 40 cents level for mid- 
dling spots in the interior and at the ports, some points 
recording the high level of 43.50, did the advaneing ten- 
deney of the market come to a halt, although values were 
higher than for 50 years. 

The 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and the highest 


abnormal price for all commodities, for securities 


wages on record, made a heavy drain on the monetary cen- 
ters of the world, New York and London, to eonduect bus- 
iness. As a result there has oecurred a stringency of 
funds in the leading financial centers, necessitating an ad- 
vance in interest rates to 4144 per cent by the Federal Re- 
sank of England, and 
rumors are current of the possibility of higher rates in 
the immediate future. 

Reflecting these developments. call money sold in New 
York at 30 per cent. the highest since the panie of 1907, 
and while there has been some relief subsequently, followed 
by a drop in the eall rate to about 10 or 12 per cent, the 
situation remains nervous and unsettled with the proba- 


serve Bank, and to 6 per cent by the 


bility of high money until the new year, or until after pro- 


visions are made for the payment of year-end dividends. 

These developments are responsible for the recent slump 
in cotton, the recovery from which has beer: slow, owing to 
the uncertainty attending efforts for an early ratification of 
the peace treaty by the United States. 
the Senate of a reservation to Article 10 of the League of 
Nations. said to be unacceptable to the administration, and 


ligh money rates, has had its unfavorable effect on for- 


The adoption by 


‘ign exchange, demand sterling and Continental rates having 
reached the lowest level on record. 

The immediate future of the market, therefore, depends, 
in & great measure, upon whether the peace treaty is rati- 
fied or rejected. Final results are likely to be far reach- 
ing as a market influence, if only temporary. If the treaty 
is ratified the market will probably advance and foreign 
exchange improve, whereas results are likely to be unfavor- 
able if the treaty is rejected. 

Meanwhile there has occurred a falling off in the de- 
mand for spots in the South and in Liverpool, with values 
tending lower except for staples which remain in good re- 
quest with offerings light. 

In event of the peace treaty being ratified soon, the 
market would likely recover quickly, especially if there is 
improvement in the financial situation. 

Conditions in the metal markets remain strong, new 
business waiting for booking space. The Steel Corporation 
reported a gain of 188,030 tons in unfilled orders for Octo- 
ber. the total standing at 6,472,668 tons, with several mills 
closed since September reopening. 

The threatened coal miners’ strike seems at this writ- 
ing to be in a fair way for an early satisfactory adjust- 
ment, and the same outlook applies to the railroads, made 
possible by the granting of an increase in wages. There- 
fore, the fundamental features of general business con- 
ditions appear to be sound, mills making every effort to 
increase production for trade requirements and construc- 
tion work. 

But as the future foreign policy of the United States 
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politically affects all the world, particularly in a monetary 
way, a rejection of the peace treaty would be a serious 
blow to the foreign allied nations, and may delay a revival 
in trade momentarily, but eventually business will likely 
expand because of the needs of the world, especially Eur- 
ope, of raw materials and manufactured goods. 

As an insight to the progress being made in the textile in- 
dustry in the United States, it is only necessary to point 
out that consumption in America of lint cotton during Oc- 
tober was 555.000 bales vs. 440,000 for the corresponding 
month last year; for the first three months of the season 
1.549.000 against 1.465.000, while active spindles in the 
United States at the close of October numbered the great- 
est on record—34,307,000 compared with 32,736,000 one 
year ago, indicating larger consumption in the future in 
America, with prospects of it increasing abroad. 

Last week freezing temperatures over the northern half 
of belt probably killed all late cotton. 


The 1919 edition of “A Quarter of a Century in Cot- 
ton,” a chart sent out annually by A. Norden & Company, 
Cotton Exchange Building, New York City, has been issued. 
This chart contains very complete information of the ae- 
tivities of the cotton industry during the last twenty-five 
years, including the price range, amount of cotton ginned 
in the United States, acreage planted in cotton, vield an 
acre, world consumption of American cotton, foreign sta- 
tistics and other valuable data. Anyone interested in cot- 


ton can secure a copy of this chart upon request to the 
company issuing it. 








.The Yarn Market. 


As the month of November was ushered in, the almost 
unprecedented rise in all sections of the cotton yarn list 
which had been in foree for some time, particularly during 
the latter weeks of October, continued to prevail and the 
upward movement of prices became stronger and continued 
so through the earlier weeks of the month. However, the 
market gave an impressive demonstration of the fact that 
even the altitudes reached in prices, while having a ten 
deney to enforce the wisdom of caution on the majority of 
buyers, had not reached the point where the demand for 
yarns was seriously impaired. The demand for yarns was, 
in fact, well sustained, the buying being done on practically 
the same lines of business which have been represented in 
the market for some time past. Some manufacturers were 
negotiating for spring deliveries; some for delivery in De 
eember, while the majority of orders were placed for de- 
livery in January and February. 

Prices on all southern yarns soared throughout the first 
Sales were reported on southern ply 


part of the month. 


skeins at $1.33 a pound for 40s. This was 35 cents higher 
than the peak price reached last summer and a little more 
the last March. 


Even these comparisons, however, fall short in the attempt 


than double year’s low figure, registered 
to measure the extent of the vast appreciation which has 
taken place in these yarns. Carded warps, two-ply, which 
were in better demand than skeins, but of a shorter supply, 
appeared to have begun a new career of “aviating” along 


the middle of the month, the high spots being in 14s, 16s, 


(Continued on page 142.) 
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L. C. Rock utLu’ who is widely, known in the automobile 
industry, has been appointed sales manager, a position re- 
cently created, of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
of Akron, Ohio. 

The appointment, coming as it does, at a time when the 
Goodyear company is able to announce the close of the most 
suecessful year in its already remarkable history, with a 
total gross sales of over $169,000,000, will attract wide at- 
tention to the man who will direct the sales policies of this 
great American industry whose activities reach to the far 
corners of the world. 

Mr. Rockhill has been with Goodyear over twelve years. 
Previous to that time he was in the advertising department 
of a Cleveland newspaper. His first service with Good- 
year was in the repair department, which was a subdivision 
of the automobile tire department, handling repairs and 
adjustments. He was successfully made manager of the 
aeronautical department, manager of the automobile tire 
department and assistant sales manager in charge of tire 
sales. 

The Goodyear announcement is in line with their con- 
sistent policy of recognizing ability and rewarding loyal 
service in their ranks, and Mr. Rockhill’s advaneement to 
the position of sales manager follows naturally, by virtue 
of his long experience with sales work. 

C. A. Mircneti has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Roya! Bag Manufacturing Company, Charleston, S. 
C., to take a position as night overseer of weaving at t'.2 
Republie Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

R. P. Barton, overseer of spooling at the Laneaster 
(S. C.) Mills, has resigned and accepted a position as sec 
ond hand in the filling and spinning department of the 
Eureka Mills. Chester, S. C. 

E. J. Acker has been promoted to the position of 
master mechanie at the Riverside and Toxaway Mills, An- 
derson, , eh 

S. B. Evans has been appointed spinning overseer at 
the Gluek Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

G. B. Huss has been promoted from overseer of eard- 
ing and spinning to superintendent of the Anderson Mills, 
Tne., Lineolnton, N. C. 
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E. D. Byrp has resigned as night superintendent at 
the Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He was sueceeded by 
C. W. James, who was formerly in the spinning depart- 
ment. 

J. J. JorDAN, assistant superintendent of the Jackso’ 
Mills, Iva, S. C., is to become superintendent of the mills 
an January 1 next, 

J. J. McCrary has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Meyers Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

D. E. McGann has been appointed spinning overseer at 
the Gate City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

F. F. Ferauson has resigned as night overseer at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and aecepted the night 
superintendency of the Greer Spinning Co., North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 

J. A. Hemrick, who has been connected with the Me- 
Intosh Mills, Newnan, Ga, for several years, has been 
promoted to the position of master mechanic of the mills, 
sueceeding T. Y. Lovern, who has resigned and accepted 
a position with the Columbus (Ga.) Power Co. 

C. C. MeVicxers, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Fidelity Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., has aecepted the su- 
perintendeney of the Atlanta (Ga.) Twine & Cordage Co. 

S. G. Dover has succeeded N. S. Hull as superintendent 
of the Eureka Mill at Chester, S. C. 

H. D. Funpersurk, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Eureka Mill, Chester, S. C., has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving, slashing and cloth room at the Areade 
Mill, Rock Hill, S. C. 

B. J. Fismer has resigned as superintendent of the 
Merrimae Mills, Huntsville, Ala., to operate a mill of his 
own. 

S. H. Curpers has resigned as overseer of weaving al 
the Hamilton-Carharrt Mill No. 1, Roek Hill, S. C.. He 
was succeeded by W. E. Baker. 

CHARLES D. Voss has been made general manager of the 
Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

R. P. Sweeney has resigned as superintendent of the 
Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills to become superintendent 
of the Buffalo (S. C.) Cotton Mill. He was succeeded 
by W. L. Phillips, who was formerly overseer of spinning 
at the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

M. T. Povey has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., to accept the su- 
perintendeney of the Gastonia (N. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

C. P. Moss has accepted the position of master mechan- 
ic and ehief electrician at the Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton 
Mill. 

C. H. Etprmcée has been promoted to the superintend- 
ency of the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 

C. L. Grupert, formerly with the Franklin Mill, Greer, 
S. C., has sueceeded G. A. Buchanan, resigned, as super- 
intendent of the Darlington (S_.C.) Manufacturing Co. 

J. A. Prince has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the earding, spinning and electrical departments at 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

R. M. Marrnews has been appointed superintendent of 
the new Peerless Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

G. B. McComps has resigned his position as overseer 
of weaving, beaming and the eléth room at the Winnsboro 
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(S. C.) Mill, to accept a position as superintendent of the 
Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

H. D. AGNEw has been elected general manager of the 
Lafayette (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

Roscor O. Ropverts and Mill Louise Thayer, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Carlton Thayer, were married recently 
at Greenfield, Ind. 

R. A. Opum has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Demopolis Cotton Mill, Shortleaf, Ala., and accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at the MeComb Cotton 
Mills, MeComb, Miss. 

M. C. Dawkrys, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga., has become superintendent of 
the Calhoun (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 

S. A. Lovetace, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Tyre Cord & Fabrice Co., Columbus, O. 

B. D. Gappy has been appointed superintendent of the 
Golden Belt Manufacturing Co., Durham, N. C. 

Cuirton Corey has resigned as general manager of the 
Necronsett Mills, Inc., Cumberland, N. C., 
with his family to Greenville, S. C., where he has acquired 


and has moved 
a financial interest in and becomes president and manager 
of the newly reorganized Vardry Mills, of that place. Wal- 
ter E. 

JAMES S. ALEXANDER, president of the National Bank 


DuPre, of Atlanta, is secretary and treasurer. 


of Commerce in New York, was elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Frenech-American Banking Cor- 
poration at a meeting of the Board on Wednesday, Novem- 
19th. The 
which is loeated at 67 William Street, New York City, was 
organized last April with a eapital of $2,000,000 and a 


ber Freneh-American Banking Corporation, 


surplus of $500,000, all paid in. Half of the stock is 
held by American interests and half by French interests. 
The American interests are the First National Bank of 
Boston and the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


The 
ticipant is the Comptoir National d’Escompto de Par's, 


each holding one-quarter of the stock. Freneh par- 
which holds one-half of the stock. 

T. James Brown, of Everett, Mass., has taken a posi- 
tion in the main office of the Atlantie Dvestuff Company, 
3oston. Prior to going into the service, Mr. Brown was 
for many years connected with one of the leading dvestuff 
houses in Boston in a technical capacity and is, therefore, 
well fitted for both technical and sales duties in his pres- 
ent position. 


A modern, complete, and continuous steel hoop rolling 
mill was recently put into operation by the Acme Steel 
Goods Co., at The 
general offices of this company are at 2840 Archer Avenue. 


Riverdale, I]linois. main works and 
Chieago, where shipping and packing specialties are manu- 
factured, such as box and ease strapping, buckles, bands, 
seals, fasteners,. steel mats, ete., together with equipment 
This 


1880. 


and tools for the application of these produets. 
business was organized and commenced operations in 
James EF. 


1889. 


MacMurray has been president of the concern 
F. C, Gifford 
the sales. R. H. Norton is vice-president and 


since is vice-president and is in 
charge of 
secretary and Donald MacMurray is treasurer of the com- 
pany. During the entire forty years of the existence of 


this company, especially during the last thirty years, while 
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under the direct management of Mr. MacMurray, the bus 


ness has shown a gradual growth, the production and sales 
for every succeeding  vear having increased over previous 
years. 

Steel hoop has always been one of the specialties hand- 
led by the Aeme Co., and when this company acquired 
control of the MacMurray Stee! Hoop Co., 
f 


about 


two years 


ago, plans were immediately formulated and completed for 
the construction of the hoop mill at Riverdale. This place 
is but seventeen miles from the loop district of Chicago, 
strategically located as to railroad transportation, being 
served by three railroads; and, also, being located on the 
Calumet river, it will have direct connection wi lak 
shipping. 

This new opt ration is located on a site comprising 
130 acres. The mill was designed and erected by the Mor 
can Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., who also furnish 
ed the entire equipment with the exception of the power 
plant and a fifteen-ton traveling crane. The structure is 


704 x 84 feet, and the construction is of sufficient 


to enable the operation of two fifteen-ton 


This new hoop rolling mill is operated entirely by elee 


tricitv, and the power plant consists of three motor units 


with regulators, of General Electric Co. follows: 


one 1,800 k. w. 


make, as 


motor for the finishing mill: one ©00 k. w 


motor for the roughing mill, and 150 k. w. motor for 


one 


the billet furnace, which is of sufficient capacity to gasify 
thirty tons of high grade Eastern coal daily. 
The manufacturing procedure is continuous, there be- 


ing no backward movement whatsoever. The eastern end of 


the mill is devoted to storage for billets. These bi! 


space 
lets are 30 lbs. each., 


and are 1% 


feet long, we.gh approximately 225 


inch square. The hoop footage, of course, de- 


pends upon the width and thickness of manufacture. Th2 


billets are handled from siock in bundles weighing about 
15 tons each by means of the large cranes to a conecret 
dock whence they are placed into the furnace, whieh has 
a capacity for heating 15 tons of billets, and the time con 
sumed in the heat is about one and one-half hours. From 
the furnace the heated billets pass into the roughing mill, 
where they are run through six stands of 12-inch rolls and 
one stand of vertical rolls, ben ¢ “roughened” into bars pre 
paratory for the finishing mill. After passing through the 


] 
} 


roughing mill, the steel passes through the edging mill and 


thenee into the finishing mill which consists of five stands 


of ten-inch rolls, completing the manufacture into 


hoop steel. The time consumed in this procedurt 


twenty-five seconds for each billet. Krom the finishing 
mill the rolled steel is wig-wagged into serpienth forn 
through what is termed the vibrator, onto a steel platform 
ahout 100 ft. long which earries it to the reelers 

The operations in this plant are entirely mechanieal. 
Leaving the furnace, the steel is manhandled but onee to th 


time the hoop is reeled, and that 


hoop to the reeling apparatus. There are two o se auto 
matie reelers, and it takes but a fe seconds’ time to reel 
the long strips of steel. After being wound, tl reel is 


placed onto an automatic waiter cooled muffled conveyor 


250 feet long, where it is gradually cooled and annealed as 
‘onveved, and upon reaching the end of the conveyor is 
strapped ard ready for either storehouse or freight ear, as 


circumstances may require. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Better bleaching is wanted 
by the Public, by the Selling 
Agent and therefore by the Mill. 


It cost nothing to get the 
dope from us about Peroxide 
bleaching. 

Inform yourself. See how 
simple and safe it is and that 
it does not cost any more. 


After that: Show it to the 
boss. 

He'll be glad and he'll prove 
ate . 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMI- 


CAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEWPORT DYESTUFFS A | 


MADE IN THE U. S.A. IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


NEW PRODUCTS 


NEWPORT SULPHUR INDONE 2R 
The brightest Sulphur Blue on the market. 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACKS 
E EXTRA—EE EXTRA—2 G 
High concentration and good value. 
NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK S C 
For silk and cotton hosiery, dyeing both fibers the same. 

NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK B H 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BROWN M 
NEWPORT NEUTRAL GREY G 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST YELLOW N N 


Corresponding with pre-war standards. 


~NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


DELAWARE CORPORATION 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Making the Silent Sentinel Talk. 


Epitor Coron: 

The sprinkler head, often referred to as “the silent 
sentinel,” is used in almost every modern mill as a protec 
tion against fire, and since its introduction, it has drowned 
out what would have been disastrous fires in many cases. 
The weakest point in its efficiency is the faet that it con- 
tinues to spray water after the fire is all out, and sometimes 
the loss caused by the water is greater than the loss by 
the fire. 

When a fire breaks out in working houm, someone is usu- 
ally around in the vicinity and can turn the water off, after 
the fire is extinguished, with the result that the water docs 
little or no damage. Oftentimes the operatives put the fire 
out with hand extinguishers before the sprinklers go off. 


«WIRE TO CABLE 
CONNECTED TO E¢F 






¥WIRE TO BATTERIES 


The 
sprinkler operates and continues to run until the watchman 
If the head, or heads 


When a fire breaks out at night it is a different story. 


discovers it running, and shuts it off. 
that operate happen to be near finished goods or delicate 
machinery, such as cards or combers, the water will do more 
damage than it would if the watehman knew just what head 
was operating and could go right to it. If the fire is small 
he should shut the water off when under eontrol; if it is 
large he should get help to take care of it. 

But right here is another trouble—sprinklers have been 
known to go off without any fire burning in their vicinity. 
In a mill in my state, the sprinkler pipe riser to a picker 
room recently froze up and forced all the sprinkler valves 


in the picker room. There was no watchman, and in the 


water in if, 


Leet ol 


morning the picker room had a couple of 
ind a fire engine had to pump all morning to pump it ou 
This is, of 

storehouses and many other parts of the mill, the ] 


liable to 


course, an unusual accident, but in cold cotton 


svstem 1s freeze up unless a dry pipe system is 


used and where would the mill be if the fire started then? 





FIG.2. 


In order to overcome these difficulties I think that an 
alarm should be provided on every sprinkler head which 


would indicate on a board just the location of the trouble. 


The most practical method of accomplishing the alarm 
Referring to Fig. 1, the fusible lever A, 
When the fusible 


plug A melts, the cap B is thrown out and the water forces 


is by electricity. 
holds the glass cup B over the valve. 
At. D is one pole of the electrical 
pole E 


The lever G is a conductor of electricity 


up against the dise C. 
circuit, whieh, when connected with the or F, eom- 
plete s the circuit. 
and-is hinged at D to one pole, and rests against the fusi- 
ble plug. When the fusible plug melts, the support of this 


lever, Gis removed and its tendeney is to drop, but the force 


of the water rushing up will carry it up against the pole 
E as shown in Fig. 2. , 


Now suppose the water is frozen up and the fire breaks 
out and melts the plug A, the support of G is removed and 


as there is no-water to force this lever up it will drop out 


and connect with the pole F. This shows how the alarm 


should he operated. 


In each room a board must be provided with a small 
electric Jamp or a number; on the same principle as a tele 
phone switchboard; for each head in that room. Every 


board, 
Now 


1 
the 


head is connected to a lamp or a number on that 
and when a head operates, it indicates on this board. 


this board must be eonnected with a similar board in 


office or watechman’s house, which will serve as a master 


board. This latter board will indicate the rooms and wher 
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GONG MASTER BOARD 


FIG. 3. 


a room board is indicating the particular head, the maste: 
board is indicating the room. It might be well to connect 
this board with a large gong at the mill gate and in this 
manner give a general alarm of fire. 

Fig. 3 shows the method of connecting up the heads 
with the boards. 

The poles D on every sprinkler should be connected to 
one wire which runs along the water pipe. This wire should 
run to the batteries. The other poles must have separate 
wires and would have to be cabled under or over the pipe. 

With the wires connected as shown in Fig. 3, when a 
sprinkler operates, say in Room 2, all the lights on this 
room board will light, but on the master board only Number 
2 light will light, and the large gong will ring. The watch- 
man must throw the switch A off, which will stop the gouz 
ringing and put out all the lights on the master board and 
all the lights on the room board except the light correspond- 
ing to the sprinkler that is operating, so that when the 
watchman arrives in the room where the fire is, the room 
board will indicate the sprinkler. It will be seen that a 


1 
t 


switch must be used at the master board for every room 
in the mill. 

This system can be varied in any way to meet condi- 
tions; I am just giving a general plan according to my 
ideas. A mill man with this system ean go to bed at night 
and feel that in the morning his factory will not be burned 


wp or flooded. M. W. H. ( Mass.) 





The mill village of Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mill at 
Roek Hill, S. i. 


quirements of the new mill addition. The village layout 


will be greatly extended to meet the re- 


and engineering work is being developed from plans by 
E. S. Draper, Landseape Architect & City Planner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. and New York City. N. G. Walker of Rock 
Hill, S. C. is arehiteet of houses and structures. 


A Suggestion on Fire Protection. 


Epitor Corton: 

A recent napper room fire in an Eastern bleachery 
presents some possible causes and probable preventatives 
in such a ease. 

The nappers are arranged along the east and west sides 
of the room. The lint from the nappers is drawn from 
the machine by two fans in the floor below from which 
it is delivered to the collector on the roof, the lint being 
finally delivered to a small dust house on the ground at 
the junction of the hleachery and the bleachery extension. 
The air, which is used over again, is returned through a 
screen chamber in the napper room. This chamber is of 
wood frame covered with cloth. The fire, discovered on the 
napping machine, was sucked into the lint collecting pipes 
and blown through the collector on the roof, returning to 
the napping room through the sereen chamber. The fire, 
feeding on the accumulated lint in the collecting system 
and great intensified by the two large fans, quickly de- 
stroved the sereen chamber and opened a large number of 
sprinklers. When the fans were stopped in about five 
minutes, the hot air flared back through the collecting 
pipes, igniting the lint on many nappers, and filling the 
room with smoke. The smoke, escaping through the open 
window, attracted the attention of the mill men; and a 
hose stream was brought in by the mill fire brigade at 
each end of the room and the 1,000-gallon Underwriter 
pump started. The engineer at the second pump did not 
get the signal to start and this pump was not used. 

After about one-half hour the fire was apparently ex- 
tinguished and the post indicator valve controlling the 
sprinklers was closed. Five minutes later fire was dis- 
covered in the wooden partition near the screen chamber 
and the post indieator valve was opened again. Fire work- 
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ed up through this partition to the open wood cornice over- 
hanging the bleachery roof and a third hose stream was 
used at this point. In about one and one-half hours the 
fire was completely extinguished, after badly charring the 
wooden end of the room and posts and ceilings of two bays 
and the woodwork on a few of the nappers. There was 
some fire damage to the napper clothing, but the principal 
damage was from water. A large amount of the goods in 
process was damaged, some by being burned and others 
by water in this room and leaking through to the finish- 
One motor was found to have burned out 
Of the 128 sprink- 


ing room below. 
and there was some damage to belting. 
lers in the room, 108 opened. These were piped on the 
modern sehedule excepting in the screen chamber against 
the wooden end of the room where the collector pipes ob- 
structed the heads and two necessary heads were lacking, 
18 to 20 feet 


the heads in the center of the chamber. 


leaving a distance of about between two of 

The extent of the charring in the three end bavs near 
est this point indicates there was a considerable period 
of time when the supply of water to the heads in these 
bays was scant or lacking entirely. Later examination 
of these branches revealed the presence of some scale in the 
pipes. There was also indication by the water marks 
on the ceiling that the pressure in the sprinkler system 
was at some stage of the fire too low to give complete 
protection to the north half in which all the sprinklers 
opened. The unusually heavy draft on the fire system by 


hose streams and sprinklers together was undoubtedly 
more than could be supplied by the single fire pump and 
the reservoir. 

This fire shows the danger of this method of returning 
air to napping rooms direct from large lint collecting 
systems and the great danger of introducing combustible 


Need 
is also shown of unusually strong and unobstructed sprink- 


sereen chambers in the path of the returning air. 


ler protection at extra hazardous points, especially where 


close to large wooden partitions. The loss in this fir 
was estimated to be between $15,000 and $20,000; the use 
and occupancy loss, $6,000. H. A. T. (R. I.) 





“Weather—and the Story of How It Is Manufactured,” 
is the title of an interesting booklet being issued by the 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 39 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City. 
manner, being the work of “The Mechanical Weather Man,” 


It is written up in an unusual and attractive 


and deseribes how the Carrier air conditioning and drying 
equipment is manufactured and the results of using this 
system. The book also contains photographs showing in- 
stallations of this equipment in many kinds of manufact- 
uring establishments and amusement places, as well as 
homes. This book can be seeured by our readers upon re- 


quest to the company issuing it. 





John Campbell & Co., manufacturers of aniline dyes 
and coal tar products, New York, have a southern office 
established at 26 West 5th Street, Charlotte, N. C 
the management of A. M. Burt. 


., under 
The factory of this com- 
J., and manufactures a full 
Mr. Burt, the south- 
ern manager, has been in the dyestuff business about eighi 
years. He is a graduate in textile engineering from the 
Georgia School of Technology. 


pany is located at Newark, N. 
line of dyes for cotton, wool and silk. 
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A Suggestion on Crate Making. 
Eprror Corron: 
In the many vears that I have been a reader of CoTTon 
I have gathered numerous good ideas and suggestions there- 
Men 


contribute to 


from, especially in the section called “How Other 
Manage.” While ] that I 


any great extent to this department, still I appreciate that 


could 


never felt 
it is the duty of each of us to eall attention to a good thing 
when we see it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not expect any pay for this sug 


; 


eestion as it is Irom a ¢ir- 


Atlantie 


not mv own idea, but is take? 


cular sent 


out by the Safepack Paper Mills of 








| | 
Lala) 





Ave., 


that I believe you will consider it well worth the space. 


Boston. However, it is so simple and so worth while 
To most people, a box is a box and a erate is a crate, 
the end of it. But tricks of 
four times the strength 


and that’s about here are 


building them that give one man 
with the same nails and lumber that another man would get. 
erate lacks 


the solid sides nailed all the way that give strength to a 


This is particularly true with crates. For a 


box. It must rely on its design, its bracing and its nailing 
for its safety. And its sturdiness depends more on the 
way the eight corners are put together than on anything 
else. There are several ways of nailing up these corners, 
but the most efficient joint is the “three-way” combination 
shown in the diagram. 

The secret is so to join the end-frame piece “Z,” the 


piece 


side-frame piece “Y” and the top- or bottom-frame 
“X” that each piece of lumber is held firmly by nails driven 
Piece “Z” is the nails 


nalis 


from two directions. secured by 


or bolts “AA” and “BB,” 


piece — 


is held by the 
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Prize Contest 


Now that the war is over, and with cotton and labor 






costs higher than ever before known in the industry, 






every mill superintendent and every department head 






is studying up new methods to aid in securing a greater 






production of high quality goods and at the same time 






reduce the unit cost. 











As the largest monthly textile production journal 
in America, COTTON is anxious to tell its many readers 
what the other fellow is doing to aid in this work of 
increased production. Therefore, it is offering a First 
Prize of $20.00 and a Second Price of $10.00 for the 
two best suggestions received between December Ist, 
1919, and March Ist, 1920. All acceptable letters will 
be published in that Department of COTTON entitled 
‘‘How Other Men Manage’’ and will be paid for at 
the regular rate whether or not the article wins a prize, 




















| Mill men desiring to compete for the prizes should 
| | decribe in detail the methods or practices adopted, 

showing drawings or sketches where necessary and giv- 
| ing results in actual figures where possible. The name 
of no mill will be mentioned and no indication as to 
the identity of the author of any article will be given 
. | othér than the name of the state where he is located. 
The only exceptions as to the authors’ name’ béing the 
two prize winners which will be announced in the April, 


1920, number of COTTON. 


There is no limit to the number of articles a con- 
testant may submit and the accomplishment described 
need not be in his own mill or department, although 
he must necessarily be thoroughly familiar with all the 
details and results in order to successfully write about 
them. Articles may be sent in at any time between the 
dates named and should be addressed to The Contest 
Editor of COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
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or bolts “BB” and “CC,” and piece 
nails or bolts “CC” and “AA,” 
tight union with the other two strips. 
into the side grain of the wood, 
nail-holding power. 
apart without breaking the lumber or drawing the nails. 


Another advantage of this “three-way” corner 


fact that it gives the erate the maximum carrying capacity 
etly 
rectangular, and only one piece of lumber intervenes be- 
tween the contents and the outside surface of the crate at 


with the minimum displacement; for the inside is perf¢ 


any point. M. M. (Georgia.) 


Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


nesses for all those face threads which do not take part in 
the development of the figures, and 1 harness for all the 


ground threads. 


The cloth in its finished state as illustrated in Fig. 213 
contains 86 threads per inch for face and 43 threads per 


inch This is equal to 129 threads per inch; 
and the 138 picks per inch for face and 92 double 


for ground. 


per inch for ground, is equivalent to 322 single picks per 


inch of filling. The complete design occupies 192 face and 
ground threads and 120 face and ground picks. 

In the last two examples the appearance of the spot fig- 
ures on the design paper is very much elongated in the 
way of filling—the vertical direction—as compared with 
the corresponding figures on the cloths; this is due to the 
fact that the design paper employed bes the same number 


of small squares each way per large block,, whereas the 
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number of picks per inch in the cloth greatty exceeds the 
number of threads per inch. In order that the spot on 
the design paper should be proportional to that on the cloth, 
the design paper should be ruled to correspond with the 
number o“ threads and picks per inch in f%ie eloth. 

Another example of a spot figure is illustrated in Fig. 
215; it differs from that in Fig. 213 only in the characti: 
of the spot. Following the s laut 
example, we have selected one of 
surrounding threads and picks for illustration as in Fis 
216. The markings have the same significance 
Fig. 214. 

The ground picks of the present example are 
but they are 
Fig. 216. The ground picks are brought to the surfae2 
to form the spot figures, but it will be noticed that at cll 
other points those picks take up a position under the face 
threads and picks and over the ground threads. 


same principle :s in the 
the figures with a fs 


ss those in 


ail doubl>, 


shown by single rows of small squares in 
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“X” is gripped by the 
Each piece is locked by a 
All nails are driven 
which gives the greatest 
It can’t spring and it can’t be taken 


is the 


picks 
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As before, the warping is one thread face, one thread 
ground, one thread face, or equal to two of face to one of 
ground, while the order for the filling is one pick single 
for face and one pick double for ground for 4 repeats 
This is equivalent to 
6 picks of face to 4 double picks of ground. 

The last pick of the 


two face picks. It is picks that 


and then two picks single for face. 


216 starts with the 
these 
all lifted as shown on the 


design in Fig. 


on two tace the 


dots, and ia 


ground threads are 


the cloth this arrangement forms the furrows between th» 
pronounced ribs. 

For one complete unit of the design there are 128 face 
threads and 64 ground threads interweaving with 96 face 


threads and 
dobl V 


required ; 


picks and 64 ground picks or a total of 192 
160 picks. If 
is hardly 


this cloth were woven by a which 


likely—then 51 harnesses would be 


Ractettar 
pee, 
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Fig. 216. 
ach of the two sets of vertical figure 
2 for the 
cessive vertical rows of 
threads. 
A jaequard machine would probably be employed to »>p- 


or 48 
face threads between sue- 
and 1 for all the 


for threads, 
for figuring threads, 


spots, ground 


erate all the threads in this example as well as in the 
previous one. If there happened to be prospects of a 
long run for this style of design and structure of cloth it 
is quite possible that the work would be accomplished by 
the joint action of jaequard and tappet shedding appli- 
ances; the jacquard harness would control all the figuring 
threads, while the tappet could be arranged to control the 
remainder if the picks per round were not excessive. 

As there are two kinds of filling in this type of eloth, 
to have a 


pick-at-will 


and single picks of each, it would be essential 
loom with multiple boxes at both ends and 
motion. 

(To be continued.) 


An ounce of accident prevention is worth a pound of 
eure after several operatives have been injured. Protect 


your workers! 
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Keep Him Out 


At the main gate and farthest corner 
on darkest nights and brightest days 


\n Anchor Post Uneclimbhable Factory Fence carries protection to 


point. It’s an all around, all time “custodian” of plant and 
It's the insurmountable obstacle in the path of those 
night, Sun 


every 
property. 
of evil intentions. It guards with equal strength, day; 
days and holidays, year in and year out. It meets the emergeicy 
and the unexpected, 

Fences are made of Chain Link Woven Steel 
fabric made. They are held rigid and erect 
A heavy coating of spelter protects the 


Anchor Post Factory 
the strongest fence 


on firmly anchored posts. 


fence in all its parts from the destructive effects of time and the 


elements. 


Our catalog replete with illustrations 
of lnchor Post Factory Fences 
in various industries everywhere 
will prove interesting to you. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Atlanta Office: Empire Bldg. 
167 Broadway Hartford: 902 Main Street 
Real Estate Trust Cleveland: Guardian Building 


Chicago Edison Building 
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Anchor Post Fences 
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Books in Industry 


BY CRETE HUTCHINSON. 


In the enlarged program being considered by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, men in industry and business may, 
through books and libraries, acquire technical knowledge 
The 


tion will foster the development of technical and business 


which will result in increased production. associa 


departments in publie libraries and special libraries in in- 
dustrial and business concerns, to the end that useful books 
made available 


on every vocation and every task may be 


to all workers. Recently, as a part of this peace-time pro 
gram, a transfer was made of the Camp Library building 


erected and owned by the association at Camp Wadsworth 
to the Textile Industrial Institute of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, The institution agreed to maintain and finance 


a publie library and reading room, and provide an ade- 





HAMMOND HALL FROM THE SAXON MILL VILLAGE. 


quate annual maintenance for library service and the pur- 


chase of books. It is the aim of the Textile Industrial In 


stitute “to find, train, Christianize and place men and 


women to do the thinking for the cotton mill people tomor- 
row.” In a model mill village no student is accepted who 
does not agree to work in a cotton mill every other week. 
the case of a few students 


This rule is enforced even in 


who are employed in the kitchen and on the truck farm. 


The American Library Association in presenting the 
building aims to assist the institution in its unselfish effort 
to get real live service, and every effort will be made to 


Am 


social problems and other subjects, a knowledge of whieh 


inerease reading on Ameriean ideals, rican history, 


makes for intelligent citizenship and American standards 


of living. The library work properly executed assists tlie 


instructor to systematize the reading of his students; and 
in industrial centers such as the eotton trade a selected 


hook list of subjects which even the vouthful student ean 
compiled on request by the American 
the 


comprehend will be 
tor 


Library Association. Carding lessons mill boy; 


earding and spinning, deseribing caleulation, tables of con 
stants, settings, drafts, speeds and twists: exhaustive works 


on cotton combing or cotton mill processes and caleula 


tions, with volumes treating on new methods for determin 


ing’ costs in cotton mills such as labor costs. overhead costs, 


raw stock costs, with a summary of all costs; suggested 


treatises on the all-important subject of air-moistening in 
cotton mills, together with such faetory practices which 
will assist the voung student to a better understanding of 


his work will be incorporated in such lists. 





COTTON 115 
The library building has become the community center, 

and here the various welfare activities are being stimu 

lated. Lectures are being held in the library, sewing and 
cooking classes have been formed, and the lecture hall is 


utilized for entertainments and games as well as for eduea 





THE Camp Liprary WuHich Now Occupiks A PROMINEN1 
SITE ON THE SCHOOL CAMPUS. 

tional purposes. Approximately one thousatrd volumes will 

be placed in the reading room, carefully selected to meet 


the requirements of the many bright minds and true hearts 


the 


that have come from the mountain and hill country at 


eall of civilization. With proper training, leaders develop 


from the ranks, and with the new environment of the mills. 


Uliteracy, the unfortunate heritage of the remote mountain 
ous sections will be gradually overecom 
The Industrial 


Textile Institute is the only school of 





A SECTION OF THE STUDENT 


its kind in the world, and gives young men and women 


hitherto educationally disadvantaged the opportunity to 


earn elementary and high school advantages by their labor. 


Pupils are not accepted whose parents Cal pay, and all 


students must work out their own salvation. 


Hidden elements of meht leadership are develop od, and 


an independent body of young men trained in the cotton 


mills will surely tend to dignify the industry. In a recent 
report submitted, seventy-five per cent of the student body 
wanted to help improve the social conditions of mill oper 
atives; ten per cent desired to become textile experts; and 
many wished to become active social workers, 


The model mill now under construction will be ready 
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“W EA THER, 


And the Story of How 
It Is Manufactured” 





is the title of my new 
book, which tells in an 
interesting, readable 
way, the fairy tale of 
Manufactured Weather, 
in the Textile Mill, and 
in dozens of other in- 
dustries, from chewing 
gum to aeroplanes. 


The price is your 
request. 


If you have not yet 
received your copy, 
why not 


Write right now! 


Yours to make 


“Every day a good day” 


(arrier Fngineering @rporation 


39 Cortlandt Street, The /Vlichanical Wether /hlagq 


New York City 








Offices at 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Philade phia 
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for student workers in December of this vear; but in the 
meantime, as for the past five years, the Saxon Mills situ- 
ated in the outskirts of Spartanburg, will cooperate with 
the Textile Industrial Institute in taking their pupils in 
the mills on the half-time plan. 

Edueators throughout the country are very much inter- 
ested in the practical development of this new and unique 
educational enterprise. The far-reaching beneficial results 
have already been felt by the cotton mill industry, and 
there is a constant increase in the enrollment of new stu- 
dents. The present living accommodations are being en- 
larged, and the American Library Association was given the 
opportunity to furnish the additional facility of supplying 
a place to house the library. This contribution was made 
to further the realization of the high ideals of the founder, 
the Rev. David English Camak. 


The Manufacture of Domets. 
(Continued from page 96.) 


factory base for the addition of salts, fats, gelatin and all 
kinds of weighting, softening and thickening materials that 
may be found necessary for special purposes. The starch 
basis prepared with diastofor is distinguished by the even- 
ness with which it penetrates and is absorbed by the fibers, 
and the full, soft handle given to the material. The dress- 
ing possesses good adhesive qualities, and consequently gives 
a supple and closely adherent finish. It does not dust, nor 
harden, nor contract by exposure, and is, therefore, par- 
ticularly valuable for sizing rough or napped goods. 

Napping, or raising, although it has beeome such an im- 
portant branch of finishing is not a process which lends 
itself readily to description, and if every class of napped 
finish were dealt with separately, it would require a book 
to be devoted entirely to the subject to do it full justice. 

Napped styles of goods differ as much as the machines 
used to produce them. Some goods, such as sateens for 
chamois pocketings to imitate chamois leather and for suede 
glove finish, require only a faint trace of nap. Goods like 
blanketings, bathrobes, ete., require a thick felt-like nap, 
while still others, as many styles of upholstery goods, must 
have the appearance of plush. The great question in any 
ease is to raise the required nap with as little loss to the 
fabrie as possible. 

Until recent years the methods employed in napping 
were of the most primitive description and the trade was a 
limited one, but with the introduction of the Grosselin type 
of machine, which has in late years attained a high standard 
of efficiency, a new industry has practically been devel- 
oped, and we now have a great variety of styles of napped 
eotton goods on the market. 

The Grosselin machine, or, as it is commonly called, the 
“French Napper,” consists essentially of a revolving drum 
eylinder made up of a number of small rollers, each of 
which is covered with card filleting. 

The material to be napped is guided over the rollers 
and then around the eylinder in such a manner that the 
eard rollers come in contact with it at many points. The 
small ecard rollers not only revolve as part of the cylinder, 
but each is driven independently and revolves around its 
own axis. It is therefore obvious that by varying the di- 
rection of the rotation and the speed of the eard rollers, 
and also by varying the amount of contact with the ‘mate- 
rial, a great variety of results may be se¢.ered. 

In some eases, where a very slight nap is required, the 
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eard rollers are replaced with emery covered rollers, which 


are allowed to work in more or less contact with the 


cloth to be raised. 

In the single action napping machine, the cloth passes 
through the machine in the opposite direction to the revolu- 
tion of the eylinder and the rollers revolve in the same 
direction as the cloth. Further, the rollers are clothed so 
that the teeth on them point in the direction of revolution. 
The machine is suitable for napping all classes of domets 
and dress goods, starched or otherwise, as previously ex- 
plained. 

The double action machine differs in a .ew respects from 
the single action machine. In this machine, the cloth passes 
directly around the eylinder and in close contact with it 
the intervention of the contact and tension bars 
and the 


Moreover, the cloth passes through it in the same direction 


without 


rollers which distinguish single action machine. 
as the cylinder revolves, and the rollers turn in the oppo- 
site direction. All the rollers revolve the same way, but 
there is one important feature which needs to be recognized 
and that is that the adjacent rollers are clothed so that the 
points are in opposite directions. Alternate rollers have 
their points set in the direction of the revolution and re- 
volve point first while the other series have their points 
A sketch of a 


machine with 40 earding rollers, with the cloth in work is 


set the other way and revolve back first. 


shown in Figure 1, while Figure 2 shows the direction of 
cloth, 
It also shows the alternate setting of 


movement of the rollers, and cylinders relatively 
toward each other. 
for the single action 


the wire. Figure 3 shows setting, ete.. 


machine. 

The double action machine is especially adapted to the 
finish of the “baby cloths” 
cloths, and chamois leather finish pocketings, 
are ever starched. 


previously spoken of, glove 


none of which 


[This is the third and last of the series of articles on 


Editor. ] 


colored cottons. 





The Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., manufae- 
turers of hydro-extractors (centrifugals) for textile manu- 
facturing, industrial, laundry and other uses, have recently 
issued their special catalog No. 18 which is an attractive 
28-page booklet, gotten up in a neat style. This booklet 
of self-balancing 
adapted to tex- 


contains reproductions of photographs 
centrifugal hydro-extracfors especially 
tile, 


Photographs are also shown of the Tolhurst center-slung 


dye, bleach, carbonizing, laundry and allied uses. 


centrifugals. Adequate descriptions accompany all of these 
photographs. A copy of this catalog can be seeured upon 
request, 


The Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has recently issued a new publication, 
cireular 41, third edition, entitled “Testing of Textile Ma- 


terials.” The contents of this pamphlet include general 
information regarding conditions of humidity and tempera- 
ture; fiber composition and methods of determination of 
same; general instructions concerning shipping directions, 
This book- 


let is now ready for distribution and those interested may 


ete., and other material of value to textile men. 


obtain a copy by addressing a request to the Bureau of 
Standards. 
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Announcement 
Swan and Finch Company 


begs to announce that it has 
acquired the interests of the 


Cataract Refining & Mfg. Co. 


The combined business will here- 
after be conducted under the name of 


‘SWAN AND FINCH COMPANY. 


Eire increased facilities for distribution made possible through this 
change will be of great advantage to the consumer, for all of the 
products of both companies will now be available at the many points where 


warehouse stocks will be kept. 


The reputation of these products is an enviable one. It is 
needless to say that the high quality of all will be carefully 


maintained. 


Orders for any of the products of Cataract Refining & Mfg. Company 
and Swan and Finch Company will receive prompt attention 
if directed to: 


COMI ANY 


Quality Lubricants Since 1853 


165 Broadway, New York Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo 
532 Hart Avenue, Detroit 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
United Cotton Building, New Orleans 


Cataract Refining Company of California 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


Cataract Refining Company, Limited 
New York 20-23 Holborn, London, E. C. 1, England 
Nov 15, 1919. Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Instituting a System. 


EpiTor COTTON : 

Manufacturing is the result of service rendered. With- 
out service there can be no manufacturing, because manu- 
facturing is the product of service, or rather a combination 
Having an established system of service, we 


he 


of services. 
can get the manufacturing done. But in order to have | 
service, there must also be a system to follow up the serv- 
ice. Suecessful manufacturing depends not only upon the 
service itself, but upon efficient service. 

On the other hand, efficient service depends upon a defi- 
W hen 
up properly, there is organized effort, and this in turn 
that 


nite plan or follow-up system. service is followed 
gives us another imporiant factor in service rendered 
Therefore, the whole fabrie of a successful 


And 


to secure this, there must be a definite system of following 


is cooperation, 
industry depends upon organized service. in order 
up tlie service rendered at all points. 

Without such a system to follow up the separate efforts 
there is liable to occur many undesirable things. 

Only a few of these will be mentioned, but enough will 
be pointed out to show the vast importance of following 
things up and down with a deep interest. Somebody must 
be sufficiently interested to follow up; do the thinking and 
There should be a planning outfit which must 


And it 


just in proportion as this follow-up system is perfect, that 


the planning. 


1S 


be as fool-proof and disaster-proof as possible. 


the manufacturing will go on as it should and prosper. 


The suceess of an industry depends upon how long or 
how short it is of follow-up methods. Everything must be 
followed up. For want of brains in tkis line, various plants 
have had many troubles. Some have more, others have less. 
The great thing now-a-days is to prevent the undesirable 


Men of 


the wheel of industry, and the most perfect system can 


happenings. Competition is keen. brains are at 
produce the most goods at a less cost and outsell the less 
perfect system. 

There is the best way to do everything, and experts are 
falling over themselves in their effort to find out the best 
way to do things, or to find the perfect system of manage- 
ment. 

For want of a good follow-up system, here is what has 
oceurred in some mills: getting out of raw material, coal, 
oils, orders, help, important supplies, mills have been over- 
sold or undersold. Bobbins, spools and beams have been so 
completely tied up that things beeame congested, and the 
processes blockaded. Sometimes inspections have been ne- 
elected, causing serious break-downs, and even the complete 
of in- 


spections have found some mills largely unprotected be- 


destruction entire plants. Recent fire insurance 


cause some main valves were closed. For the same reason, 
strikes could have been prevented, plants enlarged, and 
a stronger cooperation secured from cotton to finished cloth. 

Where things are not systematically followed up, dis 
To 


will 


astrous thines are certain to oceur. illustrate further 


the importance of the argument, | give a few in- 


Take the simple matter of 
a weave room temperature and humidity. Most 
One mill, which -does 


stances of actual happenings. 
first-class 
mills keep a eareful record of this. 
not keep a daily record, had the following experience: 
The main steam heating valve leaked, and the temperature 
At first 


of the weave room gradually rose. the leak was 
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1+ we 
‘i i 


tempera 


small, and the inereased heat was not noticeabl 
during the warm autumn months that this occurred. 


The 


ture became oppressive to the help, and they were gradual 


work began to operate poorly. increasing 


ly dropping off from duty. Fina!ly the management got 


busy, and discovered the trouble after thousands of dollars 
had been lost to both the help and the mill. 

This happened after an autumn cold weather spell. It 
Was very out of doors. The excessive heat the 
mill was attributed to the abnormal conditions outside. No 


warm mn 


body real «| he t] . ‘ 9 leak 3 +} ¢ 
Vv realized that there was a leak in the heating svstem. 


But if the temperature and the humidity had been 


and recorded twice daily, this trouble would have been 


7 


located by any expert manager who was fully alive and 


interested enough to analyze the situation from 


reports. 


For want of a follow-up system this mill lost enough mon 


ev in one week to pay the salary of a eompetent manager 
for one vear. 

The manufacturing service of a plant is intricate. In 
fact it is a combination service—an azeregation of var 
ous services. It is one succession of services. One servies 
must follow and chase the next one alone No serviee 
can be self-centered, A service is dependable upon the 
one which goes before and the one which follows after 
The various sub-services must work together and be 
come the one vereat uniform srevice which is ealled mann 
facturing. 

No matter how dependable a service may be, the surest 
way to keep it dependable is to have a daily report of 
that service and then have these daily reports of all serv- 


ices listed each morning alongside or under the previous 
day’s record for comparison. Unless this is done, the 
value of a daily report can not be truly estimated. I: 


must be compared with the 
This 


that of the previous week’s work. 


record of vesterday, and the 


day before. week’s average must be compared with 


This month with last 


month. And so on from quarter to quarter, and vear to 


year. In this way, the ups and downs can be compared 


with the previous high and low places, and the tales become 


an open book at a glance. The peak loads stand out. 


The value of such be over-estimated 


the 


can 
ot 
plant is taken into consideration. 


not 


the 


a system 


when absolute protection vast interest of a 


Touching the various lines of services whieh make up 
, ; P é ; : 

the Manutacturing organization, mention may be made of 
the chief ones as follows: 


Purchasing covers the buving of the raw material. coal. 
labor and general supplies. 

Manufacturing 
ot 


bale of raw material to the packing of the finished produet 


service 


the 


covers every department and 


sub-department manufacturing division: from thé 


hen follow the various connecting and outlvine services 
necessary to complete the one great service of maintaining 
everything in the proper order to prevent interruption of 


the manufacturing. So the manufacturing service is close 


ly followed by the mechanical service, which has to do wit] 


the repairs, new construction, power, transmission, lieht- 


in’, roll covering, ete., as well as lubrication. cleaning and 
attention. 


the 


supervisory 


Under heading of inspection comes the day and 


night watchmen, and periodical inspection of’ fire equip 


ment, water works, steam plant and transmission equip 


ment. 
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EVERY COTTON MILL 


SHOULD HAVE A WELDING OUTFIT 


You should use the best Acetylene, and COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE, with a 
uniform purity of 99%, is always dependable. The United States government pays 
a tribute to this quality in the general use of Commercial Acetylene for all harbor 
lights, for these lights must not fail, and only acetylene of highest purity and 


uniformity will serve. 


Commercial Acetylene comes in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 


10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 
12” x 36° containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44” containing 275 cu. ft. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE IS SECURED WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Aurora, Il. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. 
W. Berkley, Cal. 


Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. 


THE DOUBLE END UTSMAN 


Cleans Quills all day long and does it rapidly. 
Why not investigate? 


The Single End 


Utsman 


We also sell 


‘“EVERLASTING’’ 


Lug Sticks and does just what the 


Picker Sticks : “a8 Double End does 
: BS ee: in the same way. 


which we guaran- - A : 7 It is for smaller 


tee fully mills. 


LET US GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Welfare service will cover the work of the corporation 
physician, trained nurse, nurseries, play grounds, club 
rooms, sports, care of tenements and entertainments. 

Under selling service will be found price listing, sample 


making and mailing, drumming, billing and collecting. 
Then we have shipping, including packing, invoicing and 
routing: wastes of all kinds; reporting, listing, following- 
up; bookkeeping, pay rolls, store keeping and correspond- 
ence; and finally the executive management and directing 
force. 

The list as given covers only the more important serv- 
ices, but serves well to give an idea of the order of the vari- 
the are 
many more sub-divisions, and for most of the sub-divisions, 


3ut the whole thing 


ous services. Under different divisions, there 

there are various other sub-branches. 

is accomplished by service. It is service from start to fin- 
If the service is right, all will come out right. 

It is the object of this article to give some substantial 

evidence of the why and how, as well as the benefit of 


And we will take up a few of the 


ish. 


following-up the service. 
various services at random, so the wise reader can draw his 
own conclusions. 

Take the matter of wastes. 
much waste is made. That it could be reduced. 
of them do not sift the matter down to a system of straight- 
forward following-up. Many mills have found that it pays 
to have a waste expert who puts his entire time into this 


All mill men agree that too 
Sut many 


end of the business exclusively. This expert knows each 
day the exact status of the waste end of the plant. He 
makes it a point to know daily the following: kind of 
waste made; in what section the waste was made; at what 
machines it was made; who made the waste; why it was 
made; how it was made; and the number of pounds made. 
When the waste is gathered, it is ticketed and listed. 
The waste expert passes upon this record. By comparing 
this list, he ean note at a glance whether the same person 
is making more or less waste. He also compares this per- 
son’s waste with the lists of the best hands on the same 
kind of work. 
He knows instantly any excesses, and the vari- 


In this way he soon gets the mean line of 
economy. 
ous hands making excessive waste are shown how to do bet- 
ter. Too much waste may rob an order of being filled, and 
also prevent prompt delivery. 
In the same way, the production service can be followed 
A competent clerk will receive all the production re- 
Each machine in the mill is 


up. 
ports and tabulate them. 
numbered and listed as follows: what stock is run; how 
many machines on; number of machines kind of 
goods; pounds produced; standard required; and per cent 
of possible production secured. 

By following up the daily production service, the pro- 
gress of various orders are daily noted, and things are 


run; 


caught that would otherwise get by. For example, by com- 
paring the machines run, with what should have been run, 
and by comparing the production per machine with the 
record of the best producers, a line is secured on the pro- 
duction which could not be ascertained in any other way. 
In this way, a lowered production is self-alarming, and 
leads the management to find out why the machines are 
stopped. If all the machines have been running, the man- 
agement seeks to learn the cause of the lowered produc- 
tion. A great many times these various causes are remedied 


before another day’s work is decimated. The lowered pro- 
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duction may be caused by slack belts, loosened pulley 
traffic derangement, needless breaks, waiting for supplies, 
slow speeds, waiting for help, ete., all of which the man 
agement can possibly immediately remedy. 

Following up the service of producing (scier tifieally ) by 
a special production engineer who works for the superin 
He must be the 


tendent, is a vast asset. superintendent’s 


own right hand assistant who puts his time into this oné 
special job, like the waste man. The advantage of this 
system is that it brings all things of a kind under one head 
or specialist without interfering with the superintendent 
The the 
product comes directly under another head and his work- 


Where 


persons 


waste business from raw material to finished 


ers. this is not done, it comes under dozens of 


other less interested and less able to look after 
it, because of too great a variety of work coming under 
their care. 

And so if the various productions of the mill come un- 
der one general head who specializes in production it ean 
be especially followed up. Thus the waste business and 
production business are automatically cared for, leaving 
the general superintendent free to devote his entire time 
to be working only upon the difficulties which need his 
personal attention, and which possibly he alone can remedy. 

The matter of purchasing, storing and keeping track 
of the supplies is another matter, which comes under 
another head. 

Following up the great and important matter of lubri 
cation: a large plant can well afford a lubricating engineer 


He will be 


custodian of all oils and greases, and the oilers. 


who has full charge of all the oiling. the chief 
He brings 
this down to a 


system. Everything is then oiled more 


properly, and with much less help and with much less waste. 


And then comes the vast and intricate matter of the 
traffic in a plant. In a large number of plants, the hold- 
ups, congestions, improper routings, the waitings and the 
impaired service in thereof, loss 


consequence cause a 


which would pay for half a dozen traffie engineers. One 
man should have entire charge of all the traffie and hau] 
the wanted at the 


place, at the time wanted, in such amounts as is 


age, and of the landing of materials 
right 
necessary to keep everybody supplied continually. 

This 


man will have charge of all belts and see that all are in 


The same can be said of the transmission engineer. 
order and performing properly. This man will have charge 
of all bandings, belts, main drives, gearings, ete. Under 
And other heads 
for the cleaning service, inspection service and welfare 


another head comes the lighting service. 
service. Centralizing each of these separate things under 
separate heads is what counts for giving efficient service. 

Ineluded in this unit plan is the power plant unit, roll 
covering department, general repairs. The whole princi 
ple is to avoid the failures caused by what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. Where this system does not 
exist, taking, for example the matter of belting—without 
a transmission engineer bossing the job. In this ease, 
every section man in the mill is his own specialist and a 
law unto himself. Some may be experts and doing well. 
Many more know no more about a belt than they do about 
a fiddle string. The simple matter of joining or clamp- 
ing belts together is of serious importance. The belting 


wasted. The hooks wasted. The machinery worn out and 


the power wasted on account of over-tight belts. The pro- 
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duction wasted on account of belts that are too loose or 


dirty is appalling. 

In a large plant there may be several hundred section 
men, each one earing for several hundred belts. 
men were to specialize only upon the matter of strictly 
repairing and keeping their machines in order, less men 
would be required and better work would be done. In- 
stead of having really several hundred belt men under the 
old order of things, take the new way and with one belt 
specialist, and one-half dozen men, or less, he can look 
after all the belts; keeping them clean and in perfect or 
der. 

All of the services should be grouped, and each group 
should be under a follow-up specialist, whose business it 
is to direct how to have the work done properly at all 


points. Planning Department. (R.I.) 


The North Carolina Texte School which is a depart- 


ment of the North Carolina State College has a larger 


attendance of students than in any previous year. The 


United States Government is also making use of. this 
school by sending men who have been discharged from the 
army. There are at present ten of these rehabilitation men 
taking special work in textiles. 

The total number of textile students at present register- 
ed is 158, these being divided in elasses as follows: 11] 
seniors, 24 juniors, 31 sophomores, 74 freshmen, 8 short 
course, and 10 rehabilitation men. It will be noticed that 
of this number, 140 students are taking the full four year 


eourse. 


If these 


The DOUBLE ROW Type 


is not an experiment. It has 
been used successfully and 
in large quantities for Over 
a decade. No other bearing 
is so efficient for carrying 
combinations of radial and 
thrust loads while reducing 
bearing friction to a min- 
imum. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE [MEFG. CO., 
Detroit, Mich 


Bristol, Conn. 
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Swan & Finch Acquire Additiona] Plants. 


\ 

Announcement was made recently of the purchase by 
the Swan & Finch Company of the Cataract Refining and 
Manufacturing Co., of Buffalo. 

The Cataract Company operates large lubricant plants 
at Buffalo and Chieago, and maintains branch offices and 
warehouses in eight of the principal cities of this country 
besides four in England, Seotland and Canada. The in- 
creased manufacturing facilities afforded by these will give 
to the Swan & Finch Company a pre-eminent place in the 
lubricant field. The retiring company has given particular 
attention to the development of specialties in grease lubri- 
eants, such as cutting compounds, drawing compounds, ete. 
and practically every recognized form of lubricating grease 
is included in its line. 

Since 1853 the Swan & Finch Company has been one 
of the leading oil and grease producers of the country. It 
is the world’s largest refiner of Menhaden fish oil. Lubricat- 
ing vils of all kinds, greases in great variety, semi-liquid 
oils, and also the numerous vegetable oils are among its 
products. With the two refineries now operated by this 
company and the former Cataract plants at Chicago and 
Buffalo, there will undoubtedly be a production of unlim- 
ited capacity. The numerous warehouse stocks strategically 
situated from coast to coast will insure a service not here- 
tofore possible. 

Henry Fletcher, former president of the Swan & Finch 
Company, is chairman of the board of directors; W. G. 
Moncrieff, formerly president of the Cataract Company, be- 
comes president of the Swan & Fn ch Company. 
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Some Dangers of Oil Storage 


BY 8. BD. 


In considering the dangers attendant upon the storag« 
and handling of oils, we are apt to think only of gasoline 


and naphtha. This is a great mistake, as every oil carries 


with it a menace to life and property and its handling 
should be safeguarded in every possible manner. Until this 


fact is universally recognized and all oils are handled in 
fire-proof, evaporation-proof steel storage tanks, we must 
fire loss due to the careless 
It is true that 
handling gasoline is greater than in handling other oils. 
This 


with 1: 


expect to pay an enormous 


handling of these products. the danger of 


danger is so well known, however, that familiarity 


has in many eases induced carelessness, so that 1 


is well that we consider the treacherous natur® of this pro 


duct that we may always be on our guard. 
Gasoline, untike the other heavier peiroleum products, 
throws of an explosive vapor constanliy, eveu at extreme!) 


low temperatures. five gaions 0: gasoline wili generate 


d,0UU cubic Tect of gas, Wiech, when ts. 


red, eXpands to 


4,000 times this space. The explosive torce ot one evallon 


of gasoune properly mixed with air and compressed 1s 
equal to 832 pounds of dynamite or fourteen times greaier 


than dynamite. ‘This means that 1f you have 100 gallons 


of gasol.ne on hand, you are storing the equivalent in 


explosive toree to 8,366 pounds of dynamite. Gasoline is, 
in tact, more dangerous to handie than dynamite and there 
is more liability of an explosion. Dynamite wiil only ex- 
plose irom (wo or three causes which may be easily guarded 
against and which must occur in its immediate vicinity. 
The vapor from gasoline is heavier than air. It settles 
to the floor and runs along the floor much as a stream ot 
water would only that it is an invisible stream. This vapor 
will settle and remain in a depression in the floor or under 
the hoor tor days and even weeks, unless disturbed by a 
circulation of air, until a spark causes the accumulated 
vapor to explode. This spark does not necessarily have 
to come from a lighted fire, but may oceur through a _ per- 
son striking a nail in their shoe on a nail in the floor or 
that 


other similar unavoidable causes. ‘The records show 


under ceriain atmospheric conditions, spontaneous com 


bustion will oceur in this accumulated vapor. A case is 
on record in which the gasoline fumes were carried outside 
of a building to a lighted lamp thirty feet away from the 
fire and flashing back to the building, 


building, taking 


which was entirely consumed. If you are handling gasoline 
in any way but the right way, you are in just this position 
and you can never foresee when the blow will fall. 

It is past understanding, in view of these facts, that 
many concerns, with their entire capital invested in tne 
business, will give so litile thought to safeguarding their 
interests. With the factory, shop, mill or mine heated, they 
will at night lock up this explosive in a warehouse or build 
Aiter 
locking up fire and this explosive vapor together, they will, 


ing adjacent to or connected with the main plant. 


in effect, wager their entire investment against the merely 


nominal expense of fire-proof storage that this vapor and 


this fire will not get together. 


Kerosene is not as dangerous as gasoline, vet at a tem- 


perature of 70 degrees F. or over it throws off an explosive 


Engineer 


*Consulting 


Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company 


RICKARD.* 


degrees F., 


vapor. <At a higher temperature, say 8) 


order to properly ventilate a room in which there is an 


open tank of kerosene, there should be kept up a eireula 
tion of air equal to 200 eubic feet per minute for eae 
evallon of the ex posed oil. These figures vary, ot course, 


with the volatility of the oil. Sueh a eireulation of a 


is not practical in the usual manufacturing establishment. 
Hence the necessity is apparent for evaporation-proof, se 
entifically correct storage for kerosene as well as for gasoline 

All petroleum products, including lubricating oils, 
The 


oils, however, is chiefly from spontaneous combustion where 


pro 


duce this explosive Vapor. danver trom lubricating 


waste, sawdust or shavings are used to absorb the oils spille 


on the floors. Many fires in factories and oil rooms hav 
been traced directly to this eause, as it is a very commor 
practice to neglect the accumulated refuse, which in time. 
bursts into flames. 

The eravest danger that confronts the consum-1 oils 
aside from the gaso'ine danger is, however, from the pai 
oils, such as linseed oil and turpentine. <A piece of cottor 
waste saturated lightly with equal parts of linseed oil and 
turpentine will, 1° left in a closed room, such as an oil houss 
or storeroom tor the night. burn trom spontaneous con 
hbustion in three hours’ time. Instances are not even lacking 


; 


of fires being started in this manner when the waste or 


oil-soaked cloth was left in the open air. Two vears ago a 
fire occurred in Minneapo'is from a cloth which had been 
used in oiling a floor and was left on the porch. North 


Dakota has, in the past vear suffered a loss running up 


from fires started 
This 
) 


value of lives 


into hundreds of thousands of dollars 


by spontaneous combustion in oil houses. property 


loss is appalling, but who can estimate the 
sacrificed annually to the mistaken poliey ot “economy” 
in equipping an oil room? 


We are 


property 


living in an age of increasing danger to life 


our fathers. 


] 


and from many causes unknown to 


=» 5 ich as @ 


COTTE sponding 


Development of modern inventions in al] jin 


tricity, automobiles, ete., each brings its 


: 
hese advanees in the devel 


danger in life and property. T! 


opment of our civilization bring a responsi'ility that we 


cannot ignore. The merehants and the factories todav are 


compelled to meet the conditions. For instance, they are 


compelled to store large quantities of various dangerous 


oils. Happily, we are, also, in an age when master minds 


have set themselves to the problem of minimizing all such 


dangers. The storage and handling of oils has been reduced 


to an exact science, so that there are now available means 


of handling gasoline as sa*ely as spring water. 


Special equipment has. also, been designed for handling 


each and every oil in a manner best suited from the stand 


point ot economy, eonvenienee and safety The up-to-date 


merehant todav is taking advantage of these applianees, so 


that we may in confidence: look forward to a time when 


fires caused by careless handling o* oils will be unknown. 


This will be brought about by various causes. The instinet 


of self-preservation is strong with evervhody, and 


realize the risk in the eareless handling of explosives. The 


fact that these safety appliances conserve the efhereney o! 


] 
LOSSE 


to be 


the product, preserve the quantity intact and enable 


to be turned into profits brings enormous pressur 
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upon the thoughtful man. Public opinion, national and 
state safety boards, will soon demand thut every man will, 
at least, cease to menace his neighbor’s property and his 
neighbor’s life by unnecessarily lax methocs in the handling 
of dangerous explosives. 

The inereasing prices of all kinds of oil and general 
economic requirements demand the proper storage and dis- 
tribution of these liquids. Millions of dollars are lost an- 
nually by the deterioration of the quality and waste in 


handling improperly stored oils. Hot and cut bearings, 


prematurely worn machinery are very frequently due to 
deteriorated or contaminated oil. This enormous loss is 
usually never traced to the right souree—poor oil storage. 
The same criticism can be made of improperly stored paint 
oils, varnishes, dryers, ete. Competition in practically all 
lines demands economical production—that means elimina- 
tion of waste so far as possible in every department of the 
industry. 

Your oils, ete., can be checked in as they are received 
and accurately recorded as they are used. You can keep 
just as aceurate account of your oils as you ean of your 
tools. 

All railroads, mines or manufacturing institutions main- 
tain stockrooms for the purpose of receiving and distrib- 
uting all of their supplies used by the institution. This 
is considered absolutely necessary ‘in order to reduce losses 
and to maintain a cost system. 

Money is invested in oils just the same as any other sup- 
plies, yet it is a known fact that in most institutions no 
record is maintained as to the quantities received or dis- 
pensed. The purehasing, storing and the distributing of 
lubricating and paint oils, gasoline, naphtha and other 
similar liquids is just as much a science and a part of the 
shop cost system as any other department. 

Industrial plants of all kinds, especially railroads, are 
continually to learn how the cost of lubri- 
reduced and methods improved, forgetting 
investigate the oil house or the storeroom 
the place where the 


experimenting 
eating can be 
apparently to 
where the oils are stored and issued 
percentage of loss is usually the greatest. 

The installation of a modern storage system for oils, 
ete., need not necessarily imply the outlay of large sums. 
We have found this “big investment” idea on the part of 
men in charge of industrial institutions has frequently pre- 
vented them from considering the purchase of equipment. 
Tt is not always necessary, or even advisable, to put in at 
one time all the equipment the management might feel 
would be needed ultimately. In many instances storage is 
provided for these oil or other liquids which most urgently 
require it. The balanee of the equipment ean he added 
as finances permit or exigencies demand. 

Modern storage equipment for handling liquids is really 
divided into general types. One for handling volatile liquids, 
such as gasoline, naphtha, paint oils and varnishes and the 
other for handling non-volatile liquids sueh as lubrieating 
oils. 

The first of the two general types requires underground 
storage tanks for gasoline or naphtha and above-ground 
storage for the paint oils and varnishes. This arrangement 
usually meets with the demands of the various state laws 
governing this type of storage. Where underground tanks 
are required they should be cylindrical in design. If made 
of galvanized steel all seams and rivets should be care- 
fully made and then soldered inside and out. If heavy 
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metal is used much as three-sixteenths steel or heavier 
weights as to conditions-or the capacity of the tank 
may make necessary, then all seams and rivets should be 
carefully caulked. Storage tanks for volatile liquids re- 
quire special care in construction. A tank may hold water 
or steam pressure but it is usually unfit for volatile liquid 
storage purposes. 

If above-ground tanks are essential these are made in 
rectangular shapes, the height and length remaining con- 
stant and the width varying according to capacity desired. 
This arrangement permits the addition of other individual 
units to the system and does not destroy the uniformity 
of the battery of storage equipment. Rectangular tanks 
are made with the same eare as the cylindrical designs. 

Specially designed pumps of either measuring or non- 
measuring type are connected by pipe lines to tanks buried 
underground or inserted in the top of tanks for above- 
eround use. Aceurate devices are provided on the meas- 
uring pumps for the delivery of desired quantities of liquid. 
Gear driven meters may be added for the purpose of check- 
ing consumption. Locks are supplied on both types of 
tanks and on the pumps as well. This prevents unauthor- 
ized usage and theft. 

Where a battery of individual units is used a barrel 
track and barrel drainers are used in connection with small 
chain hoists. This makes it very easy to handle the barrels 
and drain them eompletely into the manhole of the tanks. 
This saves labor, time and liquid and prevents the loss of 
liquid due to the return of liquid in barrels which have not 
heen properly drained by the old style spigot method. 
Dirt, dust and sediment are kept from the liquids, fire 
danger is entirely eliminated, valuable storage space is 
saved, labor is lessened, cost and consumption are easily 


arrived at. 


Alvin Lovingood, president and treasurer of The Lovin- 
good Company, of Atlanta, southern represe: tatives for a 
number of well-known manufacturers of shipping-room 
supplies, recently returned from an extended trip east. 

Mr. Lovingood announces that he has secured better 
shipping facilities from his several companies, and that he 
will in the future be able to supply goods very promptly, di- 
rect from his warehouse to any part of the southeast. 

New York, Jersey City, Boston, Holyoke and Pittsburgh 
were visited by Mr. Lovingood, wherein the home offices 
of several of the concerns represented by his company are 
loeated, and he reports that all of them were more than 
pleased with the result of business obtained in the south- 
east. 

He also announces that he has secured the exelusive 
southern rights to the Revolvator portable elevator, manu- 
factured by the Revolvator Company. This machine is 
used for lifting heavy loads and stacking them to any 
height desired, thereby enabling a manufacturer or jobber 
to utilize much more of his warehouse space. This ma- 
chine will be shortly added to the local warehouse of the 
Lovingood Company, to be supplied to the trade in the 
southeast directly from Atlanta. 

Mr. Lovingood said that all of the manufacturers were 
more than pleased with the advertising results that had been 
obtained, and said that several of them were figuring now 
upon an advertising campaign for next year in the south- 
east, as they realized that the field has hardly been touched, 
and that a big opportunity awaits them here. 
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So many lines of knit underwear are 
being manufactured that the experienced 
buyer in picking the wheat from the 
chaff chooses a line that 1s made with 
the latlock Seam. 

There must be a reason. The F/atlock 
Seam is the best Seam in the world be- 
cause it has the points of superiority 
noted at the left. 

The //atlock Seam is a selling feature 
that manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer can use---one that the retail 
customer will appreciate if rightly em- 
phasized. 

We are proud of the P/atlock Seam and 
justly so, being sustained by the 
knowledge that nearly 300 manufacturers 
in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada are using the Flatlock Seam in 
the manufacture of their trade-marked 
lines. 

Unless you are already using F/atlock 
machines, you should investigate their 


merits. 
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A revival in the knit goods market such as the trade 
was illy prepared for, although not wholly unexpected, set 
in during the early days of November, and what followed 
has more than fulfilled all predictions of a rise in prices. 
Buying started with a leap, and has continued in very 
large volume, notably in underwear. In no month before, 
during or since the European war, was there ever recorded 
such sharp advances in hosiery. 

Apparently buyers had their ears to the ground and at 
last woke up to the faet that good merchandise would be 
to 
gave up, doggedly enough at first, resistance of the inevita- 


searce and that values were certain go higher. They 
ble, and fairly swamped underwear mills with orders, and 
what is of greater significance, were glad enough, in many 
instances, to place orders at open prices, and many eager- 
ly committed themselves for heavy weight garments for the 
winter of 1920-21. 


few exceptions, had opened their lines for next year. 


That was before any of the mills, with 
Since 
then some new high prices have been named, but they are 
not deterrent to the making of staples for deliveries up 
to June 30 next. 

As illustrating the interest in woolens in particular, 
blankets were bought freely from one concern, which came 
upon the market in advance of the opening by the Amer- 
ican Woolen Compary, orders calling for deliveries in Jan- 
uary. Transactions of this character are held as evidence 
of confidence in market stability even beyond the first half 
of 1920. 

It is noteworthy that while woolen and worsted sweater 
lines were opened early in November for fall 1920 at prices 
from 25 to 40 per cent higher than ruled last Januarv, when 
garments now in the retail stores were being offered by 
mills, orders are being placed in fairly good volume. De- 
liveries of initial orders will be completed by July, unless 
interrupted by labor shortage, but many mills will deliver 
as fast as finished, usually on regular terms. Some will 
permit deferred datings, a practice that is regarded extra 
hazardous. 
manufacturers gravely concerned over 
worsted yarns, which are going to levels calling for ex- 
treme Deliveries of 40s 2-plv are being made 
against old orders at $2.50, while $3.75 to $4 is heard 
Quarter blood 30s 2-ply, going 


out under eontracts of some months ago at $1.85. will be 


Sweater are 


caution. 
for the coming season. 


a dollar higher. 

It is asserted that manufacturers have forced prices up 
by bidding against others, searcity driving mills to almost 
any extreme to obtain yarns. The tail end of the season 
found spinners from four to eight weeks behind in deliveries 
making it appear that the prices mentioned for next year 
will be readily obtainable. 

An inquiry accompanied by specifications came from 
Australia for a large quantity of woolen yarn, but inter- 
ested few if any spinners. 

The situation in woolen and worsted varns is regarded 
as assurance that the lowest priced sweaters distributed 
next year will be bought early, and the same probably is 
true o* woolen and worsted underwear. 

Hosiery throughout November enjoyed a spurt not un- 
like that of July, interest increasing with advances in yarns. 
When single carded reached a few cents above the war-time 
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maximum fixed by the War Industries Board there devel 
for the 
combed peeler and mercerized, and by 


oped a rush finer gauge stockings, in carded, 


4 l ' 
the time the flood 


gates were opened, letting loose rafts of orders, manufact- 
urers found it necessary to make radically higher prices 
to meet the sharp increase in yarn costs. 


No- 


vember were greater than in any month before, during or 


Hosiery price advances in the first three weeks ot 


since the war, to which fact, a number of buyers report the 


merchandise man in the respective jobbing houses is even 
now not fully awake, puiting up stout resistance to in- 
creases in buyers’ budgets for the coming year. One job- 


ber, taking fifteen numbers of cotton and mercerized ho- 


siery, finds that the advances have averaged more than 52 
per cent since December, 1918. 

Mercerized hosiery, for men and women, went to new 
high levels early in November, but the records for the first 
times. A full 


mercerized, made in a Pennsylvania mill, was priced at 


week have been shattered several woman’s 


$6 a dozen for January, February and March deliveries. 


In less than three weeks the price was advanced to $7.25. 
3usiness at $6 was offered, but when the mill sought to 
cover for 60s 2-ply mercerized yarn the best quotation 
given was $3.56 a pound. This manufacturer will make 


up no hosiery from yarn at that price unless jobbers will 


be willing to pay him $7.25 a dozen. The management fig- 
ures that it were better to sell for spot, from yarn coming 
in against contracts placed several months ago. As a mat- 
ter of facet, holders of such yarn could fare handsomely by 
selling it at today’s price, and would be about as well off 
at the end of the season if they sold hosiery at replacement 
value only so far as they are covered by old contracts. 

A few weeks ago women’s mercerized stockings in sec- 
ond hands were obtainable at $4.50 a dozen. For several 
months mercerized lines were singularly draggy, even in 


the rising yarn market. But there came a time when low- 


price supplies were exhausted, and then every jobber 
wanted them, still haggling over the price, however. Now 
mercerized stockings are second to silks in demand. Either 


the dealers will have to be content with a less per centum 
of profit, or women’s mercerized stockings will sell in re- 
tail stores at $1.25. The large profit is not for the mill. 
Mercerized stockings already are about the price of full 
fashioned silk a few years ago. 

A Pennsylvania mill making women’s full mercerized 
290 needle stockings, mock fashion, weighing about a pound 
and a half per dozen, has orders at $6.75 for immediate 
While the 
stocking earries no features, it is understood to be made 

The line for 
for 220 needle 


and is naming $7.50 for January delivery. 


from yarn prepared to certain specifications. 
some time has been selling above the market 
mercerized of the usual types. 

A Philadelphia jobber was quoted $5 a dozen for mer- 
did not buy. <A 
$4.85 


southern 
for 


cerized seamless half hose, but 


manufacturer, however, shows firm orders at 


plain and another is quoting $5. Prices of mercerized 
half hose have advanced fully one dollar a dozen since Sep- 


Mills at that 


time could have covered for yarns at prices that would 


tember, when jobbers were not interested. 


have kept half hose down around $4.25. 


A manufacturer hitherto making silk half hose has dis- 
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SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 
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Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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continued his line, and is using silk only for plating on 


mercerized, producing an attractive and durable sock. The 
change was made because of a very acute shortage of ho- 
siery silk and is in conformity with the policy of some of 
the distributors of knitting silk. These distributors have 


ot 
For il- 


gone so far to curtail allotments to manufacturers 


as 
commodities consuming silk in very large quantity. 
lustration, it is easier for a manufacturer of knitted neck- 
wear—silk and mercerized in combination—to obtain more 
nearly his requirements than it is for the weaver of eut silk 
for neckwear purposes. 
Women’s full 1916 

are being eagerly taken at more than three times these fig 


A 


dozen for 


silks—#7 to $7.50 in 


fashioned 
res, line of ladies’ all silk hosiery is held for $40 a 
next vear. Women’s seamless silk, with the fash- 
ioned effect, are readily salable at $17 to $22 a dozen, de 
10 or 12 


to as 


pending on the length of boot and whether of 


silk. 


high as $18.50 a pound for hosiery silk, this including a 


strand Manufacturers have been known par 
premium for spot delivery. 

Prices of hosiery for 1920 seem almost unbelievable. <A 
line of half hose which sold in retail stores a year ago at one 
dollar a pair will go to three times that figure. Of course 
still 


quantity of ladies’ 


there is a few cheap silks rejects. A considerable 


selling to jobbers at $20 a dozen, was 

ot 

thrown on a commercial looper, whose on 
T 


tion for comparatively low priced silk stockings oceasion- 


because looping, and was 


ly 


rejected recently imperfect 


escape Trom a 





very serious loss was by selling as is. ls Is one explana- 


lly advertised by department stores. 
High prices and searcity of silk forced buying of mer- 
of the 


ereater. values for combed and carded stockings. 


cerized lines, and the new level latter is foreing 


But hosiery has not moved up apace with mercerized 


yarns. On May 9 last, a mill paid $1.35 a pound for 70s 


2-ply. On November 17 the mill was quoted $4.50, the 


highest price then heard for this count. The advance of 


oY 
yD 


.15 is greater than the jump in hosiery, in the manufact- 
ure of which there has been increased operating cost, so 
that it is shown that hosiery manufacturers still are under 


spinners and mereerizers. 


35, deliveries to be 


A combed varn sock is priced $3. 


These figures are given by 


completed this side of Murch 1. 


a mill which quotes a line of misses’ ribs, double carded 


varn, 300 needle, at $3.45, although one mill has been sell- 
ing its misses’ combed peeler, 320 needle, at $3.50, to job- 
bers. 


lines sinee 


No- 


women’s 200 


Following are prices obtained on thre 
vember 18: Women’s full fashioned lisle, $15: 
needle carded, made from eastern 10s quoted at SO eents, 
fine ribs, carded, $3.45, rise 10 cents, fall 


$2.85: misses’ 


five, 
A fine 
the ground of 


gauge combed sock that was refused by jobbers 


on alleged too igh price hi: been marked 


$3.55, whieh is 30 cents above what they might have bought 


lor some weeks ago. 

Two mills making 176 needle socks are out of the market 
and will offer nothing until after January 1. This tvpe 
f stocking of not strictly high grade is being offered as 


low as $1.65, while standard goods have been selling around 


#1. 


79), Special grades going at $1.85. 


A southern mill which had been specializing in very 


low-price 176 needle soeks las turned most of the machinery 


to ladies’ 176 in foreign mar- 


is selling 


over needle, and 
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This is 10 cents under 


kets, ‘at $1.80 for 24-ounee, cut toe. 


a quotation on the same gauge, 20-ounece, for domestic ac 


eount, 


A sale of 24-ounee 176 needle half hose amounting to 
$10.000 was made for export, and the same interests sold 
5,000 dozens of 144 needle socks for foreign account. There 
was some difficulty in obtaining the latter at a price satis 
factory to the local agent ot the toreig use eas 
two mills declining the business at $1.35 for sews ( 
bundled. One export inquiry recently floating about 1s said 
o have related to 30.000 dozen of 144 nee: socks 

An establishment handling the output of several so 
‘rn mills reports a lively demand for seconds in low en¢ 
socks, for a two-for-a-quarter proposition in retail stores 
Finer eoods in seconds, men’s and women’s, to retail at 
25 cents, are also wanted. Seconds in 300 needle misses 
combed are reported having been sold at $2.40. 

A western mill which opened iis line of workmen's 3 


pou! d mixed eotton soeks on Noven he r l il 


whelmed with business and already finds it 


scale orders. 


] 


Two pound wool socks for next fall have been on the 


market veral weeks, the house in particular booking 


It 


tor st 


volume business. is understood they are going to job 


bers at a price that will enable retailers to sell them at 50 


cents. 

Sales of misses’ mereerized have been made at $5.75, 
for January and February, rise 25 cents, fall 15. A mill 
selling at the same figure and same rise, grants a fall of 


121 » cents. A job lot of misses’ sold recently at considera- 


hly under the prices mentioned. 


Misses’ fine carded ribs have e¢limbed to $5.35 and 
combed to $3.50. The 28-ounece have been sold at $2.25, 
and one mill proposes an advance of 10 cents a dozen to go 
into effect early in December. This mill names a rise and 


lot of the 28-ounce ribs were bought 


fall of five cents. <A 


quite recently at $2, but this was a sale of the characte 
that does not establish a price. Mills whicn have named 
the higher prices m ntioned are adhe ring to them, sale or 


no sale. 


An advance of 25 cents for ladies’ 220 needle combed 


is announced by a mill, whose price now is $3.50 for the 


moek fashion. 


During the October quietness in hosiery a 


impatient manufacturer went among jobbers offering any 


portion of a lot of 18,000 dozens of hosiery selline freely 
at and above $3, naming a price of $2.65. Some jobbers 
refused to helieve the eaods would eome throug as repre 


} 


sented either as to quality or delivery, and consequently 
took none. One distributor, however, boug 6.000 dozens 
for nearby delivery. The stocking will command $3.35 


today. This transaction is one of many that may be cited 
for showing the profits that sometimes are handed over 
to the trade bv not well informed or easily frightened man 
utacturers. 

Business in underwear for fall 1920 is in full swing, 
the highest priced garments ever sold being taken: by many 
jobbers, while others are exploring the market tor openings 
at under prevailing levels 

It is noteworthy that most of the jobbers who affect t 
be not in the market are sticking close to sellers, trving 
to pry loose merchandise for starting them in next year’s 


campaign. Meanwhile. it is discerned, they are busily en 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 


‘ The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 


ping in the new drive complete. 


| No drilling or tapping is neces- 


sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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vaged spreading bear propaganda, but with little comfort 
to themselves and no disturbance among sellers. 

These buyers contend that cotton underwear more par- 
ticularly has gone to scandalous prices. “We simply cannot 
finance our business for next fall,” said a St. Louis buyer. 
“Manufacturers appear not to realize what it means to us 
to go out and buy underwear, cotton and wuolen, and carry 
it for the retail trade. And few retailers will be able to 
take the merchandise in during the early part of the year.” 

This particular jobber said, and others are saying the 
same thing, that at last the consumer is haggling over price 
and vowing he or she will do more mending, and less buying. 
Assertions of this character run so nearly uniform that it 
is coming to be suspected they may have been molded in 
an informal conference. Renorts from merchandising cen- 
ters do not bear out these bearish jobbers. 

Several of the larger Chicago jobbers got into the mar- 
ket early for next year’s heavy weights and have bought in 
St. little in 
ments, but has bought liberally of cottons. 


woolen 
The South is 


good volume. Louis is doing a gar- 
beginning to do business in both, and Boston is coming 
along at a pace to indicate interest in New England. 

Some of the western mills which have sold fairly good 
orders for January and February, have not named prices 
for later months. When thev do, the figures, it is predicted, 
will be above those of the opening, which went off with a 
boom such as had not been seen in a number of years. A 
few jobbers ascribe the heavv buying to what they repre- 
sent as a fact, that such buvers are ordering about twice 
what they really believe they will require, fearful that or- 
ders will be halved. This seems not unlikely, and if there 
is such a feeling among any considerable number of buyers 
it but emphasizes the stand of manufacturers that under- 
wear will be searee before buyers have completed their 
purchases. No matter how much the bear element wriggles, 
they are unable to extract consolation for a condition that 
no body of manufacturers can remedy. 

At least one mill making woolen underwear is sold up 
tight for the entire year 1920. and two others are off the 
market, doubtless prepared to return with new price sched- 
ules as the buying season advances and finds merchandise 
in prospective shorter supply than at present. In several 
Prices in some 
For 
example, fleeced shirts and drawers that opened on Novem- 
ber 10 at $11 now are $11.50, and a union suit fleeced, 
which sold on November 10 at $19.50 has been advanced to 
$21.50. Both are of a well known line, and the prices 
named are for early deliveries. 

The High Y., fleeced 
underwear, is selling at the following prices: Shirts and 
drawers, $11.50 for 13-pound; $12.50 for 14-pound, and 
$13.25 for its Random brand. also 14-pound; union suits, 
$20 for 20-pound and $21.50 and $22.50, respectively, for 
the Red Label and Random brands, both 21l-pound. In 
its announcement to the trade, stating these prices, the 


instances lines were sold up within a week. 
lines are already slightly above those of the opening. 


Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. 


company says: “Prices are for only three months’ produc- 
tion for equal deliveries. January, February and March, 
as nearly as possible. terms 60 days, to be anticipated at 
6 per cent per annum. Increasing costs of materials now 
under negotiation and expected advances in labor cost due 
to reduced running time will probably show an advance 
over and above quotations of 214 to 5 per cent.” 

A line of southern-made cotton shirts and drawers, sold 


at $3.6214 a dozen when prices maintained a normal range, 
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tformer]}y 


is going to jobbers at $10.50, and union suits, 


$6 a dozen, now are selling at $18, as is disclosed in the 
prices recently announced by the mill, as follows: 10-pound 
single garments, $10.25, and 11-pound $10.50, for January 
to March delivery, increasing 25 cents per dozen for eact 
16-pound unions suits, 
May an 


August and 


sueceeding three months period; 


$18, increasing 50 cents per dozen for April, 


June and an additional 25 cents for July, 


September. 


The retail group of underwear mills—those selling di- 


rect to tue retail trade—will have a meeting December 


to decide finally on an opening date.. The matter was dis 


cussed at a recent conference, but manufacturers 


at no general understanding, some expressing a preferenc 
for about January 15, others being inclined to postpone t! 


formal opening to February. In the meantime, 


pected, the mills will enter the orders of customers wl 


+ + 


insist on getting in early; in fact, it is understood son 


the retail group mills already have booked business 


next fall. 
retail counter in 1920-2] 


Underwear to be sold over the 


will cost fully one-fourth more than was paid for that o1 
the shelves of retail stores now, it is stated by a number 
of manufacturers. 

When winter underwear lines were opened in January 
last by mills selling the retail trade, manufacturers were 


paying around 43 cents for cotton varn, basis of southern 


frame spun 10s single, against 68 to 70 cents today, and 
were getting a better production in dozens per day. 

The ladies’ vests of an eastern mill selling the retai 
trade, which opened for the current season at $8.25, have 
been priced $11.25; ladies’ union suits from the same 


mill are to go on the market at $19.25, an increase of $4, 


and merino vests, which sold in January at $14.75. ar 
marked $20. These prices will hold only for manufactures 
against yarns already contracted for. When varns for 


which the mill has covered have been consumed prices will 
undergo a further advance of at least 10 per cent, assun 


ing the yarn market shows no recession, it is stated at 


the mill. 


1 1 4 
whieh soon atter 


Men’s balbriggan shirts and drawers, 


the armistice slumped off to $3.3714 and even lower, to 


jobbers, are commanding $5.50 for a popular make. The 
25-cent garment of pre-war days seems destined to sell in 
retail stores at 87 cents to one dollar, and the ribbed gar- 


ments which were a popular 50-cent seller, now going over 


2] 95 


the counter at one dollar, will have to fetch from 
to $1.50, according to manufacturers who have been fig 
uring costs. 

Sweaters, according to leading operators in these gar- 
ments, have been sold in sufficient volume since the opening 
for fall 1920 to establish jobbers’ acceptance of prices by 
25 to 40 per cent than when lines were opened in January 
last for the current season. Several manufacturers hav 
asserted they could sell twice their production, which prom- 
ises to be not more than 65 per cent of normal. Some lines 
are reported having been opened and closed within two 
weeks, and there are instances of withdrawal after two 
days of selling. A difference of $10 to $12 a dozen appears 
to not affect many jobbers, amounting, they point out, to 
only $1.25 to $1.50 more per garment for the consumer. 
Some of the more popular lines have’ undergone price ad 
vances since the opening—after selling less than two weeks. 


With the buying well under way, mills have had a good 
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Units That Comprise | Should Be Installed 
This System InEveryMill Village 
ry aes Laundry 


ae because it brings REAL EFFICIENCY to the 


National Lang Count- 












ing and pny general scheme of saving the 900 or SI 0) davs’ 
Machine and the No . ‘ . “ 
8 National Power labor lost each week when the mill workers are 


Marking Machine j 
arking Machit compelled to do their own laundry work at 


home. With this modern system, 


Proper Identification of Every Article 
Sent to the Laundry is Assured. 


Your Mill Village Laundry will be the success you 
hope for because the National Booth System gives you 
—and your employees—assurance every article sent 
will be returned. The legible, correct marking and 


No. 2 me yrroved No. 8 Na- 
mal Power Marking Machine. 
all classes of laundry 


9 





No. 8—The Rose Label, 
rape and Patch Sewing Ma- handling of every piece eliminates lost articles. 


hine sews previously mark- 
ed identification tags to gar- 


aot be mached Gee Less Floor Space is Required} When 


The National Booth System is Used. 


The markers are separated; each in her individual 
booth. There’s positively no confusion in the marking 
department. All work ean be handled with the mini- 
mum number of movements, with but ONE HANDLING 
of each piece and no cross-overs. 

Write Today for Literature That Will Place in Your Hinds the 


Valuable Information You Need. 
Address TEXTILE Department. 





No 4—The National Lang Counting and List Printing 
e counts and lists in one » operation. 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. General Office Cincinnati, O. 
New York Office: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City. 
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start and, unless labor fails to do its part, should be able 
to turn off more sweaters than were produced for the pres- 
ent season. This will be necessary, as there are no carry- 
over stocks, and it is expected demand will continue strong. 
Indications point and for some time have pointed to an 
enormous business in sweaters in 1920. 





The German Situation As Seen by an American 
Business Man. 


Germany will not be able for a long time to make herself 
felt as a competitor in knit goods, according to a person 
prominently identified with a Philadelphia textile mill who 
recently returned from Berlin and Chemnitz, in each of 
which cities he spent some time on business. The rate of 
exchange places her at a disadvantage in buying raw ma- 
terial, and there is a labor condition that militates against 
a return to industrial normality. Although a workday is 
of eight hours—four hours on Saturday 
that 


haps this might be ascribed to the fact that the people of 


there appears to 


be lacking ambition to do all might be done. Per 
Germany are barely half fed. They are rationed as to 
food stuffs 


prices for the little that they are permitted to buy. But 


meat and a number of and must pay high 
that Germany will get on her feet by means of the bartering 
with border countries that is going on, eliminating the use 
of money, is the opinion of the returned business man. 

In Holland, this person says, warehouses are so filled 
with American cotton that it would be difficult to find roon 
this cotton is in 


for more. It is suspected that much of 


tended for German manufacture on the barter basis, and 
that by easy stages there will be restored normal activity 
During this person’s 


in the textile mills. stay in Germany 


several business men were there completing negotiations 
for the shipment of raw materials into the industrial centers 
to be worked into finished products and shipped for the 
markets of the United States. 
exchange, it is stated, this ean be made profitable, and the 


ventured that this 


By shrewd manipulation of 


suggestion was yarn will come back, 


landed on American docks, at prices lower than those which 
It is pointed out that 
England would not be averse to supplying Germany with 


prevail in domestic yarn markets. 
varn to be made into knit goods—not for English markets, 
but for export to her colonies and transatlantic countries. 
French business men are said to have been in Germany 
the day after the armistice was signed, ready to transact 
business with German exporters and importers, and Eng- 
lishmen followed soon after. 

It is strongly intimated that the buyers for two of the 
leading wholesale dry goods houses of the Central West 
who a month or six weeks ago were in Germany to buy 
hosiery, for distribution in this country (they are quoted as 
saying), went prepared to finance German manufacturers 
of hosiery, in other words, supplying either yarn or cotton. 
It is by only some such method, it is said, that knit goods 
made in Germany can be obtained for the markets of this 
country. Germany enjoys an advantage in her lower wage 
rates, a machine fixer, for illustration, being paid four 
marks per hour. 

Germany is conserving what remains of her wealth. An 
alien entering that country is not permitted to take out 
more money than he brought in. He is halted at the border 


and required to hand over to an official all of his funds 
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except so much ag will be needed for completion of the 
journey, says the returned business man. He is given a 
receipt for the sum of his deposit with the government 
official, and upon arrival of the city of destination he may 
draw against it. 

American money, converted into marks, it is stated, will 
buy more of most commodities in Germany than could be 
England with the 
into sterling. At the best hotels the rate 1s {10m 38 to 40 


purchased in same amount converted 


marks per day for ° “erlin and 28 marks in 


Cheiiuiuz. A breakfast such as may be had in Berlin for 


about ten marks would cost two dollars in Philadelphia. 


said the textile man, who is a frequenter of the fashionable 


clubs. For a five course Juncheon he paid 20 marks, but 


ihe cigarettes accompanving eost hin the equivale! 0 


ten eents apiece in American money, and no one is 
ted to buv more than two at any meal. 


full fashione: 


A pair of ladies’ 
| silk stockings costs 30 marks. 
Germany is so short of coal that the operation of t 


railroads must be conducted on the economieal basi 


most 


possible. not ample 


Very few trains are run and these are 


for the accommodation of travelers. Such a thing 


Pullman is unheard of. The textile man stood nine hours 


duri ig a journey of 23 hours. 


Visitors to Germanv are permitted to live more luxu- 


riously in the matter of food than are the residents, who 


still e: 


tickets purchased from the 


in obtain bread and meat only on presentation of 


, 1 a 
food controller. There mav pe 


a reason for making life attractive to visitors, particularly 
those who enter the country on business missions. Of the 
United States business men in Berlin during the stav of 
the Philadelphian, ose from th South were conspleuous 
or numrers, and it was the behef that arrangements wert 


heing made whereby German mills would be supplied wit 


eotton To he spun into varn, the process to be paid for in 
eon- 


flat 


eotton. It is understood here that se eral American 


sumers of woolen and worsted yarns have had very 


tering offers from Germany for the spinning of the yarn 
f Dolls and toys 


bought in Germany for a Philadelphia department stor 


in exchange or wool and tops. have beer 


it is stated by the returned business man, and it is his im- 
pression, and of others who recently have visited Germany 
textile 


7° 
th) 


nroduets are e rtain to 


yusiness errand, that 
But 


immediate 


on a 


follow. there is nothing encouraging for Germany 


~ 
f 


as to her foreign trade, according to a 


lation from a Finnish journal transmitted by an American 


consul at Copenhagen, which says German manufacturers 
and merchants themselves are not optimistic. 
Preliminary arrangements are keing made for the next 


annual Knitting Arts Exhibition which will be held in 
Philadelphia in connection with the 16th annual convention 
of the National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Man. 
ufacturers. This convention will be held during the week 
of April 26-30, 1920. 


as to the place for holding the exhibition, but efforts will 


No decision has as yet been reached 


be made to secure centrally located quarters which will be 


easily accessible to the members. The selection will also 
he largely determined by the demand for exhibition space. 
Therefore, efforts are being made to Secure early reserva- 
tions from those who have been accustomed to participate 
in the exhibition. Many of the larger exhibitors have al- 


ready signified their intention to oceupy larger space. 
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Builders of 
Circular 


Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for 
every purpose 
Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd, Georgetown, Ont. 
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PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


PARAMOUNT METHOD 
FABRIC KCLDIR 


Our United States Letters 
Patent No. 1,279,332, dated 
Se.tember 17, 1918, covers this 
fabric holder. 

Terms for attaching holders 
on application. 


* ‘The features of this 
holder are: 


It secures a uniform length; 
No disfigurement of goods; 


Results obtained with and with- the product; 
out the use of the Fabric Makes less work for pairers; 
Holder. Goods lie better in boxes. 


Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your 
merchandise, and in addition make‘a large saving in 
labor, steam, floor-space and improve factory conditions. 


Your have the option of the three following plans 
for installing Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms: 
(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen 
rental; (3) to purchase the forms. 


Paramount Service Goes With Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING O. 
Hunter Building, Madison and Market Sts., Chicago, II. 


ae 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 
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Greatly improves the finish of 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


The Meldor Knitting Company, Lititz, Pa., has recently 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $50,000 to 
operate a local plant for the manufacture of knit goods of 
H. E. 


cipal ineorporator. 


various kinds. Gingrich, Mount, Penn., is the prin- 


The Nolde & Horst Company, Reading, Pa., manufact- 
urers of hosiery, has recently awarded a contract for the 
erection of a new addition to its plant for inereased ca- 


five-story, about 100 x 110 


Horst 


pacity. The structure will be 


feet, and is estimated to cost $92,000. George D. 
is president. 


The Mills 


cializing in the production of elastic and non-elastic webs. 


Company, Hamden, Conn., 


American spe- 
is making rapid progress on the construction of a new 
one-story brick addition to its plant, about 78 x 135 feet, 
estimated to cost $45,000. The Sperry Engineering Com- 
pany, 82 Church Street, New Haven, is the building con- 
tractor, 

The Threebe Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
heen ineorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manutacture 
Samuel L. Bach, C. M. Buchanan, and L. M. 
Bernstein are the ineorporators. 


have 


knit goods. 


Ho- 


siery Company, 1720 Hanover Street, Allentown, Pa., for 


Arrangements are beng made by the Hildebrand 


the construction of a large new stack at its plant in the 


Rittersville district, to be used for increased power pur- 
poses, 
Ek. Sutro & Son Company, East Thompson and Clear- 


field Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of hosiery, 


will build a brick extension to its mill at 
Fifty-fourth and Paschall Avenue, to facilitate 


The Classic Hosiery Company, Reading Pa., has filed 


new one-story 
operations. 


articles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000 to oper- 
ate a local plant for the manufacture of hosiery. F. E. 
Guenther and R. K. and A. L. Bodenhorn, 858 Penn Street, 
are the ineorporators. 

The Hawthorne Hosiery Company, Hawthorne, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to mannu- 
Louis F. Mueller, Theo- 
and 


facture hosiery, knit goods, ete. 
dore Landis, and Paul E. 
Gustave A. Scheller, Haledon, are the incorporators, 

The New England Hosiery Manufacturing Company, 
Fall River, Mass., recently organized, has perfected ar- 


Rauschenbach, Paterson; 


rangements for the operation of a mill at 32 Wooley Street 
for the production of hosiery. The company has completed 
the installation of four Banner machines, four loopers, 
four ribbers, 14 Seott and Williams machines, and auxiliary 
M. Ashworth and D. R. Remick head the 
new organization. 

The Chester Knitting Mill Company, Chicago, III., has 


equipment. J. 


recently completed negotiations for the purchase of a 
building at Millstadt, and is planning for the installation 
of equipment for a new branch establishment. It is pro- 
posed to have the mill in operation early during the coming 
month, 

The L. K. Hosiery Company, Utica, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to engage in the 


manufacture of hosiery, underwear, and other knit special- 


ties. L. K. Lindsey, A. V. Kranz, and H. S. Hoffman are 
the ineorporators. 
The Green-Haas-Schwartz Company, Chicago, IIl., has 


recently completed arrangements for the ac 


property at 105th Street and Elk Avenue, to be used as a 
site for the construction of a laree new knitting mill. The 
proposed works will be three story, about 165 x 290 feet. 


and are estimated to cost excess of $500,000, ineluding 
equipment installation. 


The 


cently completed the removal of their plant to a large new 


Windsor Knitting Mills, Greenea 


nuilding formerly held by the Emmerson-Brantingham Con 


pany. It is understood that the new owner is considering 
plans for the installation of 50 additional machines, to pro 
ide for increased capacity. 

The Portage (Wis. Underwear ( oOmpany, mManutact 
urer of underwear, etec., has recently completed negot 


tions for the acquirement of the Hyland Building, and has 
irranged plans for extensive alterations and improvements 
to meet its requireme nts preparatory to the installation 
‘nitting machinery. 

New York, has 


corporated with a capital of $15,000 to manufacture knit 


PCT l! 


The Regal Knitting Company, 


goods. George S. Fulton, New Rochelle: Jacob Berman. 
and T. Epstein, 21 West 118th Street, New York, are the 
incorporators. 

Notice of organization has heen filed by the Art Knit 
tine Mills, Newark, N. J.. to operate at 383-85 Halsey 


} 
PoOOdsS, 


Die 


Street, for the production of knit 
126 Adolp! 
Street, head the company. 

The Van 
Milwaukee, Wis., has taken bids for the erection of a new 


Adolph Knefely, 
210 Van Buren 


Street, and terle, 


Court 


Dyke Knitting Company, 888 Pierce Street, 
addition to its plant, 
$30,000. 


four-story brick and concrete mill 


about 41 


Arrangements have been completed 


X 70 teet, estimated To e«ost 
W. A. Law 
renee Company, Ine., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manufacturer 


Vv the 


‘f knitted mesh fabrics, ete., for the construction of a new 


addition to its plant, about 60 x 80 feet. The structure is 
stimated to cost about $60,000. 

The Peerless Knitting Mills. 77 Summer Street. Boston. 
Mass., at Mattapan, 


tract 


with a plant Mass., have awarded con- 


for the construction of a proposed new three-story 


Barre, Vt. R. 


eontractor. 


mill, about 50 x 70 feet. to be located at 
Seott is president; A. P. Lane, 
The Yarn Mills, 


incorporated with a eapital stoek of $28,000 to manufact- 
} 


Barre, is the 
Hancock Philadelphia, Pa., have been 
ure cotton and woolen goods, yarns, tops and textile fabries 
yf all kinds. The ineorporators are Leo C. and Oliver Safir, 
and E. M. Tisdall. 

The Blue Star Knitting Mills have 
at Milwaukee, Wis., with a eapital stock of $130,000. 


incorporated 
The 


incorporators include Max Breslauer and Nathan Pereles, 


} 
neen 


Jr. 

A charter was filed recently at Dover, Del., by H. R. 
Mallison & Co., Ine., the capital being $30,000,000, to mann- 
Harry 
included in 


facture silk goods and textile fabries of al? kinds. 
MeDaniel, Jr.. Arthur J. 
the list of ineorporators. 

It is reported that the Roxboro Hosiery Mill, 2011 East 
Arizona Street, Philadelphia, has gone out of 


and Kingsbury, are 


business, the 
building and equipment having been sold. 
Edward Noon & Sons, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 


hathing suits and faney knit goods, have applied for a char- 
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ter. The new firm will operate under the name of Edward 
Noon & Son, Ine. 

Edward N. Conkling, with offices in the Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, is starting a mill at 1825 Bristol 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing seamless cotton hosiery. 

The Washington Hosiery Mills Co., a new enterprise 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 at Nashville, 
Tenn., will manufacture men’s and misses’ hosiery as soon 
as the necessary machines can be secured and installed. 


The Tomah Knitting Co. has started manufacturing 
operations at Tomah, Wis. 

The Merit Hosiery Company, New York, has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has amended its charter to increase its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $12,000,000. There are 6,000,000 each 
of the preferred and common stock, the common being $10 
shares and the preferred being $100 shares. P. H. Hanes 
is president of the company. 

The Not-A-Seam Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
increased its capital stock from $308,000 to $1,035,500. 

The Dixie Mercerizing Company has been organized at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with a capital stock of $750,000. 

The Thatcher Spinning Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is build- 
ing an addition which will increase the capacity of the 
plant from 21,760 to 30,464 spindles. 

The Portage (Wis.) Underwear Manufacturing Com- 
pany has taken steps to enlarge its production of under- 
wear. In line with the present plans, an additional build- 
ing has been purchased, which will be remodeled and will 
be equipped with-additional machinery. 

The Clemens Silk Co., Archbald, Pa., will erect an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

The United Hosiery Mill Corporation, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is building about 100,000 additional square feet of 
floor space at its main plant. 

The Harvest Silk Mills have been incorporated at Al- 
bany, N. Y., for the manufacture of silk textiles, with a 
eapital stock of $100,000. 

The National Knitting Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
erect a three-story factory addition, 75 x 145 feet, costing 
approximately $60,000. 

The Washington Hosiery Mills Company has been in- 
eorporated at Nashville, Tenn., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to manufacture men’s and misses’ hosiery. The 
incorporators are: O’Bryan Washington, Frank W. Wash- 
ington, Charles C. Trabue and Avery Handley. 

The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have revised theit 
plans for their silk hosiery plant at Durham and will have 
ase ~-story steel and conerete building about 115 x 255 
feet, fully equipped with a lunch room and modern indus- 
trial conveniences. The engineering work is being done by 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 

The Navy Knitting Mills, Ine., have increased their eap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., said to be the 
largest woolen hosiery manufacturing concern in the world, 
is engaged in some extensive welfare work. A fully 
equipped first-aid room has been installed and plans are 
being made for a restaurant. 

The Randleman (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 
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The Delplie Mills, Inc., have increased their capital 
stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 

The Tennessee Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., are building an 
addition for the manufacture of shirts and drawers. 


The Export of Knit Goods. 





Aside from the scarcity of fine counts of cotton yarns, 
mercerized and silk, and the fact that the knitting mills are 
operating on an average basis of 65 per cent of capacity, 
as accounting for the shortage of knit goods in general, a 
further explanation, as to hosiery specifically, is found in 
the official figures covering imports and exports. 

Hosiery exports for the nine months to September 30, 
1919, amounted to 6,544,025 dozens, against 3,814,850 doz- 
ens for the corresponding period of 1918. Here is shown 
an inerease of 2,725,175 dozens leaving the country in ex: 
cess of the exports of the previous year, for the nine months 
period, with the country on a shorter workday basis. Dur- 
ing the same nine months of enormous growth in exports 
the imports amounted to only 61,559 dozens. a falling off 
of 49,992 dozens. 


The value of imports as a whole continues negligible, 
amounting to $688,702 for the nine months to September 
30 last. Exports of all classes of knit goods for the same 
period were valued at $25,677,868, of which $6,054,913 rep- 
resents underwear and $18,636,761 hosiery. The total ex- 
ports show increases of $14,240,499 over the nine months 
to September, 1918, and $15,732,464 for the corresponding 
period in 1917. 

Since the settlement of the New York longshoremen’s 
strike and consequent improvement in ocean shipping, for- 
eign houses are even more interested in Amenean knit goods 
than at any time earlier in the year, and call for prompt 
delivery as a first consideration, price taki g second place, 

Exports of domestic cotton and artificial silk hosiery 
during September amounted to 717,741 dozen pairs of cot 
ton valued at $2,125.488, and 98,957 dozens of artificial silk, 
of a value of $599,559. This is a falling off of both classes 
as in contrast with August. The totals for the nine months 
to September 30 are 94,055,720 pairs. The larger ship- 
ments in September were to the following countries: 

Belgium, 21,596 dozens cotton; Denmark, 114,748 cot 
ton and 10,481 artificial silk; Franee, 32,455 eotton, Greeee, 
10,153 cotton; Italy, 4,587 cotton and 4,016 artificial silk; 
Netherlands, 25,931 cotton; Norway, 12,178 cotton; Ru- 
mania, 16,752 cotton; Sweden, 39,146 cotton; England, 
125,574 eotton and 43,602 artificial silk, 8,500 dozens of the 
latter going to Scotland in addition; Canada, 27,568 cotton 
and 4,070 artificial silk; Mexico, 10,901 cotton; Jamaica 
9.370 cotton; Cuba, 56,657 cotton and 2.245 artificial silk; 
Argentine, 54,216 cotton and 4,929 artificial silk; Chile 
11,734 cotton; Australia, 28,926 cotton and 10,705 artificial 
silk; Russia in Asia, 5,843 cotton. Of the South American 
republies, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela took from 4,000 to 6,000 dozen pairs each. 


No matter what you may be doing in the mill, there are 
two ways of looking at your job. One is to feel that you 
are in a treadmill, with the door locked. The other is 
to feel that you are a part of the concern, that you can 
grow with it, that your work is not a dull grind, but a 
path alive with opportunity. Which is your view? 
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Stonewall, Miss. 
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Chickasaw Ship Building Co. 
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Drinking Fountain Sanitation. 


Eminent authorities have conducted exhaustive andl 


scientific tests on drinking fountain types on which com 


plete reports have been made by each. They show some 


interesting facts. 
Tests made in the laboratory of Medical Bacteriology at 


the University of Wisconsin in 1916 by Prof. Clark, with 


vertical stream fountains show bacteria remaining therein 


1 


from 2 to 135 minutes, which he claims the slant stream 


He 


of water when it is obviously the upward direction of flow, 


overcomes. further says, “Why retain a vertical column 


which more than any other factor renders the bubbling 
fountain unsafe.” 
Dr. H. A. Whittaker, Director of Sanitation, of th 


Minnesota State Board of Health tested 77 vertical stream 


bubbling fountains at the University of Minnesota with 


similar results. Quoting from his report :—“Streptococct 


were actually present in the water discharged from the 


fountains and could be transmitted to the mouth of a 


consumer even though the lips were not touched to the 
infected 
fountain being a factor in the transmission of certain com 


parts. These facts suggest the possibility of the 


muniecable diseases.” 


Following these tests, fountains were marketed with 


slant streams varying from 20 to 50 degrees, most of whieli 
were furnished with a hood. 

In an investigation made by the Rundle-Spence Co., 
they found objections raised to a stream of decided slant 
of foree causing difficulty in 
Also decided 


demonstrated by tests made by the late Major J. J. Kin- 


“hose-like”’ 


the 


on account its 


drinking. fouling of slant stream was 


youn, U. S. Army Medical Corps, who said: 

“When cultures of bacteria in egg albumen were drop- 
ped in the slant stream between the crest of the jet and the 
nozzle, the organism could be found in abundance on the 
nozzle a few seconds afterward. This was accounted for 
by the fact that the velocity of the water was greater in 
the center of the stream than at the periphery, thus caus- 


ing an eddy in the stream to the nozzle.” 


NN (e) ae) zt 
CONTAMINATION —  , 





Plate 1 shows how the vertieal stream returns the bae- 
teria laden water to the top of stream. 

Plate 2 shows the Rundle-Spence interpretation of the 
fouling point in the Kinyoun test. 

Plate 3 
the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-slant” stream. 
The problem is to avoid exposing a large area of con- 


shows the lessened area of contamination with 
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siderable length to the possibility of contaminated material 
sliding down the outer surface of the stream to the nozzle, 
as shown in plate No, In the “Vertico-slant” the ex 
posure of the surface of the rising jet to contamination 
even less than in the vertical stream, Plate 1, because only 
one side is so exposed, the other side being protected by the 
arch of flowing water. 

The stream of minimum slant, but one that insures al] 
the water falling to one side is an improvement on bot! 
streams heretofore used for it cannot be contaminated as 
readily as the stream of greater slant and cannot draw 
the falline water back into the ascend ng column, as is 
case with the vertieal stream, which was demonstrated in 

e tests made at the University. 


a separate valvé drawin: 


It obviates the necessity of 


water to fill a glass or cup, a convenience in hospitals, 
offices, factories or pienie grounds, as the slight angl 
makes it possible to fill an individual drinking vessel as 
readily as from a faucet. 

It overcomes the objection raised to the ss vility ot 
contamination from the hood wherein the corner of th 
mouth may readily touch it. The recess or well feature 
used on this type of fountain makes it possible to dispens« 
with the hood, as the location of the nozzle is such that it 


cannot he touehed with the lips. 


A drinking fountain expert to whom this type of foun- 


tain was submitted stated that it overcame every objection 


heretofore raised. The only eriticism he could possibly 
make was that the fountain could not be used in ease 
water pressure was so low that the stream would nct extend 


up to the top of bowl. This is a point of decided strength, 
If the 
taken at once to improve the supply. If it 


sho ld 


volume of 


not weakness. stream is too low, measures will 


naturally be 
not be 


cannot be improved, a bubbling fountain 


used. In many cases cutting down the water 
to lower the monthly water bill has produced a condition 
the of 


deadly than the common drinking eup, as the drinker not 


in use bubbling fountains wherein they are more 


only puts his mouth on the drinking head, but sucks there- 
from, 
The 


far more economical from point of water consumption than 


38-inch nozzle opening used with this fountain is 
the globe shaped or hollow body drinking heads, the latter 
38-inch 
While 


also presents with 


requiring more water to elevate 1 ineh than the 


nozzle requires to project above the top of bowl. 
minimum amount of water it 


using a 
its short bore a minimum surface, an important point when 
the 


J. H. Dunlap’s (University of Towa) report on this point: 


matter of fouling is considered. Quoting from Prof. 
“Furthermore, it has been shown by actual experiment that 
the inside of the bubbler becomes at times heavily polluted 


by bacteria from the mouth. This may easily happen in 


many intermittent types of fountain for when the water 
is turned off, the bulb which forms the jet drains out and 
consequently bacteria will follow the water, as it subsides.” 

The gereater the surface the vreater the amount of bae- 
teria and usually the harder to clean. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health in a recent re- 
port covering tests of many bubblers having a shell body 
or other design that eannot be readily cleaned says: “Their 


use should and most likely will, be by lawful regulation 


prohibited.” 
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satisfied us of its 
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Exporting to Brazil. 
BY ERNEST L, LITTLE. 


The war has ereated many economic advantages for 
Brazil. The demand on the part of the belligerents for 
foodstuffs and raw materials has stimulated agricultural 
production to an output far in excess of pre-war records. 

This development of production is reflected not only in 
the inereased volume of goods exported during the last 
four years, but also in the greater consumption of imported 
and home-made goods within the country. In order to meet 
this inereased demand, the industrial plants have undergone 
a prodigious development since 1914. This is especially 
noticeable in the growth of the textile industry and accounts 
for fully forty per cent of the total production of manu- 
factured products, most of which are cotton goods, It is 
less than twenty-five years since the first textile mill was 
started in Brazil, and since that time the industry has rap- 
idly increased, owing to improved macsinery and to in- 
creased transportation facilities which have brought the cot- 
ton fields, the mills and the consumer into closer contact. 

Despite the increased production of cotton goods there 
remains a large market in Brazil for American textiles. If 
the American exporter to Brazil has suffered by comparison 
with rivals of other countries, it is due chiefly to the com- 
paratively recent entry of the United States into-the field 
of international trade. An imperfect acquaintance with 
Brazilian business houses, commercial conditions and cus- 
toms, as well as with the more general conditions, tastes 
and preferences of the Brazilian people, are the main rea- 
sons for the misunderstandings which have arisen in the 
past. 

The imp. “*nt factors in foreign trade are the price 
and quality of the goods, the tastes and preferences of the 
foreign market and the terms of payment. In the past, 
the American exporter has been disposed to place emphasis 
on the price and quality of his goods as his strong selling 
points, rather than to make concessions to the preferences 
of his customers or to meet the terms of payment most 
agreeable and usual in Brazil. 

It should be noted that the last two factors often out- 
weigh the others in the mind of the Brazilian importer 
when he is making a decision between competitors. The 
taste of the Brazilian buyer is a matter to be studied in 
detail and the exporter should work in closest cooperation 
with his representative or agent. 

Regarding the other factor, terms of payment, there are 
certain items that should be carefully consmered. The im- 
portant variations in practice between American exporters 
and certain European rivals are largely those of credit 











terms, the disposition of documents and the adjustment of 
The credit extended to Brazilian houses by Amer- 
ican exporters is usually on a basis of 60 to 90 days sight 
draft or 120 days date draft, and these terms are generally 
satisfactory. 

The primary consideration of Brazilian houses in asking 
for credit is the length of time necessary to inspect and 
clear the goods from the Custom House and this frequently 











































claims. 


requires from 30 to 60 days after the arrival of goods in 
Rio. Rarely do Brazilian houses ask for a longer time than 
is necessary for the clearing and arranging the goods in 
stock, but credit for this period is considered indispensable 
and generally it will be difficult to build up export trade 
on any other basis. 

Another point which has caused considerable trouble is 
the disposition of documents, as European exporters have 
made a practice of sending them direct to the customer and 
not attaching them to the draft. The importer usually de- 
sires to see the goods before accepting the draft, and pro- 
vision for this should be made by the exporter either by 
authorization or by sending documents direct to the pur- 
+ This procedure should not be followed when there 
is any doubt about the financial standing and responsibility 
of the foreign importer. 

The American exporter should follow with exact com- 
pliance the instructions of the Brazilian importer regardimg 
measurements, weights, quality, packing and invoices, Upon 
the exporter’s faithful attention to these particulars, often 
depends the salability of goods in Brazil. 

The method of merchandising American products in 
Brazil depends upon the export policy of the exporter. 
There are two general methods of developing export trade, 
indirect and direct. 

The indirect method consists of making arrangements ’ 
with export or commission houses in this country to act as 
selling agents in foreign countries. Frequently export 
houses receiving orders from their foreign clients, pur- 
chase these goods from the manufacturer who receives pay- 
ment in this country. 

The direct method is the policy generally followed when a 
serious attempt is made to develop export trade. A very 
large proportion of foreign trade is secured by this method, 
upon the establishment of foreign branches or agencies. 
When the volume of business is not sufficient to open a 
branch office, it has been found advisable to appoint a re- 
sponsible foreign house that can be induced to undertake 
the representation of the American exporter in its city or 
district. Such a house is naturally familiar with the lan- 
guage and business customs of the country, has a more or 
less extensive clientele through which it can distribute the 
goods it handles, and frequently employs its own traveling 
salesmen. 
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to use considerable care in the 


should be re- 


It is desirable, however, 
selection of these agencies in Brazil. They 


sponsible and in a position to handle the goods to the best 
located in the trade centers that 


them. 


advantage and should be 


will most effeetively cover the district assigned to 


The territory assigned to each representative in Brazil 


should depend upon the organization and the size of the 
prospective agency. It frequently happens that a Brazil- 


Janeiro, main 
tains braneh When it is 


not possible to secure as a repres ntative a company of this 


of textiles located in Rio de 


the country. 


lan importer 
throughout 


othees 


size, it will be necessary in order to obtain the greatest dis- 


all of the principal com 
Bahia 


tribution, to establish agencies in 


Santos, Sao Paulo, 


mercial centers as Rio de Janeiro, 


and Pernambuco. 

Experience has shown that itis far more desirable for 
the American exporter to work through a resident agency 
to sell direet, especially if it is the first 
attempt to Brazilian market. 
ment is a larger factor than in the United States and on the 
local agent often rests the success 


than to attempt 


enter the The personal ele- 


eareful selection of the 
of merchandising in Brazil. 


The Yarn Market. 


(Continued from page L105. ) 


30s and 40s. It was reported that a sale was made on 50s/2 
warps at $1.85 a pound. 

A concerted upward movement was also noted in the 
prices paid for two-ply combed peeler skeins and warps. 
Not so very considerable ex- 
citement among cotton yarn dealers and buyers when 80s 
two-ply combed peelers first touched $1 a pound. It will be 
noted that 40s were recently quoted at $2.10 and $2.25. 
that no comparison can 


long ago, it was a matter of 


This is only one instance to show 
be made between the present condition and the condition 
at some previous time. 

This month has been obviously a sellers’, 
spinners’ market. The selling end of the market fortunate- 


ly overcame the question of delivery and had the situation 


or rather a 


in their hands throughout the month. 


diseussion in eotton cireles 


high prices now prevailing in 


There is considerable yarn 
eoncernine the effect the 
yarns will have upon the retail price of the goods to be 
made from the yarns now being handled. It is seen that 
the test of retailing is still many months ahead. Most of 
the yarns now being ordered will not be sold by the re- 
tailer until next spring and summer; furthermore, it is ar 
gued, the scarcity of the goods most in demand now will 
by that time will have become so accentuated that the still 
higher prices which the retailer must ask will be paid as 
willingly as are the retail prices now in effect, which are 
the result of a similar accentuation. 

Another view is that the price paid by a manufacturer 
for his yarn is not so important a part of the basis for 
retail prices as might be thought at first glance. There- 
50 per cent in the cost to a manu- 
faecturer of his supply of yarns for a year, does not mean 
that the retail price of the finished goods will have to be 
advanced extent for that reason. 

Again, the variety and grade of the retailed goods has 
much to do with the degree to which the price of the yarn 
For 
manufacturer is not tak- 
In ad- 


fore, an advance of, say, 


to the same 


from which they are made will affect the retail price. 
ted that the 
ing such a big chanee in buying high priced yarns. 


this reason, it is asser 
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dition, many manufacturers have been rather steady buy- 
ers, in small quantities, right along. Therefore, they have 
the advantage of buying low, as well as at the top; and 
their average for the year, thus far, is said to. be by no 
means so formidable as the present price list would seem 
to indicate. 

At present, there seems to be an indication that the 
yarn list has about reached the peak in price, at least for 
some time, though hardly any of those experienced in the 
yarn field can be induced to express an opinion as to the 
price future. 

Following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 


market: 
Southern Single Skeins. 


is to &s 7 65 ee . . GE 
12s ‘ . 67 BGB.c.2 40 ‘ 68 
ies. 4 eS 906... oe ire ; oe @76 
245 re .83 26s. .87 

Ve .$1.00@$1.05 

Southern Single Warps. 

Rs ; - -65 ae - ...66 @67 
12s 7 67 @69 | PT I es are @70 
l6és : . 70 (@72 20s ‘ ; .80 (a 82 
6s Ses ‘ 87 30s , . ee ee $1.00 @ $1.05 
ny 25 és .$1.25@$1.5 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack wx err 
9-4 slack a «6 ere 
8-3-4 hard twist waste ..... .62 (a 63 
8-3-4 hard white warp twist .65 @68 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

8s a one oe a eee. @70 
12s ‘ i a ail 69 @71 Did «bas oe 6 Bay @T72 
16s ss0tnaeene ane 20s... ew .80 @82 
24s js ee @9Q9A4 26s ab ong . nee . 96 (a 98 
30s ‘ : $1.04@ $1.06 40s : : $1 25@$1.; 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

Rs 67 10s ee, | ew ge 
12s 71 @72 l4s : ocntee @TS 
DR «0p 6a. Wee a 78 @s80 20s . ..838 @85 
24s rr ee (a94 268 : ‘ oe ae 
eh. . « «6a eee ee $1.05@ $1.10 10s $1.35G@ $1.45 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
20s ek we $1.30@$1.35 24s. 40 @ $1.50 
30s ‘ ape $1 60@$1 70 Wi dik. ik whee Sa100 $2.25 

Os $2 50G@ $2.65 ne «ave se wesane $2.95 @ $3.00 
70s ; .. .$3.25@$3.40 Ee eee ae ee $4.00 @ $4.50 

" Southern Fram? 2 Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

 Peyerr oe ; 10s So Aor ee ote 68 @69 
12s 6814 M69 % Beaks o ¢ace eh ourtaien 70 @Tl1 
16s reer 72 (@73 18s es a 73 @T74 
20s ne ae ee 74 @75 Mie cit«weaentmene 76 @77 
mt so af4'e wile sees 77 @79 eg ee 82 @85 
30s ditiess, ava ae 86 @90 ks 66 wes oe . $1.10 @$1.15 
30s tying in 80 @83 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. > 
10s os 70 @72 a eee 72 @73 
ere : an @74 wee Pees -75 @T76 
Se wad F .76 @T77 EE eee ey OCR 77 @78 
24s ; , 79 M80 nt: Wy at Ot. die a 82 @84 
30s 90 @95 SG A ee $1.25@$1.35 


Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
‘ cooscee -O108@$1.04 





10s «...$1.02@$1.03 | 12s.. , 
14s .... -$1.04@$1.05 eee... .. $1.05 @$1.06 
18s -+++++$1.06@$1.07 20s.... . - $1.09 @$1.1' 
22s ...+.-$1.10@$1.12 | 268.... . .$1.15@$1.18 
PR AS Sree $1.35@$1.40 | 36s........... .$1.45@$1.50 
10s ...$1.60@$1.65 

The C, J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company is now 


sending out free of charge to agents, superintendents and 


officials of cotton mills, a new handbook on warp sizing 
containing 56 pages of useful data, tables, ete., on this sub- 
jeet. This book contains original articles and illustrations 
based upon practical tests and investigations conducted by 
a textile expert, which will no doubt prove helpful and 
suggestive in solving slashing and weaving problems. It 
is of a siz 


is attractively bound in a durable cover ard 


which ean be conveniently carried a coat om hip pocket 
It was intended to sel] this book for $1.00 each but, for a 
reasonable time, a copy of this informative guide and ref- 
erence book ean be secured without cost upon application 
to the company issuing it, the offices of which are at 18-88 
Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Hearty cooperation is a larger factor than strict com- 


petition building up a successful business. 
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The Only 100 % Efficient Bleaching Agent 


WHY waste time and money preparing your own bleaching 
solutions from lime? 
WHY run the risk of yellowing and tendering your goods ? 


WILY pay excessive freight charges? 


The most simple process of bleaching,—the bleach that contains 100 per cent. available chlorine—the 
bleach that diminishes the harshness in your goods and increases the tensile strength is E. B. G. 
Liquid Chlorine. 


READ WHAT THESE WIDE AWAKE MILL MEN SAY ABOUT IT! 


‘*‘We have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine on a practical scale and find that it is very 
satisfactory. We anticipate that it will not only give us a considerable saving in the price of our 
bleaching, but it also gives us a better white than our old method with bleach'ng powder, and finally 
the "leached goods give much better results in the dye bath.’’ 

April 15, 1919. CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn 


We would be pleased to send full particulars on request. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. Main Office 18 E. 41st St. New York 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York. Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 
























COCKER HOSIERY 
DYEING MACHINE 


HIS machine has been thoroughly 

tested “t with all colors and under 
all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 
the very best results possible in the dyeing 
of hosiery. 

The stock is carried in four perforated 
metal containers equipped with one re- | 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to permit of their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 

The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction, 

Machines are furnished with either 
helt or motor drive. 

Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 

Ist—Matting and chafing of the stock 
is entirely eliminated. 

2nd—Percentage of re-dyes is reduced - a 
to a minimum. 




















ny rannioassne'aae teat's* Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


fusion. 
4th—Time required for loading and 







unloading machine reduced to a minimum. 

5th—Absolutely level dyeings on all 
colors. 

6th—Minimum of power required for 
operation. 

For further particulars and _ prices 
write or wire. 






GASTONIA, N. C. 
Builders of Textile Machinery. 


Warpers—Beamers—Baling Attachments—Warp 


Dyeing Machinery—Reels 












































































to use considerable care in the 


They should be re- 


It is desirable, however, 


selection otf these agen¢les 1n Brazil. 


sponsible and in a position handle the goods to the best 


advantage and should be located in the trade centers that 
will most effectively cover the district assigned to them. 
The territory assigned to each representative in Brazil 
should depend upon the organization and the size of the 


It frequently happens that a Brazil- 


textiles located in 


prospective agency. 


Janeiro, main 
tains branch When it is 


not possible to secure as a representative a company of this 


ian importer of Rio de 


offices throughout the country. 


size, it will be neeessary in order to obtain the greatest dis- 


tribution, to establish agencies in all of the principal com- 


mercial centers as Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia 


and Pernambuco. 

Experience has shown that it is far more desirable for 
the American exporter to work through a resident agency 
especially if it is the first 


than to attempt to sell direct, 


to enter the The personal ele- 


attempt Brazilian market. 
ment is a larger factor than in the United States and on the 
eareful selection of the local agent often rests the success 
of merchandising in Brazil. 


The Yarn Market. 


(Continued from page 105. ) 


30s and 40s. It was reported that a sale was made on 50s/2 
warps at $1.85 a pound. 

A concerted upward movement was also noted in the 
prices paid for two-ply combed peeler skeins and warps. 
matter of considerable ex- 
and buyers when 80s 


It will be 


Not so very long ago, it was a 
citement among cotton yarn dealers 
two-ply combed peelers first touched $1 a pound. 
noted that 40s were recently quoted at $2.10 and $2.25. 
This is only one instance to show that no comparison can 
be made between the present condition and the condition 
at some previous time. 

has been obviously , or rather a 


The selling end of the market fortunate- 


This month a sellers’ 


spinners’ market 


ly overcame the question of delivery and had the situation 
in their hands throughout the month. 

There is considerable discussion in cotton yarn cireles 
concerning the effect the high prices now prevailing in 
yarns will have upon the retail price of the goods to be 


made from the yarns now being handled. It is seen that 


the test of retailing is still many months ahead. Most of 
the yarns now being ordered will not be sold by the re- 


tailer until next spring and summer; furthermore, it is ar 
gued, the scarcity of the goods most in demand now will 
by that time will have become so accentuated that the still 
higher prices which the retailer must ask will be paid 
willingly as are the retail prices now in effect, which are 
the result of a similar accentuation. 

Another view is that the price paid by a manufacturer 
for his yarn is not so important a part of the basis for 
retail prices as might be thought at first glanee. There- 
fore, an advance of, say, 50 per cent in the cost to a manu- 
facturer of his supply of varns for a year, does not mean 
that the retail price of the finished goods will have to be 
advanced to the extent for that reason. 

Again, and grade of the retailed goods has 
much to do with yarn 
For 
manufacturer is not tak- 
In ad- 


same 


the variety 
the degree to which the price of the 
are made will affect the retail price. 
ed that the 
ing such a big chanee in buying high priced yarns. 


from whieh they 


this reason, it is assert 
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dition, many manufacturers have been rather steady buy- 
Therefore, they have 
and 


ers, in smal] quantities, right along. 
buying low, as well as at the top; 
their average for the year, thus far, is said to. be by no 
means so formidable as the present price list would seem 


the advantage of 


to indicate. 

At present, there seems to be an indication that the 
yarn list has about reached the peak in price, at least for 
some time, though hardly any of those experienced in the 
yarn field can be induced to express an opinion as to the 


price future. 


Following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 
market: 
Southern Single Skeins. 

is to & 65 BOB. se 66 
12s .67 ROR 44 0 ; 68 
16s ma , 69 ES Pee 75 M76 
24s .83 SR eee 87 

Os $1.00@$1.05) 

Southern Single Warps. 

Ss 65 eee 66 @67 
12s ...67 @69 BOR a Pak ccckee coe ~anee 
l6s ‘ wa 70 @72 20s eae rr. (@ 82 

6s : 87 30s . $1.00 @ $1.05 
40s : .$1.25@$1. 

“Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack : ee 
9-4 slack ee | 
8-3-4 hard twist waste ..... , — a 63 
8-3-4 hard white warp twist . ..65 (a 68 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

Rs 67 RE eee so cae.. Bee 
12s ed 69 @71 Ea See RT TD 71 @T72 
16s ‘ 74 @75 | aS eae .80 @82 
24s ccowe @94 26s ee . : 96 @98 
30s ‘ ; $1.04@$1.06 10s $1.25@$1.35 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

Rs habe ‘ 67 10s ; 70 @71 
12s abe ‘aed 71 @72 14s - ; 74 @75 
Ll6s F tae 8 78 (a 80 20s .88 @85 
24s ‘abo alte oe (a94 26s : * ee 
Eee $1.05@$1 10 10s $1.35@$1.45 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
20s ok aaa $1.30@$1.35 24s. ..$1.40@$1.50 
30s ; : ; $1 60@$1 70 10s . $2.10 @$2.25 

Os $2.50 @ $2.65 Re $2.95 @$3.00 
70s ‘ , F $3.25@$3.40 80s $4.00 @ $4.50 

" Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on ‘Cones. 

_ Petre re aac ot ae wat alee 68 @ 69 
12s 6816 M69 % Deedes ¢4ahogd eae 70 @Tl1 
16s 72 73 18s ind on a > @74 
20s 74 @75 BBBvcccscscccecoss 76 @T7T 
24s 6 ewe ee 77 @79 | RE ae a ae 82 @ 85 
30s ; 86 @90 a di acene oe $1.10 @$1.15 
30s tying in 80 @ 83 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. ‘ 
10s 70 @T72 > eS ed eee 72 @73 
eee ere sit io @74 . Debt doawdeee -75 @T76 
PPP 76 @T77 ee ee 77 @78 
24s asl 79 (M80 RR ear .82 @84 
30s 90 @95 40s. $1. 25@$1.35 


Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

. . $1.02 @$1.03 12s ee Oe oe P $1.03 @$1.04 
.$1.04@$1.05 16s ..$1.05@$1.06 
. $1.09 @ $1.10 


18s +. ++ $1.06@$1.07 - ” ar ‘ 

22s : ..-$1.10@$1.12 a .-$1.15@$1.18 
80s +++ .$1.35@81.40 ere .$1.45@$1.50 
40s .. $1.60@$1.65 


The C, J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company is now 
sending out free of charge to agents, superintendents and 
officials of cotton mills, a new handbook on warp sizing 
containing 56 pages of useful data, tables, ete., on this sub- 
ject. This book contains original articles and illustrations 
based upon practical tests and investigations conducted by 
a textile expert, which will no doubt prove helpful and 
suggestive in solving slashing and weaving problems. It 
durable cover ard is of a siz 


is attractively bound in a 


which can be conveniently carried in a coat o- hip pocket 
It was intended to sell this book for $1.00 each but, for a 
reasonable time, a copy of this informative guide and ref- 
ean be secured without cost upon application 
to the company issuing it, the offices of which are at 18-88 


Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


erence book 





Hearty cooperation is a larger factor than strict com- 


petition building up a successful business. 
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The Only 100 % Efficient Bleaching Agent 


WHY waste time and money preparing your own bleaching 
solutions from lime? 
WHY run the risk of yellowing and tendering your goods? 


WILY pay excessive freight charges? 
The most simple process of bleaching,—the bleach that contains 100 per cent. available chlorine—the 


bleach that diminishes the harshness in your goods and increases the tensile strength is E. B. G 
Liquid Chlorine. 


READ WHAT THESE WIDE AWAKE MILL MEN SAY ABOUT IT! 


‘*We have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine on a practical scale and find that it is very 
satisfactory. We anticipate that it will not only give us a considerable saving in the price of our 
bleaching, but it also gives us a better white than our old method with bleach'ng powder, and finally 










the "leached goods give much better results in the dye bath.’’ 


April 15, 1919. 


We would be pleased to send full particulars on request. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. Main Office 18 E. 41st St. New York 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York. 









COCKER HOSIERY = = 
DYEING MACHINE : 


HIS machine has been thoroughly 

tested ~t with all colors and under 
all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 
the very best results possible in the dyeing 
of hosiery. 

The stock is carried in four perforated 
metal containers equipped with one re- 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to permit of their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 

The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction. 

Machines are furnished with either 
helt or motor drive. 

Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 

Ist—Matting and chafing of the stock 
is entirely eliminated. 

2nd—Percentage of re-dyes is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Srd—Different sizes and descriptions 
ean be handled in one dyeing without con- 
fusion. 

4th—Time required for loading and 
unloading machine reduced to a minimum. 

hSth—Absolutely level dyeings on all 
colors. 

6th—Minimum of power required for 
operation. 

For further particulars and _ prices 
write or wire. 





CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn 





Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 











Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Builders of Textile Machinery. 
Warpers—Beamers—Baling Attachments—Warp 
Dyeing Machinery—Reels 
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Drying Research 


q In these days of swiftly moving current 
affairs, the strictly practical man is engrossed 
in plant and production activities. He can 
give little thought as to what research facili- 
ties for investigating drying problems are 
available for his direct benefit. 


§ The advantages which ensue from an efficient 
drying method developed by research and ex- 
periment, cannot be overestimated. 


{ Many important developments and _better- 
ments in drying all kinds of raw and manu- 
factured products have come from _ the 
Research Laboratory of The Philadelphia Tex- 

tile Machinery Company. 





4 This Laboratory is prepared to investigate the 
| drying of textile materials, and also to plan 
an equipment in which the drying can be per- 
formed economically, quickly and _ satisfac- 
torily. 


g The resources and equipment of the Labora- 
tory are available to any manufacturer who 
desires to undertake such an investigation or 
to obtain the solution of his drying problems. 
There is no expense or obligation. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 


Drying Machine Specialists 
Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 





Calender (3-Roll) for Cotton Piece[;Goods 
















E are proud of having | 
\ \ i 





Hearst Building Realty Building Howard Building | 
° li d . h HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. J. Westaway & Co., 
specia 1Zeé on finis ~ | 93 Main & McNab Sts. 
J 








ing machinery for nearly 
100 years. But greater 
still is our pride in what 
every Butterworth ma- 
chine does. 
















B. & L. 


Anti-Chlorine Bleaching | 
Process 










Write for catalog Estating 





fabric and finishing required. 












H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 





FOR COTTON 


Simple 
Scientific 
Safe 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 



















Canadian Representative 






Hamilton, Unt. Can. 






t Providence Office : ; ; 

H Turk’s Head Bidg W.J. Westaway Company, t ‘ 

| | 
i 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


Self-Balancing—Center-Slung—Suspe nded—Solid-Curb 


have e:‘2blished new records for service, rapid operation and 
economy. 

Remarkably adaptable to a variety of industries, they are especi- 
ally serviceable and useful in the textile field because they eliminate 


the many difficulties usually encountered in other types of extractors 
and are unsurpassed for the separation and extraction of excess moist- 


ure, 





The finished product of 66 years of exacting experience and 
test, the TOLHURST EXTRACTOR is running all over the nation 


because it has become recognized as the standard of its kind. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. Troy,N. Y. 
New York Office: 111 Broadway. 


Southern Rep., Western Rep., Canadian Rep., 
Fred H. White, John S. Gage, W. J. Westaway Co., 
Main & McNab Sts., 


Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg. Hamilton, Ont 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 400 McGill Bldg., 


Montreal. 
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sii RS HUNOXY 


MES TRADE MARK ES REGISTERED 


KIER OIL 


A Solvent for the Oils 
and Greases on Cotton and 
the Mineral Oils which get 
on the cotton from the ma- 


UM 


chines. 


Used in the Boil before 
Bleaching or Dyeing. 


“A Better Product 
With Less Loom Breakage’ 


) HE above illustration is a photographie 
| reproduction of two pieces of cloth 
(woven at the same mill) before they 


O>44 


O>I92 [AdI3 


HAC 00M i 


Produces an even Bleach 


or Dye. 


HYDROXY 
“DEVELOPENE” 


for finishing Dyed Hosiery, 
Fabrics, Yarns, etc. 


L 


lo>9 | 


ben! 


—— 


la 


™~, 


a>? 


were boiled out, scoured or bleached. 
The “size” mixture, yarn, ete., were 


identical except that each piece of 


\O>4y 


P| 


cloth was sized at different temperatures 

Note the difference in texture—how much softer 
and more uniform in appearance the texture is 
where the warp had been sized at a lower tem- 
perature and uniformly maintained at 185° F. by 
having the size boxes equipped with 


‘*TAG” Self-Operating SIZE BOX 
Temperature Controllers 
Moreover, the mill superinten 


dent reports that, ‘the warps are 
CSS 
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4 
[ara 


¢[o>472| 


SCS 


[o> 


| 
| 


O>47Q| 
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, 
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now woven easier with l 
breakage of yarn and the cloth 
is superior in feel and cover.” 





You, too, can secure this de 
cided advantage by determining 
the eract temperature at which 
your “size” mixture will produce 
the best weaving results and then 
be sure to avoid harmful tem- 
perature fluctuations by equip- 
ping your size boxes with “TAG” 
Self Operating Size Box Temper- 
ature Controllers. No compressed 
air or other auxiliary motive 
power is required. 


For further infor- 
mation write for LTABUE 
Bulletin C-387 CJ. 
and include details MFG co 


of ntead specific TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
requirements. 18-88 ThirtyThird St. Brooklyn.N.Y. 
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Develops the Black— 
makes a lustrous Black out 


of a poor one. 
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Sample sent on request. 


Kali Mig. Co. 


Chemists. 
Philadelphia 


1404-1410 N. Front St. 1409-13 N. Hope St. 
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Specialty Department C. 


COTTON 


A corner of the Washroom of the American Mill Village 
Laundry installed by The Ware Shoals Mfg. Company. 


How Ware Shoals Saves 
15,600 Work Daysa Year 


The women workers who stayed at home a day each 
week to do the family washing used to cost The Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Company of Ware Shoals, S. C., a loss 
of 15,600 working days a year. 


Then this company installed an American Mill Vil- 
lage Laundry. 


Now, instead of doing their own washing, 211 out of 
300 families in the Mill Village send their bundles 
to the Mill Village Laundry, where it is done for them 
at a nominal cost. 


Today, production at Ware Shoals is practically un- 
disturbed by washday layoffs. 


You may be confronted with this same problem. It 
can be solved for you as it has been solved for other 


mills—with the American Mill Village Laundry. 


Write for complete details today. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Also Makers of the American Automatic Underwear Press— 
Underwear Finishing Press—Knit Goods Calenders—Hydro 
Extractors—Rotary Fulling and Dyeing Machines—Rotary 
Hosiery Presses. 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 






They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying app»ratus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 


























For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


J. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., S**mass” 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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A SELF-CONTAINED American dyestuff industry 
means, first of all, protection to America and Ameri- 
can industries. 


AA 


Protection to the nation in time of war in that it fur- 
nishes the plants, the technique and the intermediate 
products for the manufacture of high explosives and 
poisonous gases. 


NT 
eolbectbatleatbeat bes! ‘ 


| 
all 


Protection to our one source of supply for the syn- 
thetic medicinals that are the chief reliance of medical 
science in relieving pain and in fighting disease. 


OO. 
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Protection to the textile, leather, paper, printing ink, 
paint and other dyestuff consuming industries produc- 
ing over two and a half billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over one million people and 
representing upwards of two and onc-half billion dof- 
lars in invested capital. 


SCC 


Protection to industries indirectly dependent on an un- 
interrupted supply of dyestuffs for their maintenance 
producing over three billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over a million people and rep- 
resenting nearly two billion dollars in invested capital. 


CCCI 


id! | 
atl 


In developing and safeguarding, with every means at 
our disposal, a self-contained American dyestuff indus- 
try, American manufacturers are therefore laying and 
preserving the very keystone of our national and in- 
dustrial independence. 


CCIM. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
en fae Dept. 
Wilmington Delaware 
Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C 
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COTTON 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F* 


Cotton Piece Goods 


“We are pleased to say that adding the Breton 
Minerol ‘‘F’’ in our boil has given us a softer finish.”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 














ingway, 


11S Broadway 
NEW YORK CTY 





MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade-Mark 70991. 











Special Sizing and Finishing Pro- 
ducts for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 










Cream Softener 
































| Dyestuffs Intermediates Chemicals Soluble Oils 
Victoria Blue B. Direct Black Bleaching Oil 
Crystal Violet Conc Direct Blue 28 Sulphur Black 
Sulphur Blue Direct Navy Blue li 
Sulphur Black Direct Sky Blue 
Benzo Purpurine Direct Fast Yellow Glasgow Sizing 
Congo Red Chrysamine Hydrosulphites for All Purposes. 
Chrysophenine 





JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers. 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 100 William Street. 











2. ee ae Bound Brook, N. J. 
j Warehouse . . 27 Thames St., New York City 
aL, Oe London, England | 









218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 



















““Dyestuff Department’’ 


Works at Grasselli, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. | Formerly Owned by. 
Providence, R. I. The Bayer Co., Inc. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 

| Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOL OIL 

Bichromate of Soda 1es) Sodium Sulphide 
| Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Birmingham, Charlotte Boston 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 

Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul, Providence 

The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 
Toronto Hamilton Montreal 





STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





Jettison your 
Worries 








So as 
“ee Che (darren Soap 


Tell us Manufacturing 


What kind you want— 
How much—and Gompany 


When. 
















We will deliver 
The kind you want— 


The quantity you want— 
At the time you specify. 





Warren Service 77 Summer Street, 
Makes Good Boston, Mass. 


You Can Cut Your Labor Costs 1-3 and ea | 
og Can Cat rome Kabor Costs 13 m4 1 The Reward of Merit} 


Manufacturers of Mock Egyptian and other light shades Substantially one- 














| of cotton underwear, gloves and hosiery are doing this 
| by adopting the half of the Sulphur 
| AUTO GYP Black now used in 
PROCESS OF DYEING : America is bein g 
Patented VU. S. ; Sept. 16, 1916 | b > 
Patented CANADA, Oct. 10, 1916 made DY us. 






Patented GREAT BRITAIN, July, 1917 . ; ve 
ELIMINATES ALL BLEACHING /sers of our Atian- 


. tic Blacks know the 
equires no special equipment or appliances. ° 
Requires no special skill. reasons behind our 












Produces a better looking fabric. : . 
Produces a better feeling fabric. enormous production. 
Produces perfectly level and evenly dyed shades. e 

Produces perfect uniformity of shades. Users of Sulphur 





Give Us a Chance to Prove This in Your Blacks other than 
Own Plant ours would also bene- 


—Under Your Own Conditions fit by finding out these 
—With Your Own Equipment reasons. 


At Our Expense Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Write us for full information RKS RRA 
and addresses of satisfied users wo 7 ou GE, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: 


—people you know. 












| 1530 Real Est. Trust Bldg, 88 Ames Bids. 230" West 13th St 
SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE 
| 706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 334 Westminster St. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





CHICAGO 
227 W. Randolph St. 
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Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watch-words today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 








Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. | We know and can provide the 
proper type of Starch. ‘ 


Eagle F inishing 


C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
“any old’ STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To se- 
cure the proper “‘feel’’, the desired weight, the attractive finish, care- 
ful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES AND DEXTRINES 


Me manufacture all approved varieties. 


900 MILL 400 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
DEXTRINES and GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 
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1872 1919 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 
COLORS, GUMS, OILS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Leatheroi “ Cars stand the heaviest 
loads spr ughest usage day after 
ye = then show 






ed 
ery little yn #4 aan 
Leatheroid Cars, Roving Cans, 
Boxes, Baskets, a. are made in all 
izes and shapes. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill 
Supply Houses. 













Rogers Fibre Company en ' hi 
Leatheroid No. 3 All Fibre Car. Solidly Leatheroid Sales Division oe >’ it for Gokaans on Finish iad 
Built. All wearing surface protected. 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia poe Serviceability. 
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New Conditions 
Made Practical 


The low-production period so prev- 
alent just now proves that high 
wages and short hours are no pana- 
cea, unless coupled-up with im- 
proved methods of getting out the 
product. 

The old way of operating without standards 
for the different jobs provided no goal for the 
operative to work for; no guide as to output re- 
quired; no production-equivalent for time. 


But by counting the product of each machine 
—letting the operative see what’s expected of 
him from the records of 


COUNTERS 


—you can bring up the standard of the day’s 
work to a point where the new working condi- 
tions prove practical and profitable. 





e 
VEEDER MFG CO 
HARTFORD.CONN 


Li, Pout 





The Hank Counter illustrated above records the 
output of Spinning Frames, Mules, Cards, Lap- 
pers, Combers and any s«rame or machine where 
the product is ejected by rollers. Usually geared 
to measure in hanks of 840 yards each, and 
reads in plain figures. This counter is built 
especially and exclusively for textile machinery; 
its mechanism will stand service under textile 
mill conditions; it is not an adaptation of a 
counter for general machine use. Specially 
built models for other textile machines are 
shown in the Veeder booklet—ask for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargent St., Hartford, Conn. 
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MOSSBERG | 


STEEL BEAMS*4*x2 SPOOLS 
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it's good business to buy 
bressca Oteci vcains, Kecis 
and Spools, because the cost of 
repairs and replacements makes 
wood construction the most expen- 
sive. Steel is stronger and lighter 
than wood or cast iron. 
No more split, crackea, ~, 
or chipped beam heads or reels, when you use 
MOSSBERG 
PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Because of the obvious superiority, mills all 
over the country are standardizing on £ 
Pressed Steel, saving money and the Z 
time wasted by frequent purchasing. J 
Send for catalog of Standard 
% Pressed Steel Beams, Reels and &# 
% Spools which take care of 
practically all winding and 
reeling requirements. 


‘ered. wa rpea 
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FRANK MOSSBERG CO. F 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. ff 
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High Grade 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 


Skewers. 


David Brown 


Company 


Facilities are the 
Best. 


Factories 


Lawrence, | — 
Mass. — emg ee eee ‘ae. Correspondence 


U.S. A. | ar : Solicited. 


SPOOLS 


Let us submit prices and samples on WARPER and 
TWISTER SPOOLS. Plain wooden head and metal shield. 


A list of Southern Mills using spools given on request. 


Greenville Spool & Mfg. Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


c MANUFACTURERS OF 
inni isting Frame 
For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames eng eee 


Easily adjusted. | Weaving Reeds, 
; Oak Tanned Leather 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. | Belting, Strapping, 


Etc. 
Cheapest of them all. . 


| We make a specialty ef Harness tor 
Mail guide-block for free sample. Warp Drawing Machines 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


Patented and manufactured by None too small to receive careful attention. 


THE |, £. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 
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TESTERS: 











REAKING strength of the single yarn or cord is 

of great importance in many industries. The 
cut shows a Scott Tester designed exclusively for 
this work. Extreme sensitiveness, rigid and simple 
construction, and easy and quick operation are no- 
ticeable in this model. The patented eccentric grip 
clamps with which it is equipped are the most prac- 
tical and efficient yet designed for this work. 













Catalog of this and many other Scott Testers mailed 
upon request. 


Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 







This fan wheel is the secret of the success of ow reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape. back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It- 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 
The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 
Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 


Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 




















We have a large stock of repair parte which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-Neows Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg.303 B. F. Jones pote Nicholas Bidg. S. W. Life Bidg. 
Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohle Dallas, Tex. 
E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 


370 Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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Smith & Furbush 


Machine Company 
Philadelphia 






For’, Simplicity and Positive 
Action Buy 





Coton Waste Card. 


















Card shown above has been recently 
designed. It is especially adapted for the 
making of Absorbent Cotton, Wadding, 
Batts or Felts of the better grade, ete. 
Similar cards in sets are used for_Cotton 
Waste Yarns spun on the woolen princi- 
ple. Ask for circular 8-165. 

Specialists in all kinds of Waste Ma- 
chinery. 




















in appearance 
in quality, and 


















Control of Holyoke Transfer Trucks is simple, NW: 
instant and positive. The operator elevates, Hh: 
locks, moves, steers, lowers and releases by wa 
motion or pressure of the handle. lh 





\, servicibility 
\ KEYSTONE 
“PEERLESS” 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 









Careful designing, best materials and workman- 
ship, Hyatt Roller Bearings, heat treated chrome Hf 
nickel alloy steel axles and total absence of all 

@ springs and complicated parts, insure strength 
and durability. 











If it is trucking service you | 
require, there’s no better buy | 











Are right on the job many years after others have 


than Holyoke Transfer Trucks. 
Let us tell you more about 
them. 





| 
| been “scrapped.” 


{ 
i 
F They are the lightest, and longest-lived roving cans 
E on the market. 
k 
F 






Your mill supply house has them. 









Send for booklet showing the complete line 





of Keystone Holloware. 





R 
} 
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Keystone Fibre Company | 


| 
\/| Box49 Yorklyn, Delaware Hi 







Holyoke Truck Co. 


119 Race St., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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AN OPEN LETTER T@MMBOOR TRUCK USEIRS 


Gentlemen: 

Indoor transportation--TRUCKS--has become a big 
problem. Por years we have specialized in this line, co 
maintaining truck.experts, Who go into your businees ‘A 
analyze your truck needs. That we are equipped to se? 
you is best illustrated when we say that we can supp)?’ 


Hand Trucks Cotton Mill Trucks™ 
Jacklift Blevating Trucks Grocery Trucks 
Barrel Trucks Cotton Trucks 
Platform Trucks Electric Trucks 
Lumber Trucks Warehouse Trucks 


and over 300 other styles 


We have a special truck for every truck need--a 
truck for every line of business---trucks that speed up 
indoor transportation and save man power. Tell us your 
truck neéds, and we'll make truck suggestions that will 
prove valuable to your business. 


~*~ J.R. REGNAS & COMPANY 
a 10 TIFT ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


\ 
\ \ 


WHIFTINSVILLE 
PINNING RING Co. 
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~ CONVINCING COMPARISON 


»sHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF 


SENDS a aaa SYSTEM 


#R THE USUAL BALE TIE. 
S SEND YOU FULL DETAIZS 


‘DE SYSTEM, INC. 


ATLANTA 


San Francisco 






SEND YOUR BALES TO MARKET 
GOOD SHAPE 


UR Sew- 

ing | wines 
are made of 
Cotton, 
Hemp or 
Jute as best 
suited for the 
work to be 
done. 


Utmost 
care is exer- 
cised in the 
choice of 
fibres. They 
are thorough- 
ly cleaned by 
modern proc- 
esses of man- 
ufacture so 


that all the dirt and imperfections are removed. 


Henry C. Kelley Company 


Atlanta 


Cold Rolled Bale Ties used with Acme Bale Buckles or Acme Seals make 
Better Bales 





Acme No. 9 Bale Buckle 


. ACME STEEL GOODS CO., MFRS., 10-14 Tift Street, Atlanta 


Brooklyn St. Louis New Orleans 








USUAL — BREAKS | DANGEROUS 
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8” x 015 | costs 


SIGNODE | téss 






- FOOT 
le ais | 
with | 





| 
Y 





‘ UNDER “SPIDER” 
&’ x .017 | MORE | soo Bs. OFTEN 


BALE TIE| foor | PULL | PRESENT | 
















we were to publish figures of 
the actual savings that are ef- 
fectedconstantly by winding on 


“Sonoco’ 
Cones 


you would think we were joking. 


But 


A trial run on your own mandrels 
will establish them for you: 






The Address Is 


Southern Novelty Co. 
Hartsville, S. C. 














Acme Nailless Strapping with Seal applied 
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Automatic Weighing 


SAVES TIME, LABOR, MONEY ,; 


The Kron Scale performs automatically the whole weighing op- 
eration, weighing the material as fast as it can be handled. It elim- 
inates all false motions. There’s no waiting for the pointer to come to 
rest—no fussing with weights. There’s no chance for errors or guess- 
work. ‘The correct weight is shown at a glance. 


eS “Load and Look’’ 
—.. Kron Scales 


for automatic 


deduction of AUTOMATIC —_——s SPRINGLESS 


tare weight. 
All Metal Construction 


Kron Scales have solved the weighing problem in hundreds of 
textile mills and leading industrial plants of every description and are 
daily proving their economy and efficiency. 



























There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose 


ALL TYPES—ANY CAPACITY—Dormant or Portable, Hang- 
ing Pan Types, Over-head T-ack Scales, Suspension Crane 
Scales, ete. 










Write for complete information 


American Kron Scale Co. 


422 East 23rd St., New York 
Branch Office and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CAN, 







Dormant Platform Type 





T HE problem is—‘‘How can we move the greatest 
amount of our various materials at the great- 

est speed and at the least cost?’’ To solve this, 

just peep in at the method used by the leading man- 

ufacturers of the country. They all pont to one 

answer—the Storage Battery Truck—The HUNT. 
WHY—Because of their speed, capacity and labor saved. 
—because they speed production by rushing goods that are finished with one 
department, to the next. 
—because they have strong, dependable. clean power to carry several tons on 
the level or up grades, to all departments of the factory. 
—hbecause of their ease of operation and flexibility in moving through narrow 
aisles and turning about in almost their own length 
—because of the simple mechanism; few repairs and ease of re- 
charging. 

These are a few reasons why the largest mills use the 


HUNT Storage Battery Truck for inside transportation. 
What this truck is doing for other mills it can also do 
for you. 


Send today for further information. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY Inc., 
140 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


Sales Office Works and Executive Office 

50! Sth Ave. at 42nd St. West New Brighten, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
Chicago Washington 
Boston Philadelphia 






1919. 
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No 
Mest scale manufacturers claim that their scales 
are accurate because ACCURACY is what is de 
wess or manded of every scale. 

long do you think a scale will remain accurate if it 
. hasn’t the strength—the rugged durability to withstand 
the abuse and knocks that all scales are subjected to? 
e It must be rugged or the accuracy will be knocked out 

of it. And then guess-work is necessary. 


Don’t take any chances. When you purchase “THE 
STANDARD” Scale—any model—you are assured first 
that it is extremely accurate and next that it REMAINS 
accurate throughout its life, because it’s built with the 
strength and ruggedness to retain 
its accuracy, and its few parts won't 
get out of order. 










And most scales are accurate—for a while, but how 
























“THE STANDARD” is not only 
D accurate and strong, but weighing 
is done more quickly as clear fig- 
ures and spacings facilitates rapid 
readings. 













“THE STANDARD” are built 


to meet every need and solve every 
weighing problem. Ask today for 
catalog. 


The Standard Seale and Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH. 1631 Liber Ave 
145 Chambers St HICAGO. 163-171 N. May St 
A. 523 Arch CLEVELAND 1547 Columb Rd 
BALTIMORE, 409 N Gay St 
























Efficient Conveying and Storage Equipment 
Will Cut Cown Your Labor Cos's. 
TEXTILE AND GENERAL Several years of specializing 


MILL SUPPLIES on _ conveying and storage 


equipment for cotton mills en- 
able us to solve your problems 
with large stocks in our warehouse, enab in an intelligent way, to sug- 
ling us to give the mills prompt shipment . ° 
gest the most efficient equip- 
ment for the work you have to 


Our organization is composed of men, do 


| Sia We Carry a Complete Line of 


hand 


on all orders. 


having many years of experience supply- 


ing the needs of the Southern textile mills. Without obligation on your 


W ly fill ; 

are in a position to not only your part, one of our representatives 
orders promptly, but to have our represen- 
tatives investigate the conditions in your will be glad to call and tell you 
mill, co-operate with you in solving your frankly what our equipment 


problems and recommending the equip- 


ment and supplies best suited to your par- can do for you. 


ticular requirements. REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
Economy Engineering Co.. Tiering Machines. 
Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 






We invite the opportunity of demon- Tenahs. 
strating our service to you. National Scale Co., Platform Trucks. 
Standard Conveyor Co., Gravity and Spiral 
Conveyors. 














Berger Mfg. Co., Steel Lockers and Bins. 


The Mill Supply Company “Serving ‘Southern Concerns” 
J. D. COLLINS, 


9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
SSS SSS Se 





Greenville, S. C. 
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COTTON 


PRODUCE MORE 


Can be done easily by permitting us to 
install complete Cafeteria Equipment in 
your factory. We furnish everything 
complete for Kitchen 
and Dining Room. 
Southern Represen- 
tative for John Van 
Kitchen Equipment. 
Furnish us with copy 
of Blue Print of your 
building and we will 


give you Blue Print of Practical Layout for your Kitchen 
and Dining Room without obligation on your part what- 
ever. Write for our 300-page Catalogue. 


THE WRIGHT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Importers and Jobbers 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND INSTITUTION EQUIPMENT 


185 PEACHTREE STREET 


WRIGHT GOODS WRIGHT PRICE 














Nickel - Plated 
Drop Wires 


—in any size or style at only— 
25c per thousand 


above the price for reg- 
ular finish. Our drop- 
wires are made of the best 
srade steel wire. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
111 Washington St., Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom 





ATLANTA, GA. 
WRIGHT SERVICE 





The Bearing That Betters the Lap 















Ball bearings on picker beaters save power, oi, time, 
labor, and material, and practically eliminate maintenance 
expense. 

They permit absolutely exact and permanent adjustment 
of beaters, which.means evener lap with a better selvedge. 
They keep all the oil in the box and off of the lap. They 
eliminate the shutdowns caused by hot boxes They will 
pay for themselves in less than two years. 


You either have them or need them. For information 


write to 


Aldrich Machine 
Works Bearings 


Greenwood, South Carolina. 


Ball 


| 
* 
» 
* 
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Canvas Mill Boxes 





 FiazQ = 
















: se and Trucks 

! 

| 

H Lane Dofling Trucks are Lane Canvas Mill Boxes 

| made to wear. Heavy are free from all rough- 
Duck and Spring-steel 2 ness, thus reducing 

frame permit rougb Born and Raised waste, Rim bound with 

| handling. Light weight, in the tough leather. Shoes of 

\ easy running. Mounied 74 55 hard maple, renewable. 

on our improved Thread- Southland 

guard Casters, either 

stationary or swivel. 

: Sold direct and by leading Supply Houses. 


|W. T. LANE & BROTHER, ==... Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 





Beckley Perforating Co. 
14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 










Frost Proof Closets 


- 350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable wa- 
ter closet made. In service winter 
and summer. 











Enameled roll flushing 
+ rim bowls. 





Heavy brass valves. 





Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 






Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 






Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 















SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 


S TEEL surfacing for sand rolls, Dry- 
ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 
Tanks, electrically welded. 

SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“Vertico-Slant” Stream Fountain 


——— 


It possesses the copious drinking feature of the 
vertical stream as the mouth comes in coatact with . ; 
the stream at a point where it loses its momentum, age | 7 > 
and at the same time prevents the “bacteria dance” 
thet takes place in the vertical stream fountain as 
— determined 
a >=... by tests made 
. by Prof. Clark in 
the laboratory of 
Medical Bacteriol- 
ogy, University of 
Wisconsin, also by 
several other emi- 
nent authorities. 
Uses less water 
than the old style 
drinking head; re- 
duces opportunity 
for squirting. 
GLASS OR CUP 
CAN BE FILLED 
AS READILY AS 
FROM A_ FAU- 
CET. 


Easily cleaned as there are no sharp corners or crevices. 


~— ———— _ 






























The nozzle so located that it is impossible for drinker to reach it with his lips. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 







E are the originators and 





patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 


are warned against purchasing 







other slides violating our patent. 





Write for our illustrated catalogue. 





American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 
PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIRE 
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A 
eee The privacy of the separate closet with the 






wa strength, simplicity, and strong flush of the 





water closet range or trough, are combined in 





the “‘Privus”” Latrine. 






The bowls are built of extra heavy vitreous 


ware and will withstand the hardest usage 









: while the rim seat which is formed in the ware 
eliminates all wood work. 
‘“Privus” Latrines are giving satisfactory serv- 
™ 4 ice in many cotton mills throughout the South. 






MOTT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SHOWROOM AND WAREHOUSE PETERS STREET VIADUCT. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 







H yd ro~ Kaus! ine 
(Enameled Iron) 


Septic Tanks 










Where a water supply is available. and 
plumbing can be considered, the MHydro- 
Kaustine System of Septic Tanks affords a 
most practical means of disposal of house- 
hold refuse. This is the latest Kaustine pro- 
duct, an unparalleled achievement. 













Hydro-Kaustine Tanks are of Armco (the 
pure) Iron—not masonry. An enamel cast- 
ing affords real protection from rust. 


MEN ARE LOYAL 


VE made those colony houses fit to live in. You can’t expect men and women to live 
in the midst of conditions that you wouldn't tolerate for yourself or your family.. The 
Kaustine installation has meant money in my pocket. My workers are healthy and contented, 
and render far better service than before I installed Kaustine.’’ 

‘For a time I was facing a serious problem. Men came and went away to better surround- 
ings. My big labor turnover was costing high, and production was falling below standard.’’ 
**But the houses had no sewer connections and I didn’t know what I was going to do 


Kaastine Chemical Toilet Systems 


so’ved the problem and were my best investment. They require no 
water or sewer connection. Based on principles advocated by bealth 
authorities Dispose of sewage immediately after discharge from body. 
Kaustine, a powerful chemical resolvent and germicide, insures sani- 
tation After disinfection in Armco Iron Tank, which renders the 
sewage odorless and harmless, the waste is flushed into leaching pool. 
The entire system is ventilated thoroughly by strong air currents. The 
tank and all metal parts are of Armco (the pure) Iron and especially 
treated 

Give your employes city conveniences. 


Easily Installed at Low Cost bd 
Write us. We can tell you how best to solve the 
problem in your district. The Kaustine catalog will 
be a revelation to you. 


The septic process takes advantage of the 
fact that sewage contains the means of its 
wn destruction. 


The elements of the septic system are: 
1. Septic Tank—with . two compartments 
for transformation of the sewage. 


2. Absorption Bed—where effluent from 
tank is absorbed by the earth and per- 
manently disposed of. 









Kaustine Septic Tanks are made in five 
standard units, combinations of 
which wil' meet requirements of 
buildings of any size. 









The Septic Tank Idea is a real con- 







new catalog—which will be mailed 
fo you upon request. 




















tribution to science, 
It is fully described in our special 


Our Engineers Are At Your Service. 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers and Sanitation Engineers 
Buffalo, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 










EDS 


Sa 
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You ‘‘Master Electricians’? Know That 
Stanley Stands Up on Motor Drives 







The high speed motor drives play havoc 
with the ordinary belt.—but Stanley Belt- 
ing has such unusual flexibiliy and 
strength that it is used successfully by | 
many mills for such service. 





SOLID WOVEN COTTON 
MADE IN SCOTLAND 












We will be glad 





= oe a It is a solid woven cotton belting of a special weave 
to prescribe that gives it the great flexibility needed to take hold 
of small pulleys—while its high friction cuts down 
starting slippage. 







a trial order 






belt for your 





“There are no ‘‘layers’’ to come apart under the strain 
bel bl of high speed drives—because there are no stitches to 
elt troubles. wear through or glue to dry out. 







Being tightly woven, its stretch is extremely slight— 
the first adjustment the second or third day being 
generally sufficient. 











The special compound with which it is impregnated 
renders Stanley Belting immune to oil, water, acid or 
steam. 


STANLEY BELTING “=~ 


DIXIELITE 


A white coating designed expressly for the walls 
and ceilings of factories and mills. Made in Flat, 
Semi-Gloss and Gloss Finish, will— 

SAVE DAYLIGHT, 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND 
INCREASE DIVIDENDS, DUE TO 
BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS ~ 


+; 


Manufactured & Only by 


WADSWORTH,HOWLAND & CO.,Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ware-Smith Paint Co., Agents for Georgia, W. A. Williams, Southern Rep., 
3rd floor Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 322, Greenville, S. C. 
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28 Discs in 28 Years—(Sometimes needed—usually not) 


but aside from that, ‘‘Chief’’ Nugent of the Chase & Sanborn 
Co., Chicago, said that this 5° Jenkins Iron Body Globe Valve 
has never needed attention. (Chief Nugent makes a practice of 
replacing his dises once a year, whether needed or not.) 

The valve, which has been in service for 28 years, is on the 
header line working under 115 lb. pressure. It is opened and 
shut every time the boiler is cleaned. 




























Jenkins Valves are made for all pressures. Knowing valve re- 
quirements and meeting them with a valve strong and heavy 
enough to stand the severest strain possible makes Jenkins 


Valves DEPENDABLE and of long usefulness. 









An unfailing combination is Jenkins dises in Jenkins Valves. 
Your supply man ean serve you—but to make sure of the 
genuine—-look for and demand the Jenkins ‘‘Diamond Mark.’’ 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Montreal London 










POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 






Number Nineteen preserves exposed metal 
surfaces against ravages of the seasons; 


ms eam ne. Welet, amen, oF it Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
acias. . 
surely in machinery as in men. 








Number Fifteen, penetrative and germicidal, 







does the same for wood surfaces. Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
Number Three, Damp Proof, protects foun- order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
dation walls; seals them against seepage. nition it deserves. 






Roof Coating Number One for felt, rubber 
or composition roofing; increases resis- 





The great number of large installations of Cresson- 








tance against elements. Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 

both the merit and the recognition of the merit 

AGASCO Creosotes, wood-preservative: Number that nearly three score years of skill anc effort 
Seven, dark brown stain; Number Ten, crude; Number have endowed it with. 






Eleven, clear, color to be added by you. 






OSS aoccue pines Rigel D wv lppog tani 
AGASCO ROOFING PITCH | | CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ATLANTA GAS LIGHT C2 ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
ROOM 235, 20 FAIRLIE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 73x 












| 
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A Belt is as Strong as Its Joint 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
Nor is a belt any stronger than its joint and the 
strength of the joint depends on the quality and 
kind of lacing used. 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 

is a separable hinge lacing for use on all fabric, 
leather, and rubber belts. It grips the belt on 
both sides, making a strong, durable and smooth 
joint that runs easily over small pulleys and 
idlers. 

Any workman with a hammer can apply it 
in a very few minutes. 

Ask your dealer or write today for prices 
and descriptive literature. 

Sole Manufacturers 


ahi 
*“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 


Dept. AL29 
135 Finsbury Pavement, 522 So. Clinton St., 
London, E. C., England. Chicago, Illinois. 








itis the Little Things That Coun 


In one of the prominent cotton mills of the South, the saving effected by 
B-W Welding Apparatus as shown by the cost sheet covering a period of one 
year were as follows 


Total Cost of Actua] Saving 


Value of Parts 








Department if Purchased Welding, including Over New 
New ; Supplies, Labor, ete Parts 
Weaving Room ae Te $864.33 $971.10 
Card and Waste Room ; 305.35 > 
Spinning and Spooling Room 99.80 | 
Slashing Dept. ..... kien 53.75 | 
Cloth Room 45.15 + 576.22 495.58 
Machine Shop .... Secces Sue 
Miscellaneous és . 62.25 | 
aaa J —— vans 
Ol ae i $2,907.23 $1,440.55 $1,466.68 
Why not prepare NOW for those inevitable breaks that are bound to occur 


in your mill? Why not effect such savings as this in your mill by installing a 


B-W Weldirg and Cutting Apparatus 


We not only supply the machine, oxygen and supplies, but we send experts 
to your plant to teach your mechanic how to use it, 


B-W SERVICE 
means that if you have a breakdown too large for your own mer 
experts are always ready to come to you. 
Write today for catalog and price list. 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
and Supplies. 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. Gretna, La. Chattanooga, Tenn. 












‘*Buffalo’’ Glass 
Body Oil Cup 





Have you received a copy of 
the Sheriwood Book? It is well 
worth reading. 


Write your name and address 
on the margin of this page, 


forward it on to us, and we 
will send you the Sherivood 
Book by return mail. 


Engineers Say: 


Standardizing on Sherwood 
Specialties Spells Success 


Shrewd engineers who have seen that success 
in building ships, automobiles, motor trucks and 
myriads of other things comes from standard- 
ization—know the advantages of standardiza- 
tion in their engine rooms. 


These engineers standardize on the “Sherwood” Steam 
Specialties. They know that any line with twenty-five 
years of successful manufacturing experience back of 
it must possess merit. 


Hence, these engineers are ardent users and boosters 
of the Hart Force Feed Oil Pump, “Buffalo” Glasé 
Body Cylinder Oil Pump, Eagle Injector and the 
“Buffalo’’ Automatic Injector—all members of the 
meritorious “Sherwood” family. 


As alert engineers, these men have found out, just as 
you will, that standardization means a big saving of 
time and money, and makes for success in any engine 
room. 


Surely, if ““Sherwood’’ Steam Specialties have been 
used successfuly by these engineers for over twenty- 
five years, you have enough courage to try them out 
and let standardizing on them make your engine room 
a success, 


Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 


Brass Founders and Finishers 


Buffalo, New York, U.S. A. 
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To the user they need no introduct 
their high quality, reliability and serviceabil- 
ity having made a lasting impression. 

Others seeking the “better grade’’ of En- 
gineering Specialties will find in those bear.iig 
the name 

““LUNKENHEIMER” 

that high ‘quality of design, materials and 
workmanship which is synonimous of the best. 
“‘LUNKENHEIMER PRODUCTS” 
embrace a variety of high grade specialties for 
use on Steam Engines, Boilers, Locomotives, 
Steamships, Automobiles, Motor Boats, Air- 
planes, Tractors, etc. 

Each device is designed for a particular pur- 
pose, and will perform the functions for which 
it is intended, with a certainty that insures 
ga‘«, economical and reliable service. 

Leading dea‘ers everywhere sell Lunkenheimer 
Products. Specify and insist on having the 
genuine. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


-he LUNKENHEIMER co 


—“OUALITY “=—- 
Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the Worid 
New York CINCINNATI 
Chicago 


IF IT’S A TOOL--WE’VE GOT IT 


ET ae Neen fn cs eet: 


N every line there is some one 

product of proved excellence 
to which all similar articles are 
compared—and by that com- 
parison judged and valued. 

We have compared and 
judged nearly every line of 
Small Tools and certain special 
machines on the market, and 
have sifted them all down un- 
til we have a stock of small 
tools and special machines that 
is unexcelled—the best at the 

prices that are being 
quoted. 

We now have what is un- 
questionably the most com- 
plete small tool stock in the 
South. 

Specializing in small tools, 


we are able to give you a wide 
selection from the very best lines 
on the market, as quick service 
as can be given and the best 
prices that. are being quoted. 

And our prompt servico—when 
you want tools you want them 
quickly and there’s where we 
can serve you with speed. Your 
order, no matter how small or 
large, yill be shipped the same 
day received. 

“Tf it’s a tool we've got it.’’ 
That’s our claim; and if you 
look through our 500 page il- 
lustrated catalog, which is yours 
for the ask'ng, you will be 
convinced that this claim is a 
very conservative one. 

May We Serve You? 


_Pasco Tool Company, 10 Nor'h Broad $t., ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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INDICATING RECORDING CONTROLLING 


If an industrial plant is properly equipped with 
7 YCOS temperature instruments, heat contro] is no 
longer a difficult problem in production. 

Recording and Index Thermometers. 

Angle & Straight Stem Thermometers. 

Temperature, Pressure & Time Regulators. 

Pyrometers. 

Let us tell you about our efficient temperature 
aids. That we may answer intelligently name espe- 
cial problem. 


Taylor Instrument Gompanies 


ROCHES TER , NY 


THERE'S / A /ycos OR 7a aylor eS) 
FOR EVERY Ae 


EXTRA HEAVY —— MALLEABLE IRON 
Navy Octagon Unions 


are made with brass to iron 
seats, eliminating the use of 
gaskets; they have heavy 
rings, strong shoulders, and 
liberal bearings. 


These unions are strong enough to meet 
the most exacting conditions of service. 


CRANE CoO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in 56 leading cities. 





Eight Features That Assure 
Dependable Continuous Service 


.Spring-cushioned buffer to 
receive impact of receiving 
chamber, thus insuring 
noiseless operation, 


. Weight and lever controlling 
the air-relief valve. The re 
lief valve automatically 
closes before opening of 
steam valve and vice versa. 


. Automatic air valve for re- 
lieving the receiving cham- 
ber of all air pressure dur- 
ing period of filling. 


. Removable Disc Steam Valve 
regulating the steam supply 
to the Return Trap. 


5. Nickel-plated brass trunnion 
and stud stuffing bores. The 
trunnion provides for two 
passage ways to the receiv 
ing chamber, affording free 
circulation for condensation 
and the washing out of any 


accumulated scale or dirt. 
The stud gland boxes can be 
easily and readily adjusted 
as desired, permitting the 
trap to work freely and at 
the same time retain @ 8e- 
cure steam tight bearing. 


3. Weight and lever actuating 


and controlling the travel of 
the steam valve. This lever 
is so adjusted that it is im- 
possible for the steam valve 
to pound itself to pieces. 


. Main lever and weight. The 


adjusting of the weight on 
the main lever is such that 
while allowing for the nor- 
mal discharge of the con- 
tents of the tank, it prevents 
the discharge of that amount 
necessary for an effective 
water seal, 


_Copper-brazed pressure 


proof tank. 


Whether there's a fuel shortage or not, you should make sure 
that your steam production cost is reduced to the lowest pos- 


sible point. 


The Morehead Back-to-Boiler System not only effects a fuel 


saving averaging 20 per cent, 


but keeps all steam heated 


equipment at maximum temperature by removing all conden- 


sation from steam lines, etc. 


We'll gladly refer you to steam plants—similar to your own— 


where the Morehead System 
first few weeks. 


Write for the Morehead catalog. 
dividends by reducing fuel con- 


Morehead System pays big 
sumption. 


has paid for itself during the 


It fully explains why the 
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Lathes, Drill Presses 


Shapers, Planers 
Electric Motors 
Automatic Gear Cutters 


Etc. 


Everything for the 
Up-to-Date Machine Shop. 


‘‘Economy is buying wisely, not cheaply’’ 


SEEGER MACHINE TOOL CO. 
34 S. Forsyth St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


Cotton Mill Department. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, Ont. 


Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus —— 


“BACK —TO —-BOILER-—-SYSTEM ” 
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"MORE STEAM WITH LESS FUEL. 


Econom'cal fuel consumption, dry steam and more 
of it, low maintenance cost, perfect circu.ation, mini- 
mum cost of instal:ation—combine to make the Walsh 
& We.dner Tubu.ar and Water Tube Boilers the most 
practical and economical boilers for the modern 
power plant 

Let us tell you about the many superior features 
of these boilers and how easy and inexpensively they 
can be instal.ed Write today. 


Your Biggest Dividend Payer 


STEAM 
HOSE 


Old Colony 


STEAM HOSE 


9: ULD COLONY 18 
SN dete a Ba aS ars 17 
BAI T4557 29h Es 

Pet a ene? et 37 92) © 


No investment in plant equipment brings in 
the returns that money invested in 


OLD COLONY STEAM HOSE 
does. 
Its superiority is shown in the 


Heavy Rubber Cover 

Special Braided Jacket of the highest 
tensile strength 

Duck woven especially for this hose 
Tubes especially compounded for 
hardest service 


You are taking no changes in ordering it 
is fully guaranteed. 

Our 1100 page catalogue described it in detail 

as well as thousands of other items for Contrac- 

tors, Mills, Mines, Railroads, Power Plants, 

Steamships, Machine Shops. 


Send for it. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Department 30 
Chicago, IIl. 


as it 


440 No. Wells St. 


COTTON 


Eliminates Glare 


Take the glare out of your lighting 
system. 

Out in the mill there are men who 
are never free from glaring light. You 
pay for their headaches, layoffs, the 
material they waste and seconds they 
produce, and finally their damaged 
eyesight. 

Take the glare out of your lighting 
system—don’t consider that it is suffi- 
cient to have merely plenty of light, but 
see that there is plenty of the right kind 
of light. 

The “DAYLITE” Diffuser-Reflec- 
tor diffuses the light over a large area, 
producing an effect that resembles day- 
light. There is no glare, no deep 
shadows, but an even distribution of 
bright; yet congenial, glareless light. 

Made for use with any form of 
Tungsten or type “C” lamps up to and 
including 200 watt; can be attached to 
any fixture. 


Write today for catalog. 


Luminous Specialty Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Service and Satisfaction. 


THE House of Seeger-Walraven facturer, and ourselves—at the MACHINE TOOLS. 
Cc right prices,—they get the spe- 


better known as ‘‘The 
cial co-operation in the selec- Lathes 
. . , Shapers 
tion of the right equipment for Grindere 
their needs, special plans, lit- Drill Presses 

Bolt Cutters 
erature and suggestions Gear Cutters 
: Milling Machines 
door, ready with a big stock to westtie Motors 
Located as we are, we are Eectric Grinders— 
Etc. 


House You Know,’ is truly 
Southern Headquarters for ma 
chine tools, mill and machinery 


supplies—right at your back 


furnish you with the hundreds 
able to render you the most 
prompt service, and you can MILL SUPPLIES 
depend on us to live up to our || Belting 

Mill Superintendents and claims. 
Practical Master Mechanics 
come to us because they know ‘*The House You Know’’ has 
that in addition to securing the your interests at heart and 


of tools and supplies that you 


might call for. 


most reliable and quality equip- wants to serve you the way you 
ment guaranteed by the manu- want to be served 


Call on us at any time. 








Better Results 
From Your Equipment 


shot may have been doing your work week after week in the same 

way, believing that you were getting the best possible results. But 
this is a mighty swift age and new methods of doing things are being in- 
vented day after day—methods which help you get better results from 
your machinery, your employes, your entire equipment. 







These are methods you should know about—they are always adver- 
tised and in such a way that it’s a rare advertising page that will not yield 
one good suggestion to you. 







Suppose you read the advertising pages of this issue thoroughly and 
see how many methods suggest themselves to you by which you could 
make a much better showing, by which you could save time and expense 
—then act. 7 
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Motor Drive for Spinning Frames 


Allis-Chalmers Spinning Frame 
Motors include special motors for 
industrial drive as well as group 
drive and for old and new mills. 


Our special four-frame motor, 
with all pulleys on one end, al- 
lows any spacing between frames 
and makes it unnecessary to move 
the frames in electrifying old 
mills. 


Send for our new T extile 


Bulletin. 


ECONOMY Renewable Fuses 


AN / 3 
— 


are the right fuses to protect your 
electrical circuits 


—because they afford the right sort of protection; their reputation 
lends assurance that you can safely depend on them for accuracy 
of rating and all-around efficiency in operation. 

—because they cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% as compared 
with the use of one-time fuses, owing to the fact that an inexpensive 
“Drop Out’ Renewal Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. 

—because it’s the work of a moment to replace the link and renew 
the fuse. 

because a good sized stock of “Drop Out’? Renewal Links always 
on hand represents but a small outlay. 


Write for Catalog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie & Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS’'’—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100 per cent 
Guaranteed Indicator. 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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When Electrical Supplies are Urgently needed it is" 


QUICK SERVICE 


That Counts 


In this day of speedy production every hour 
means sixty “golden” minutes and every machine 
that fails in the performance of duty is a waste 


of time and energy. 


When you are in need of Rubber Conduit 
Wire, Safety Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 


Lamps and other electrical supplies, it is only a 


matter of a very few hours until we can place them 


in your hands. 


With a large warehouse, filled with all the 
needfuls, and facilities for handling rush orders 
in the shortest possible time, we can be of real 


genuine service. 
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Wire or Phone your orders and watch for results 


Carter Electric Co. 
63 Peachtree, Atlanta 





[SOUTHERN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


WASTE, LINTERS, Etc. | 





AUDITORS 
G. L. LEMON AND COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA—901 Healey Building, Phone Ivy 4754 
BIRMINGHAM—1702 American Trust Bldg., Phone Main 1024 | 
CHATTANOOGA—822 Hamilton Nat, Bk. Bldg., Phone Main 1559. | } 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Income Tax Matters—Cost Accounting—Cotton Mills 
—Municipal and County Audits—Systematizing. Pa ; fs ee 


DIXIE COTTON WASTE COMPANY | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Cash Buyers Cotton Mill Wastes—Linters 
Always in the Market. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
7 | 
International Cotton Products Company | 
15th Floor, Hurt Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
COTTON — COTTON WASTE — LINTERS 


Branches—Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses—Roseland, Ga. 





Advertising conserves the Manufac- 
| turer’s time by aequainting him with a 
‘ . ‘ a 
|| Service or product at his leisure long be- 


|| fore the need for such arises. 
| 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 























H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
: ct Spool Tapes, Bindings and 

= Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
and Narrow Fabrits~—<= wear and other Trades. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Me make a Specialty of Binding 





















‘Theos “"Trademerks Are Gitta 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 














HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these | 
famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every | 
instance. | 






It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
—to inspect carefully all packing and shipments. 
—to give prompt attention to all inquiries. 
—to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. 
Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 
Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse 
twist. 
Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 
Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. 
Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general 


sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 






















Po > 


<ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS > 
COTTON YARNS 
“Noes NC_Y 
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Pali masa 
FOLLOW US FOR UNIFORM QUALITIES 


av a F, 7, 
COTTON WASTE 


Spinners Reduce Your Cost 

We specialize in American Card Strips and Combers 
for the Spinning trade; write or wire us and we will send 
you samples of grades we can furnish you for regular ship- 
ments throughout the year. 

A good uniform grade of Strip or Comber will give you 
cotton results at a decidedly reduced cost. 

Mill Waste Contracts 

with our direct selling markets for all grades of cotton mill 
waste we can pay you highest market values for contracts 
or spot lots. Write or wire us when you are ready to sell 
your accumulations. 


Edward Rose Company 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


184 Summer St. Healey Building 


stasis 2 = ss PU HES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 
H. & B. BEER LINEN YARNS 


NEW ORLEANS For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL _C. MORGAN ABRAMS Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


MEMBERS OF : NEW YORK 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange a 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
ae CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO, Inc. 
pecaperat ee Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


New York Cotton Exchange ALL NUMBERS YARNS ALL COLORS 
New York Coffee Exchange COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED 


New York Produce Exchange , 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association DRY GOODS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Private Wires to Principal Points || | 12:48 WORTH STREET, NEW TORE 
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Mercerizing Gassing 
Bleaching 


We have a new and strictly modern plant ‘o1 mercer- 
izing, gassing and bleaching. 

Located as we are in the center of the combed yarn 
spinning industry of the South, we are enabled to furnish 
you with the highest quality processed yarns in all 
numbers. 


The American | Processing Company 


SN ee eee 
Mount Holly, N. ost MEOIEHY i 
NEw YorK REPRESENTATIVE: SELLING AGENTS, 
H. B. ROBIE, THE RIDDLE COMPANY, 
No. 346 Broadway, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 
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The Financing of Mills, Converters, Selling Agents 
and Other Interests in the Textile Industry 


The exclusive function of this Company is to 
promete sound financing for the various needs 
of all branches of the textile business by rendering 
commercial banking (or factoring) facilities of tle 
first order. It finances raw material and merchan- 
dise requirements, as well as current operations. 


We shall be pleased tc talk over with you your 
problems in textile banking. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Union Square New York 

Capital $2, 000,000 (4th Avenue and 17th Street) Surplus $500,000 
Inaugurated by the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

and the LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


































Banking is Business 


We are merchants incredit. The 
vast resources of the National 





Bank of Commerce in New York 
are employed to provide a volume 
of credit adequate to the needs of 
manufacturers and merchants who 
have outgrown local banking facil- 
ities. Extending credit for the 
purchase ot supplies and the move- 
ment of goods demands an under- 
standing of world production and 
world markets. 

Our officers are practical business men. 


The whole spiritofthe Bank isto know Busi- 
ness in order that it may serve Business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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A Message About 
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ADVERTISING 


FROM THE 


U. S. Department of Labor 


[ you are not advertising, then advertise, because 


Advertising prevents 
honest profits and makes them permanent. 


profiteering. 


it saves money for you and it reduces the price 
to the consumer. 


insures 


The message of the U. S. Department of La- 


bor to merchants and manufacturers and to all 
progressive American business men is to advertise. 


Tell the public about your goods. 
sumer has plenty of money. 


The con- 
He is willing to spend 


it, and we want him to spend it on American-made 


products. 


The easiest, quickest, and most econom- 


ical way in which this can be accomplished is by 


advertising. 


Start your campaign right now. 


U. S. Department of Labor 


ROGER W. BABSON, 


Director General, 


Information and Education Service 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary 


“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS”’ 


erence books. 


manner all 


reference tables. 


COTTON. 


VERY Textile 
should have these ref- 
They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
calculations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You ean secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 










Man 
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Positions Open 











WANTED. 


Man familiar with mill con- 
structions of Duck, Sheetings, 
Drills, and all cotton fabrics in 
general. State age, experience, 
former connections, and salary 
desired. Address personally Mr. 
H. W. Bigelow, care The Hettrick 


Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





of Dyeing 
exe 
of dyeing 


al 


care of 


5 





WANTED—in the 
for large concern. 
ability and 
and bleaching cotton skeins. 
Address W. 
Ga. 


cutive 


salary to the right man. 
‘*Cotton,’’ Atlanta, 











| 
| 





near future—Overseer 
Must have good 
a thorough knowledge 
Liber- 


G., 








WANTED —DYESTUFF | 
REPRESENTATIVE: 


For the states of Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. 


A well known importer and manu- 
facturer of chemicals, aniline dyes and 
dyestuffs desires a representative for 
these three states, preferably a man 
who thas technical knowledge and ac- 
quaintance in the territory. This is 
an excellent opportunity for the right 


man. 


Address Box 6, Care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 























| 
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RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


| ‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un. 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address. ) 
DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








WANTED—SALESMEN 





mills, and 
paints, 
building supplies either as a 
side line exclusively will find it profit- 
territory 


Salesmen calling on the textile 


erested in new lines of machinery, 
or chemicals 


or 


able to write, giving experience, 
covered and other details. Correspondence 
trictly confidential Cotton, 1021 Grant 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








| Positions Wanted _ | 








Practical Manufacturer, of long years ex- 
yerience is open for engagement, as Agent 
ry Manager. Thoroughly understé ands each 
department of the Mill as well as administra- 
tion of office end. Holds splendid records. 











Best of References. Address Be 5, care of 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
| Miscellaneous | 





PTC 
DRAUGHTING 


Drawings promptly made for Cotton 
Mill Buildings; Machinery, Plats, etc. 
Address Box 235, Atlanta, Ga. 
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For Sale 














New and Second Hand 
ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Melders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Moters 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


127-31 N. Third St. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, ° 


FRANK TOOMEY, Re 











HAVE YOU? 





Have you any proposition to put before over 5,000 textile mill men? 


Anything to sell, 


Whatever your message, this 


or buy—desire to change your position—want a good 
man to fill a position? 


“Classified Opportunities’ page will be a 


valuable medium in placing your message before the men you want to 


reach. Try a small ad for a month or so. 
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Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acteylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Air Washers 
American Blower Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Oo 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Co 

Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Anti-Chlorine. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons-Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 


Architects and Engineers. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Draper, E. 8. 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc 
Imperial Electric Co 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine, J. E 

Slattery & Henry Co 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Atlantic Audit So., Ine. 
Lemon & Oo 


Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks—Auto.) 
Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 

Automatic Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mech. Works. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Spindles—Ball Bearing.) 
Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Aeme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signede System, Ine. 
Baling Machines. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 


Baling Presses. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood Co 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry, Co. 


Seeger Machine Too! Co 
Smith & Furbush Mfe. Co 


Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 


COTTON 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks. 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 


ton. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Batteries (Elec.) 
(See Storage Batteries) 


Beam Dveing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Four Co. 


Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 


Beaming and Wrapping hry. 
(See Wranners and Warping 
Machinery). 


Bearings. 
TTvatt Roller Bearing Co 
New Denartnre Mfe. Co 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co 


Belting. 
American Supply Co 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knicht Mfg. Co 
Kellev Co.. Henry O. 
Ladew & Co.. Inc., Edw. R. 
Stanlev Relting Corn 
Williams & Co, T B 


Belting—Chain Link. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Ladew & Co Inc, Edw. R 
Williams & Co., I. B 


Belt Fasteners. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel T.acine Co 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co 
Tadew & Co. Ine.. Edw, R 
Stanlev Relting Corp 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Belt Tichteners. 


Tiink-Relt Companv 
Williams & Sons. I. B 


Benches (Park & Plavground). 
American Plaveround Device Co 


FHill-Standard Co 


Bleacheries. 


(See Dvers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers. 


Runtterworth & Sons (Co... H. W. 


Philedelnhia Drvine Mehrv. Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The 
Bleaching Machinery. 


(See Dveing. Bleaching & Fin- 


ishing Machinery.) 
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Bleaching Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Co. 
3osson & Lane. 
Born, Scrymser Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Kilpstein & Oo. A. ; 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Ine, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Jo. 
Surpass Chemical Co 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Zavon, Inc. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
New York Blower Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Boards—Form. } 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


0. 

Pearson, Jos. T. 

Bobbins. 
trown Oo., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Boilers. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Tones Mchry. Corp. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Co ° 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Tenkins Bros 
Tones Mchry. Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc 
Boxes—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro, 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 
Brokers (Cotton). 
jeer, H. & B 
Dixie Cotton Waste Oo. 
International Cotton Products 
Co. , 
Rose Co.. Fdward. 
Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Oo. 
Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties). 


Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Buildings—Portable. 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co, 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C. 


Building Material. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Aladdin Co 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Oo. 
Dufur & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. O. 


Bungalows (Quickly Built). 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. C. 

Burr Pickers. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Leatheroid Sales Co, 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 

Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Phila, Textile Mchy. " 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The 


Carding Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Feeds, 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co., 

The 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Castings. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co 
McNaughton Mfg. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine, 
Wadsworth Howland & Co 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
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SEAMLESS 


NO-WASTE 


The smooth, glazed Round Taper Baskets 


Doffing Trucks, Cans, 
Boxes, Barrels, Etc. 
Sizes and Styles to 
meet all requirements. 


inside finish without 
seams or rivets 


prevents all waste 
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times tc assist in any 
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special problems relating 


to fibre mill receptacles 











STANDARD FIBRE Co. 


25 Miiler St., Somerville, Mass. 





BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. ‘The House 
of Taylor’’ 
NEW YORK 










SOUTH N HHT 





One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 











Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 








oP: Mr. Glancy 








Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
erent nt ne 50 


OP enn 





A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 


Food and Reasonable Prices. 








|| ALLL LSM UL @ 





















FIBRE ROVING CANS 


‘HOTEL MARTINIQUE, MARTINIQ UE| 





A 600 

The MARQUETTE Direct Entrance to ROOMS 
St. Louis B’way Subway 

A Refined Hotel for Your ema 400 BATHS 


Rates:—From $2 Per Day 





7 
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gine, Agricultural, Ete.) 


Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto “ah 
if 
Morse Chain Co. , 


ipa 


Chairs and Stoola Ht 
Wright Co. hé, 


Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, 


Chemicals. 
(See Dyestu 
Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Clocks (Hank, Etc ) 
(See Counters.) 
Time). 
gg Time Recorder Oo. 
Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 
Cloth Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg, Co. 
oth Room Machinery. 
Oe ewer, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Southern Novelty Co. | Oe 
Textile Finishing Machinery " 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Shrinking ‘Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Testers. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 


Cloth Tubes. 
Southern Novelty Oo. 

Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders) 

Clutches (Friction.) 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Compaay. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co, O. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Cloors. 
(See Dvestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mills.) 
Comb = 
See Aprons. 
we FH Merchants and Deal- 


Stencils, ete.) 


ffs and Chemicals.) 


ers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 


Merchants.) 

Compresses (Cotton). 

Bridge & Oo., Ltd., David 

Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 
Compression (High Density). 

Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 

Southwark Fdry. & Machine Oo. 
Compressors, Air. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Connectors (Frankel Solderiess).. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Contractors (Building). : 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Contractors (Electrical). 

(See Electrical Engineers.) 
ore Instruments (Tempera- 

ture). 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Conveying Machinery. 

American Pulley Oo. 

American Supply Oo. 

Carnenter Co., Geo. B. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Ge. 

Hunt Oo., 0. W. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machine Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. 

Saco-Lowell 1 

Seeger Machine 1 Os. 

Schofield, Wm. Coe 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Coolers. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Coolers (Water). 

(See Water Coolers.) 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Cotton Cloth Commission Merchants 
and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Southern Cotton Yarn Oo. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Ce. 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
(See Brokers.) 
Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Mill Supply Co. of Greenville. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., O. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whittinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletchér Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick. 
Etc) 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 

Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 

American Crayon Oo. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Crushing Machinery. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cutters (Cloth). 

(See Cloth Cuters.) 
Cutters (Thread) 

(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dehumidifying. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Dial Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Dictaphones. 
Dictaphone Co. 
Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Disinfectants, 
Barrett Co., The 
Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Doffing Boxes (Mill), 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Door Mats (Steel). 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Draft Ga 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Drills (Electric). 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


es and Thermometers. 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


Drop Wires, 
Steel Heddle Mfg, Oo. 

Drying Apparatus. 
New York Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Pearson, Jos. T. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0, G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Processing Co. 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery, 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Permutit Co, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Oe. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co,, A. 
Lewis, John D. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
— & Hasslacher Chemical 
t) 


Sherwin-Williams Oo. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical, Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co. Jacques 
Zavon, Ine, 
Ejectors. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
Electric Pans. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 
Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Electric Signs. 


Federal Sign System. 
Electric Sirens. yey 
Federal Sign Svstem. 
— Engineers and Contrac- 
Ts. 


Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Imperial Electric Co. 

Electrical Machinery and Su ; 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. — 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Federal Sign System. 
Imperial Electric Co. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Luminous S~ecialty Co. 
General Electric Oo. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Oe. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


0. 
Electrical Repairing (all kinds). 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Electric Tractors a | Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec.) 
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Elevators. 
Collins, J. D. 

Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine 1 Oo. 

Enamel—Mill White. 

(See Paint—Mill White.) 

Engineers (Mill). 

(See Architects.) 

E es—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
‘arpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 

Engines—Steam. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 

Schotald's Gene Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Fran 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 
Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Crane Oo. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Engine Room Supplies. 

neg Co., Geo. B. 

Crane Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 

Jenkins Bros, 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 

Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
Exporters (Cotton). 

(See Brokers.) 
Extractors—Hydro. 

American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fans—Electric. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

American Blower 

Carter Electric Co. 

ee oi Co. 

Howar orse. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
ha 


ust. é 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See a Softeners.) 
Feltin nery. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ge. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Fibre Products. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Pil ‘Water. 
is Water Softening.) 
— By ers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ers.) 

Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 
Berne, Schrymser Co. 
Bossen Lane. 
Gern Products Refining Co. 
Da Pont de Nemours & Oo., EB. I. 
——* Smelting & Alum. Oo. 

sselli Chemical Co. 

Eali Mfg. Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kilpstein & Oo., A. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Mets & Oo., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Reessler & Hasslacher Co. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
arren Soap Mfg. Oo. 
elf & Co., Jacques 
Fire ‘Becapes’ (Spiral) 
as . 
Collias, J. D. 
Fire Hese. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
Te Paint. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Firet Aid Room ent. 
(Bee Hoapitel’ Dexinaent.) 
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Quality is Our Watchword. fice) 


You are always assured of getting the highest quality products 
when you order from the United—all American dyes made by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 














‘Fair Dealing’’ is our slogan—if it isn’t right, ship it back at 
our expense. 


ANILINE COLORS CHEMICALS 


Acid, Direct, Softeners, Sizes and Finishes. 
Basic and Sulphur Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps and Gums 


Wire us and we will wire you—both at our expense. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
R. T. GRANT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HOTEL TULLER 


Park, Adams, and Bagley, 
DETROIT 






















| Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 
Visitors 
IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


| INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 








Cuisine! 
Comfort! 
Courtesy! 
Centrally 
° Located 
d Library of 
EUROPEAN PLAN P — and 
600 ROOMS $2.00 UP md 
CAPES (~~ 
°$ GRILI After-Theatre 
pre ot WAITERS Entertainment 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS Facilities 
COLORED WAITEES 
We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 4 
making an enviable tae * ~. ar: Fee and courteous and | Ra tes $ 2.00 per day Unex cell ed 
Try us for lunches and banquets. and upward Convention 
— 3 HORGAN 


Management: 


JOHN L. 
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Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co 


Floor Scrubbing Machine. 


American Scrubbing Machine Co. 


Fluted Rolls, 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
ern Spindle & Flyer Co. 






Whitin Machine Works 
Flyers. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Whitin Machine Works 
Fountains (Drinking). 


Crane Oo 
Mott-Southern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfz. ( 


Friction Clutches. __ 
(See Olutches—Friction.) 


Fuses. 
(See Elec. Mchy 


Garnett Machines. 
Roy Son Co., B. 8 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


Gaskets. 

Graton & Knight Mfg Co 
Gange Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Co 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Co 

Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum 
Taylor Instrument C 

Gauges—Ofl, 
Lunkenheimer Oo 

Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Oe. 

Gears—Silent. 

General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 

Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo 
Whitia Mch. Co., D. E. 

Gear Pullers. 

Greb Oo., Ine. 


Generators—Electrie, 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates (Boiler). 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oo. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co 
Grease. 
(See Imbricators.) 
Grease Cups 
(See Lubricators.) 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Roll, 
Napper and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 
Guards (Elec. Lamp.) 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Guides (Thread). 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 
Gums. 


and Supplies.) 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials.) 
Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Fmmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Oo. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oe. 
Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Ohain Co. 
Pasco Tool Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Hose—Fire. 
Collins, J. D. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Hosiery Dveing Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadrv. Co. 
Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Roards.) 
Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms.) 
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Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Hospital Equipment. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 
Wright Cx 


Hotels. 
Marquette. 
Martinique, 
Sinton. 
Tuller. 


Houses (Ready-Made). 


See Bungalows.) 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See lurbine Ste 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors.) 


Hydrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Hygrodeiks. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Sherwood Mfg. Co 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood (Co. 

National Marking Machine Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oe, 


Dufur & Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Jacks. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Jacquards. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Kettles—Size, 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Adams ©o., Geo. H. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Oo, 
Nye & Tredick Oo. 
Scott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Tones Mehry. Corp. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
General Electrie Oo. 
Westinghouse Lamp Oo. 
Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Tuminous Specialty Co 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Latch Needles. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Wks 


Lavatories. 
Crane Co. 
Mott Southern Co 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Oe. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Ladew & Co., Ine, Edw. R. 
Williams & Sons, L. B 


Linen Yarns, 


(See Yarns—Linem.) 
Link Belting. 

(See Belting—Link.) 
Linters. 

(See Waste Dealers.) 


Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders—Wagon and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Lockers (Metal). 
Collins, J. D, 


Logwood Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Tones Mchry. Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loom Attachments (Aute). 
Draper Corp. 
Lumber (See Building Material). 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Ge. 
Kellogg & Co., i. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant @e. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 


Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Laug.) 


Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant.) 

Machine Tools. 

See Tools.) 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
Lovingood Co 
National Marking Modine Oo. 
Recnas & Co., J 


Marking Machines. 
National Marking Machine Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerizea.) 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Relmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Metals (Perforated). 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Relmont Tron Works. 
—a Tron Works & Supply 
Yo. 
Meters—Flow. Air, Gas, Electric, 
Steam, Etc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oe. 
Carter Electrie Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Tacliabne Mfg. Co.. ©. J. 
Tavlor Instrnment Oo. 
Westinchous® Elec. & Mfg. Or 


Meters (Revolution) 
Taylor Instrument Oe. 

Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Mngineers.) 


Mill Vilioges 
(See lages ) 


a Supplies (Misc.). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
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Motors and Generators—Electric, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
General Electrie Oo. 
Imperial: Electric Co 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oe. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg, Oe. 
Moving Picture Machines. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


Mule Stands. : 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oe. 


Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co 
Regnas Co., J. R. 


Nappers. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Needles—Latch, 
Paulus, Chas. B. 
Oils—Finishing ; 
(See Finishing and Sizeing Ma- 
terials.) 


Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubyicants,) 


Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Oiling Devices, 
(See Lmbricators.) 
Ine. 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Ete. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Oxygen. 

Bird Wileox Co. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo 
Packings. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 

Jenkins Bros. 
Paint. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Barrett Co., The 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 

Sherwin-Williams Oo. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howard & Oe. 
Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Sherwin-Williams Oo. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert OCo., Inc, 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Paint—Mill White. 

Chaffee, Thos. “x. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dua Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Paper. 

Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Peroxides. 

Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical 





Co. 
Phonographs (Dictating). 
Dictaphone Oo. 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfze. Co 
Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Oo., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pipe Fittings. 
Crane Oo. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pipe Threading & COnutting Ma- 
chines. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
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Genera Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 


ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
M. R. Miles, Pres’t. D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 
Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 
ae 


Packing, Lacing, 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wocd Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Lew Prices 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
LOMBAR Works, and Supply Store- 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


ANTI- CORROSIVE 
Goren On 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that bees. len't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—eave your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, x will 
effect euch a saving now—just give / 

“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go inte the subject with you? 


COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Famey 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, .... . MASS. 


United States Railroad Administration 
Director General of Railroads 


GEORGIA RAILROAD 


JOINT CIRCULAR NO. 130 
Atlanta, Ga.., 
Sept. 3, 1919. 


NOTICE 


In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing and confusion which might possibly 
prevail as a result of the act recently 
passed by the Georgia Legislature, chang- 
ing the standard of time within the state 
of Georgia, this is to announce that such 
act does not affect the operation of trains. 
These lines will continue to operate trains 
under the U. 8. Standard Time, as here- 
tofore. 


W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


TheAmerican Audit Co. 


. W. a te iy ©. P. A., Pres. 
i M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, 
A. FP. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

OHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham 8t., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—Oounty Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


seams Ivy 869 
Cable Address 
Amdit, New York 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A.,. Resident Vice-President 
Pe CF 


. KeEtcloGG x 
Z43 SOUTH ST. 
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Playground Equipment. 
y on ro Playground Device Co. 


Hill-Standard Co, 

Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mch. Wks. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Crymes Mehry. & Supply Oo. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Coe. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. " 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Kelly Co., Henry U. 
ioaew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co. 
New Lieparture Mfg. Oo. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co, 


Bridge & Oo. Ltd., David 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Economy Baler Oo. 

Lovingood Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The 


Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo., 


The 
Toomey, Frank 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
Psychrometers (Sling). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mch. Co. 


Dufur & Co. 

Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
te Instrument Co. 

8 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Kowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Reflectors (Lamp). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Luminous Specialty Co 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
gn ay oy 
agfiabue Mfg. Oo., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
rs—Temperature. 
See Temperature Controllers.) 
Repairing (Electrical). 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
g—Textile of all kinds, 
eneral Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Restaurant Equipment. 
Wright Co. 
Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Travelers—Steel and 
Whitinsville Spining Ring Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender.) 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 


Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Roofing. 


Asphalt Roofing Co. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Belmont Iron Works. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine. 
Vortex Mfg. Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Roofing Felt and Pitch. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
Asphalt Roofing Co. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E, I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Vortex Mfz. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Rope—Transmission, 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Ce. 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Kelly Co., Henry C. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sanitary Products. 
Crane Oo. 
Kaustine Oo. 
Mott-Sonthern Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A. 
Wright Co. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


Scale Preventer (Boiler). 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 


tion.) 


Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Scrubbing Machine—PFloor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 


Second Hand Machinery & Sup- 
plies. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Tones Mchry. Corp. 
DuPont Chemical Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
bat mt & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


Shades (Electric Lamp). 
(See Reflectors). 

Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seecger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 


Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D 


Lapton’s Sons Co., David 
Shingles—Asphalt. 

Barrett Co. 
Shingles— 

Cortright Metal Roofing Ce. 


Shipping Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Holyeke Truck Co. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. 
Industrial Truck Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Shower Baths. 
Crane Co. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Shuttles. 
Brown Co.. David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporstion. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Signs (Electric). 
Federal Sign System. 
Sinkers. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., O. J. 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Skylights—Steel. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David 
Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Ce. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lovingood Co. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe., 


The 
Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 
Slubbers., 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Soap—Textile. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., B. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oe. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Hemingway & Oo., Frank 
Kilpstein & Oo., A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques 
Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Newpert Ohemical Works. 
Rossier & Hasslacher Chemical 
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United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc, 


Softeners—Water. 


(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 


(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 


Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Spinners. 


Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine, 


Spinning Frames. 


American Machine Co., H. & B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Rings. 


Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Novelty Co. 

Whitin Machine Wks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 


Spinning Tape Specialists. 


American Textile Banding Ce. 


Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Room Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 


Spooling Machinery. 


Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oe. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Ce, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools & Skewers. 


Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 


Sprinkler Tanks. 


(See Tanks, Towers, Ete.) 


Sprockets, 


Link-Belt Oompany. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 


chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Stand Pipes. 


(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Starch & Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


Steam Engin 


es. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


Steam Hose. 


(See Hose—Steam.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 


(8eq Traps—Steam.) 


Steel Doors, Window, Partition, 
Ete. 


Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Steel Lockers, 


(See Lockers.) 


Steel—Structural. 


Belmont Iron Works. 


Stencils & Stencil Pa 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


Stencil Brushes. 


(See Marking Pots and Brush 


os. 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
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| United States Railroad Administration 
Director General of Railroads 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 


JOINT CIRCULAR NO. 130 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 3, 1919. 





OR all installa- 


tions where medi- 








um or low-priced 






lamps are used, we 





NOTICE 


In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing and confusion which might possibly 
prevail as a result of the act recently 
passed by the Georgia Legislature, chang- 
ing the standard of time within the state 
of Georgia, this is to announce that such 
act does not affect the operation of trains. 
These lines will continue to operate trains 
under the U. S. Standard Time, as here- 
tofore. 


recommend 










Eagle Renewed Tungstens 
Made and Sold by 


Boston-Economy Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
43 HOSPITAL St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 













W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








———————————————— 


a4 oss BALING PRESSES 


co ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
pasha ld LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr QJ ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WE - Fu- Go AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B. mee NET & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BX ¢ WIRE RAILING S| 
oe C : ® WINDOW GUARDS 
R ae Orrice AND FacTrorv P. mM oe wy 
ROCKFORD itt Established 1835. 


Boston. Mase Greanvices.S.C. . = DUFUR & CO. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


STEN ILS 


> STAMDS NOTARIAL 





ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost ofselling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of the TLANTA Ri 188 ER a ST) AMPS 





sellers’ profits. +9 = 
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Stop Motion. — : : 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Storage Batteries. 

Edison Storage Batter} 


Storage Racks 


(See Shelving) 
Strapping. : 
(See Leather Specialties or Box 


Strapping.) 
Supplies (General Mill). 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 


Co 


le 
Crymes M hry & Supply 
es Mchry. Corp. — 
Mill Supply Co. of Gree 
Regnas & Co JI. B 
Seeger-Walraven Uo 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Seeger Walraven Co t 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co 
Veeder Mfg Co. 
Tag Addressing Machines. 
Regnas & Co., J. R 
Tallow. ; 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
anks, Towns and Tubs. . 
. Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


°. 
Permutit Co. ; 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
waieh & Weidner Boiler Co 
and Braids. j 
ap ol Textile Banding Co 

Ine 

Barber Mfg. Co 

Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tape—Slasher. 

Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., vo ho 
Tape Making Mac es. 
*P See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling System.) 

Carter Elec. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 
Temperature Controllers. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., ©. J 
Temples. : 

Draper Corporation. 
Teiring Machines. 


Collins, J. D. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The 


Textile Finishing Mach. Oo. 


Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


Theatre Equipment. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Thermometers—All Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 
Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Oo., The I. E. 
Ties (Baling). 
(See Bale Ties.) 
Time Clocks. 
International Time Recorder Oo 
Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Toilets. 
Orane Oo. 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Mott-Southern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 
Tools (All Kinds.) 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Pasco Tool Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Automatic Transportation Oo 
Baker R. &. L. Oo. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Oo. 
Elwell Parker Elec. Co. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Oo. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
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Transmission—Power. 

(See Power Transmission Ma 

chinery.) 

Transfer Points. 

Adams Co., Geo. H. 
Traps—Return Steam. 

American Blower Co 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Travelers (Spinning & Twisting.) 

Dary, Ring Traveler Co. 
Trucks—Auto. 

Baker, R. & L. Co 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co 

White Co., The 
Trucks—Electric—Inter 

Automatie Transportation Co 

Baker. R. & lL. Co 

Collins, J D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 

Flwell-Parker Electric Co. 

Holvoke Truck Oo. 

Industrial Truck Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Mercury Mfg. Co 

Regenas & Co., J. R 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 

Collins, J. D 

Cowan Truck Co 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 

Holvoke Truck Co 

Industrial Truck Co 

Hunt Co. C. W. 

Tovingood Co 

Reenas & Co.. J. R 
Trnucks—Fibre—Inter, 

Kevstone Fibre Co 

Tane & Bro. W. T. 

Teatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fihre Co 

Standard Fibre Ce. 
Tunhes (Cloth). 

Sonthern Novelty Co 
Turhines—Steam. 


Ete. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Carnenter Co Gen B 
GMeneral Electrie Co 
Woetinehance Flee, & Mfe. Co 


Twicting Machinery. 
Draner Cornoration. 
Howard & Rnllouch 
Teich & Ruftler 
Saen-T,awell Shone 
Smith & Furhnush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Urinals. 
Crane Go 
Mott-Savthern Co 
Rundle-Snence Mfe. Co 
Vocel Co.. Tos. A 


Unions—RPronze. 
Crane Co 
Tenkine Rroes 
Tunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Ancle, Globe 
Crane Co 
Tenkins Rros 
Tunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Crane Co 
Tenkinsa Bros. 
Eunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Blow-Off. 
Crana Ca 
Tenkins Bros. 
Tunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Check. 
Crana Co 
Tenkine Rros 
Tmnkenheimer Co 
Valves—Cnte. 
Crana Co. 
Jenkins Rros 
Tankerheimer Cg 
Valves—Non-return Stop 
Crane Oo. 
Jenkins Rros 
Tankerheimer Co 
Valver—Pon-Safety. 
Jenkins Rros 
Tmnkenheimer Co 
Valve Discs. 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knicht Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Varnishes. 
Rarrett Oo. 
Detroit Granhite Co 
Dn Pont de Nemonrs & Oo., E. I. 
Peaslee Ganthert (o., Ine. 
Sherwin Williams Co 
Wadeworth Howland & Co 
Ventilating Anvaratne 
American Rlinower Oe 
Carrier Fine. Corn. 
General Electric Co. 
New York Riower Co 
Parks Cramer Co. 


and 


Cross. 


Sargent’s Sons Co., O. G@. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F 

Tolhurst Mch. Co 
Village Architects and Designers. 

Aladdin Co., The 

Draper, E. 8S. 

Lockwood Greene & Co. 
Sirrine. J. E 
] Mfg. Co 


ber Co., A. C. 


Rundle-Sps 


Tuxbury Lun 


Village Houses. 
Alexander Lumoer Co. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury mber Co., A. C. 


Warp Drawing Machines. 
American Warp Drawing Mch. 
Co. 

Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Waste Dealers, 


Dixie Cotton Waste Co. 
International Cotton Products 
Rose Co.. Edward. 


Waste Balers. 


(See Bailing Presses.) 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons. Oo., C. G. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Oo. 


Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Crane Co. 
Mott-Southern Co 

Rundle Spence Mfg. Co 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Rutterworth. H. W. & Sens Oe. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 

The 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacterers.) 


Welding Apparatus—Electrie Arc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 


Oxy-Acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Oo., Ime. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architeets.) 
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Welfare Equipment. 


Alladin Co. 

American Playground Device Ose. 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Mott-Southern Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. @. 
Wright ©o. 


Wheels—Fibre. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Oo. 


Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Ine. 


Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System. 


Whistles—Steam., 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co., The 


Windows—Steel. 
3elmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Wires (Drop). 
(See Drop Wires.) 


Wiring—Electrical. 
(See Electrical 


Wood, 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Oo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Peaslee Gaulbert OCo., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 


Contractors.) 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sarcent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Stafford Oo., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Go. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers, 
American Processing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ince. 


Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 


chants. 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommissies 


Merchants and Dealers.) 


Yarn Testers. 
Scott & Henry Co., L. 
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H. A.METZ & CO., Inc. | 



















122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago a 
Providence San Francisco 


PRODUCTS: ———————_+ 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 























Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
F% £3 && Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 





Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
- Handreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


/ The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 














Electrical Contracting 





; PERFORATED METALS. 

















el, Tin, Zine and other ° F 2 
ee nd. mat Se ee Cotton Seed Oll Mills, Cotton Installation of Power and Lighting Systems 
Gins, Phosphate ens, Coe al Screens, Ve mtionen rs, ct — - 

Devices, h - a eae KA Grilles (Reais ter No Job Too Large and 


Machine Fann 
Faces) ail Mining Sc 
FOR ‘EVERY PURPOSE 
We make everything in perforated 


None Too Smail. 
House and Mill Village Wiring a Specialty 






The Bes eens + 
metals. wi "eudate ndied rush. 
Send for Metal A - Plate Circular. 
ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
163 York St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Imperial Electric Co. 


B. H. McCuen, Mgr. 
GREENVILLE, S < 
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This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to | 
this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. fo A 


Arabol Manufacturing Company, 





















100 William Street, 










Rec. & S& Par. Orn 
















Sectional Construction Properly — | 
Applied, Prevents Warping By square 





i el i | 








THE first cost of a boiler grate pairs, you need not shut down 


is a small matter when you and take out a whole bar, but 
ey Reo cic . 
vn yee He vat an hae > a’ with tongs simply slip in a new 
will waste more, i uel anc p- : co 
; : -inch sector ithou awin 
keep expense in a short time, 6-inch section without drawing 
than you paid for it. fire—no bolts. 

Although repairs on a Mc- 70% of the textile mills in the 
Naughtor Type H Grate are South use McNaughton Grates. 
seldom necessary if ai sec Why? Ask today for full in- 
tion of the grate should need re- formation. 


McNAUGHTON MFG. CO., Maryville, Tenn. 


McNAUGHTON GRATES 


The only sectional shaking grate on the market. 


CARD ROOM SPINDLES 


REPAIRED 


Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 
full size and tops made to fit your flyer. 

Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and 


Delivery reasonable. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 
‘W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. 


The 


Jones Machinery Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


; Large stock of New and Used Apparatus of all kinds, 
for immediate shipment. 


MOTORS, GENERATORS, COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, 
MACHINE TOOLS, WOOD-WORKING AND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES. 


Also a Well Equipped Repair Shop 
for all kinds of Electrical Repairs. 























ae 


New York City ¢2= 


| TRADE MABK 






Ree. th & Pas, Ore. 


Baker Industrial Trucks and Tractors 


i> «Ina etsial] Theo 
Baker industrial Tractar 


Aauling 60 bales of cotton | Bin 
A or 


TRe BAKER R&L COMPANY~ CLEVELAND, OHTO 
ORIGINATORS OF 


JeBAKER SYSTEM INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


Fer opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 


Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD. COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 





We Buy and Sell 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


General line of machine-shop and woodworking 
tools, mill and electrical supplies, road machinery, 
locomotive engines, steam engines, boilers, rails, 
ete. 





Crymes Machinery & Supply Co. 
824 Austell Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ELMONT § RON ORKS 
RIE NE RR A acta ma Soscedlliehnsieimmtaneemmemnel 
PHILADELPHIA i, WYORK EDDYSTONE 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — EXPORTERS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Complete Industrial Buildings. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
22d & WASHINGTON AVE, 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
‘*BELIRON’’ 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
32 BROADWAY 


CODE: WESTERN UNION 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 




















Singers 















Kiers 
Washers 
MAIN OF FICE ~oWORKS 
Squeezers PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Machinery 


for 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Mercerizing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Scutchers 
Water Mangles 
Drying Machines 
Bolt on Guiders 
Warp Dyeing Machines 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machines 
Warp Dryers 

Warp Sizing 


The “HURRICANE Line of Drying Machinery Includes 


TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Automatic Loop Dryers—For 

Underwear Toweling, Piece 

Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc 

Continuous Piece Carbonizing 
Machines. 


Automatic Yarn Dryers—For 

Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk and 

Artificial Silk Yarns. 

Truck Dryers for Yarn, Tape, 
Braid, etc. 


Automatic Raw Stock Dryers— 
Single and Multiple Apron 
'ypes for Wool, Cotton, Linters, 
Hair, Flax, etc. 


Automatic Raw Stock Carboniz- 
ing Machines. 
Automatic Yarn Drying and 
Conditioning Machines—for all 

kinds of yarn. 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Dyed on Cones. 


HOSIERY DRYERS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. as 
















Tenter Frames 


Calenders 
new von eFnece Starch Mangles 
30 CHURCH. ST Dye Jiggs 





Automatic 
Yarn Dryer. 


e WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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MORE THAN A CATALOG 


This Catalog of G & K Standardized Series Leather Belting 
and Leather Products is practically a handbook of leather 
tannage and manufacture. 

It is carefuly compiled and indexed for easy reference to the 
products you want. 

It contains mechanical rules, charts and tables that will help 
you with your transmission problems. 

Belt users find this book invaluable. Write for a copy. 


THEGRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners & Belt Makers, 


Worcester, Mass. 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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Fast Dyes for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


Indigo N. A. C. 20‘: Paste 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20° Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 
Diazine Black H. Ex. 
Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2 G. 

Sulphur Brown 4 G. 

Sulphur Brown T. D. 
Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Sulphur Blue L. 

Sulphur Blue S. A. P. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. 
Primuline N. A. C. 
Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds 


Bring us your dyestuff problems. Our technical 
department and the well equipped laboratories at our dif- 
ferent branches are maintained for the service of our 
customers. Our advice involves no obligation on your 


part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
Main Sales Office; 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Hartford 
Kansas City Milwaukee Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Southern Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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